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“Bur a6 WE WERE ALLOWED oF Gop 


TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE 3PEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 





“WOLUME XXV. 


“Che Independent. 


THE UNKNOWN KNOWN. 


BY RAY PALMER, D.D. 








-QFarazr Ixrinity, the hidden one, 

Before all worlds thou art. Nor space, nor time 

sth measured thee, nor:can. Nor line nor 
bound 

Hath limit set thee, nor thy power defined. 

From everlasting is thy going forth ; 

Unchanging, ever-blest, all-perfect, thou 

Hast lived, hast wrought, and in thy works re- 
joiced. 

All substance and all being, forces all 

!Of thee are born, their primal fount and ground. 

"Tis but the fool—howe’er accounted wise 

By others weak as he—whose heart hath said, 

No God, no God ! who, in the names revered 

Of science and of law, would thee dethrone, 

‘Thy scepter wrest away, thy name forget, 

Forth from whose bosom law and science spring, 

And of whose thought the boundless universe 

Isbut the grand unfolding and the sign. 

Thy sovereign will is power—the power supreme 

That through the mighty whole of Nature rules 

And molds and moves and permeates ever- 

"more. 

The cause of causes, thou, the force of force, 

Motion of motion, and of life the life. 

Of thee are all things, of thee, not thyself ; 

Before all, over all, above ail, thou! 


Such thoughts o’erwhelm me. How may I un- 
awed 
Before thy mystery unfathomed stand ! 
When to ascend the hight, to sound the depth, 
The length and breadth to scan, my kindling 
Soul 
With daring wing the venturous flight would 


, 
Hopeless and weary back at length she sinks, 
And veils herself before thee and adores ! 


In vain with suns and stars that fill the abyss 
Of space illimitable I talk of thee, 
And ask them how my feeble thought may 
reach 
The secret awful, how may find thee out. 
From their still spheres no answer give they 
back, 
Articulate and full, my soul to teach. 
In vain, with Time communing, I demand 
What, in the circuit of the ages dead, 
His sleepless eye hath seen, his wisdom learned, 
That my deep questionings at last may end. 
He answereth not—he hath not found thee out. 
Not e’en the first archangel near the throne, 
Where light insufferable to mortal gaze, 
Unveiled and cloudless, falleth evermore, 
Hath all thy grandeur and thy fullness known, 
-Nor'ean, though ever learning, thee reveal. 


And yet I know thee! Know thee, though in 


B’en as I know the ocean, when, reclined 
On some tall cliff beside its broad expanse, 
Ttake the circle of clear vision in; 
Feel all the vastness, note the power sublime 
Of the huge tumbling billows as they foam, 
And lift in deafening roar their mighty voice ; 
While yet my searching eye attempts in vain 
The bound to pass where sky and sea embrace, 
And reaches not the hidden yast beyond ! 
Tknow thee as I know the sun, that pours 
A flood of light around me, o’er me sheds 

vital warmth, in which I live and move, 
Arrays in glory all the visible world 
And gladdens my whole being ; while unknown, 
sr gag by thought, his thousand wonders 


Oh! yes, since love ineffable thou art, 
To souls that love thyself thou dost unveil 


‘Inways ineffable. By light divine 

Flovding thetr inmost being thou dost give 
knowledge, incomplete, but sure and true, 

Otthy great fatherhood, thy wondrous grace, 


And all thy power and will to make them blest. 


my spirit finite cannot take 
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The riches of thine infinite being in, 

Thy glory cannot bear? Enough that thou, 

In mortal form arrayed, the word made flesh, 

To me, to all, a brother’s name dost bear. 

Immanuel ! God with men ! Image express 

Of the Eternal Father, known in thee ; 

Thee I behold and love! Through all my soul 

I feel the throbbing pulses of thy life 

Forever flowing, and thy brooding love 

Warming my chilled affections, till to thine 

My love makes glad response ; and life and joy, 

And worship reverent, and pure desire, 

And hope immortal fill my glowing breast. 

Thou walkest with me; and thy hand doth 
guide 

My erring feet through each bewildering maze, 

My head doth shield when life’s tierce tempests 
beat, 

And evermore my cup with good doth fill. 

Thee I behold in all things ; earth and heaven, 

As with one voice, declare thee to my soul. 


Aye, go, ye doubters, tell the countless tribes 
That in free, gladsome:life do ever rove 
Through all the abysses of the mighty deep 
There is no water! Tell the joyous group 
That in the genial springtime on the bank 
Soft with fresh clover sit and bask themselves 
Beneath the noontide beam there is no sun! 
Tell ye the friend that with his friend beloved 
Is wont to walk and high communings hold, 

In many a tranquil, many a twilight hour, 

He knows but his own shadow, hath no friend ! 
When 80 ye are believed, then tell my Soul, 
That in.a present God doth live and moye, 
That in his smile doth bask and in the glow 

Of his sweet sympathy is deeply blest, 

She worships but a dream, a fond conceit, 

Or, granted most, a being all unknown. 

Till then be sure herself she will account 

No orphaned waif, by unrelenting fate 
Helpless and hopeless left, of chance the sport ; 
But ever with deep joy, with holy rest, 

In God her Father’s love will she abide, 

A trusting child, till up through parting clouds 
Her way she wings and comes to his embrace ! 





JOHN BAPTIST. 
A STUDY. 








BY REV. CHARLES KINGSLEY, 
Canon OF CHESTER. 





How shall we picture to ourselves the 
splendid personage of whom our Lord said, 
that among those that are born of women 
there had not risen a greater than he? Paint- 
ers have tried their hands often enough at 
drawing him for us; and we thank them. 
Pictures, says the old Father, are the books 
of the unlearned; and, when great painters 
paint their pictures, are the books of the too- 
learned likewise. For they bring us back, 
bring us home, by one glance at a human 
face, a human figure, a human scene, out 
of our dogmas and philosophies and criti- 
cisms, which narrow our hearts without 
widening our heads, into the living world 
and to the deeper facts of humanity, and, 
therefore, to the deeper faxts of theology 
likewise. 

And yet we must dismiss from our imag- 
inations, as unhistorical, however beautiful, 
those in which truly great painters—Raphael, 
for instance—have depicted the child John, 
in his camel’s-hair raiment, with some child’s 
cross or banner in his hand, worshiping the in- 
fant Saviour, with whom they fancy him to 
have been brought up. There is one ex- 
quisite scene—by Annibale Caracci, if I 
recollect rightly-—in which the biessed Babe 
is lying asleep, and the Virgin signs to St. 
John, pressing forward to adore him, not to 
awaken his sleeping Lord. One is sorry to 
part with so fair an imagination. One cone 
fesses that it is true, after all, eternally and 
in an ideal sense, and an heirloom of beauty 
and tenderness for all generations. But it is 








not historic fact. St. John the Baptist said 
himself: ‘‘I knew him not.” 

He may have been—-we may say must 
have been—brought up near our Lord. He 
may have seen in him such a child—we 
must believe that—as he had never seen be- 
fore. He must have known him, too, to be 
a princely child, of David’s royal line. But 
he was not conscious of who and what 
Christ was till that mysterious inner voice, 
of whom he gives only the darkest hints, 
said to him (seemingly when he was already 
in’ full manhood): ‘‘ Upon whom thou shalt 
see the Spirit descending and remaining on 


him, the same is he that baptizeth with the | 


Holy Spirit.” ' 

Dismissing, therefore, though with a sigh, 
almost all pictures of the child-baptist, let 
us look for one of the grown-up Baptist 
which will satisfy our imaginationis. 

Such are—I know not why—somewhat 
uncommon. One of the best which I can 
recollect is one by Guido—ah! that he had 
always painted as wisely and as well—of the 
magnificent lad sitting 01 the rock, half clad 
in bis camel’s-hair robe ; his stalwart hand 
lifted up, to denounce he hardly knows what, 
save that all things are going wrong; his beau- 
tiful mouth open, to preach he hardly knows 
what, save that he has a message from God, 
of which he is as yet only half conscious— 


that he is a forerunner, a foreteller of some- 


thing and some one which is to come and 
which yet is near at hand. The wild rocks 
are round him; the clear sky over him; he, 
the hereditary gentleman, the hereditary 
priest (for we must not forget who John the 
Baptist was—tbat he was neither democrat 
nor demagogue, but a man of an ancestry 
as proud and illustrious as it was civilized, 
and bound by long ties of duty and patriot- 
ism to the temple-worship of God)—he, the 
noble and the priest, has thrown off, not in 
discontent and desperation, but in hope and 
awe, all the privileges of his birth and all 
that seems to make life worth having, and, 
alone and aloft in the mountains, has taken 
refuge with Nature and with God. Feeding 
on locusts and wild honey and whatever 
God shall send, and clothed in hair, like 
Elijah of old, he renews not only the habits 
but the spirit and power of Elijab, and 
preaches to a generation sunk in covetous- 
ness, superstition, party spirit, and the rest 
of the seven devils which brought on 
the fall of his native land. What? 
The most common, let us say boldly, the 
most vulgar morality. He tells them that an 
awful day is coming; and how fearfully 
true his words were the next fifty years 
proved but too well. The ax was laid to 
the root of the tree; and the ax was the 
heathen Roman, the master of the land. 
But God, and not the Roman Cesar, was 
laying the ax. And he was a good God, 
who wanted goodness, which he would 
preserve, and not badness, which he would 
destroy. Therefore men must not merely 
repent and do penitence. They must bring 
forth fruits meet for penitence, by doing 
right, instead of doing wroug. For every 
tree which brought not forth good fruit 
would be cut down and cast into that ever- 
lasting fire of God which, thank God, burns 
forever, unquenchable by all men’s strata- 
gems and systems and political or other 
economies, to destroy out of God’s kingdom 
all that offendeth and whatsoever loveth and 
maketh a lie—oppressors, quacks, cheats, 
hypocrites, and all other children of dark- 


ness. 
The people—the farming class—a hard 
class, a8 we may suppose, then and there, as 
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in most countries and ages, came to bim 
with, What shall we do? The young pricat 
has nothing for them but plain morality. 
He that hath two garments, let him give to 
him that hath none. And he that hath 
meat, let him do likewise. 

The publicans, the renegades who were 
farming the taxes of the Roman conquerors, 
and mzking their base profit out of their 
countrymen’s slavery, came to him, with 
their Master, what shall we do? He does 





not tell them not to be publicans. He does 
not tell his countrymen _to rise in rebellion, 
| sorely as he must have been tempted to do 
| so again and again. All he says is: Make 
the bad and base arrangement as good as you 
can. Exact no more than is appointed 


‘ou. 

* The soldiers, poor fellows, come to him. 
Whether they were Herod’s mercenaries or 
real Roman soldiers does not appear. Either 
had almost unlimited power of oppressing in & 
military despotism and an enslaved country. 
Whichever they were, he has the same an- 
swer for them, of common morality. You are 
what you are, you are where you are. Do 
it as well as youcan. Dono violence to any 
man, nor accuse any man falsely, and be 
content with your wages. 

Ah! wise politician. Ah! clear spirit, 
rational and practical, in spite of all out- 
ward eccentricities, who knows and tells 
others to do the duty which lies nearest; 
who knows, as old Greek Hesiod has it, 
‘“*how much bigger the half is than the 
whole; who in the very hour of his coun- 
try’s deepest degradation had courage to say, 
Our deliverance lies not in rebellion, but in 
doing right. 

But he has sterner words. Pharisees, re 
ligious ceparatists, who think themselves 
holier than others; and Sadducees, materialist 
men of the world, who sneer at the unsecn, 
the unknown, the heroic, come to him. And 
for both—for the man who prides himself on 
believing more than his neighbors, and for 
the man who prides himself on believing 
less—he has the same words. Both are ex- 
clusives, inhuman, while pretending to be 
more than human. He, John, knows them 
well, for he has been brought up among them, 

' and fled from them into the desert; and he 
; forestalls our Lord’s words to them: Ye 
| generation of vipers, who hath warned you 
to flee from the wrath to coine? 

At last his preaching of common miorality 
is put to the highest test. The king—the 
tyrant, a8 we should call him—the Herod of 
the day, a puppet of the Cesars, neither a 
son of David nor chosen by the people, tries 
to patronize him. The old spirit of his fore- 
fathers—of Aaron, of Levi, of Phineas, 
which, lightly understcod, is the Spirit of 
God—flashes up in the young prophct-priest 
in the same old form of common morality. 
Thou shalt not have thy brother’s wife. 

We know the rest. Painters have shown 
us again and again the last act of John’s 
heroic drama—outwardly so hideous, in- 
wardly so beautiful—the lovely dancing 
girl, with the noble young bead in the 
charger. A dreadful picture, and yet one 
which needed to be painted; for it has a 
terrible and ever-present meaning, and will 
have till the world’s end. The butterfly has 
killed the lion, without, after all, meaning to 
do much harm—a matter for pity and tears, 
rather than for indignation. The most per- 
fect representations of it are those which are 
remarkable not for their expression, but for 
their want of expression—which give 
us the fair girl in brocade and jew- 
els, unconscious of the horror of what 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 

















she holds, thinking of nothing out of 
those wide, foolish, vacant eyes, but self- 
sutistied vanity—for the hatred and revenge 
are not tw her, but in her wicked mother. 
She is the very creature who, if she had but 
once awaxened to what the Baptist really 
was, might bave laid her hair at his feet and 
worshipe?! him as ademt-god. Alas! alas! 
how do ‘fie follies of humanity and the fear- 
ful force: which these follies awaken repeat 
themselyer in every age; and fresh human 
butterflies, like Herodias’s daughter, dance 
on, Out Of mere vanity, into some fearful 
crime. 

One knows the old legends. How Herod 
and Heredias and the foolish girl fell into 
disgrace vith the emperor, and were ban- 
ished into Provence, and died in want and 
misery; und how the girl reappears in 
South Esropean and even in German folk. 
lore as ibe witch-goddess, fair and fatal, 
sweeping :y night through wood and wold, 
with her :roop of fiends, tempting the trav- 
eler to di.riee with them till he dies—a name 
forever accursed. And all for nothing. 

For sh. snd her mother had not hindered 
John fron: doing that which he was sent to 
do and for which he was hated—namely, 
the telling men that most unwelcome of all 
truths, that common morality is not the 
superstrveture and, as it were, ornamenta- 
tion of religion, but its substratum and all 
but its fo:mdation. fe told men, as they had 
seliom leen told before, that the true re- 
pentance, rue conversicn, true deliverance 
from the -yrath to come, true entrance into 
the Kingdom of Hesven, true way to Christ 
and to God, is through common morality. 
That wae his conception of ‘ preparing the 
way of the Lord.” He found, however, that 
to put his conception into action invo've1 
consiulerable peisonal inconvenience. And 
£0, | teat, wil) all who copy him. 





AN Ul PUBLISHED POEM BY LORD 
JEFFREY. 


[Fraxcis Jerrrey, the writer of the 
followi..g unpublished poem, an eminent 
barristar and still more distinguished critic, 
was bern at Edinburgh, October 23d, 1773. 
Two tncidents of his boyhood are worthy of 
record —his meeting a man on the High 
street, in whose appearance there was 
nothin remarkable but a pair of large 
dark eyes, which, when animated, were 
Wout to glow from their deep recesses like 
lighted charcoal. Ashe stood gazing after 
the stranger, some one tapped him on the 
sheuldsr, and said: “ Ay, laddie, ye may 
well Isok at that man! That’s Robert 
Burns\" The other incident was his one 
evening stumbling over the fallen form of 
Johnson’s biographer, utterly prostrated 
upon the pavement by intoxication. It was 
a fresk case of that qguare adhesit pavimento 
for wich James Boswell, on awakening 
from one of his bivouacs in tbe street, found 
in his right havd a brief and retainer. Jef- 
frey, aided by some companions, carried 
the fallen worshiper of Johnson and Gen- 
eral Paoli to his home. On the following 
morning Boswell, on learning who had been 
hie Denefactor, clipped him on the head, 
and. among other compliments, said: “If 
you go on as you have begun, you may live 
to be a Bozzy yourself yet! In 1795, being 
in iis twenty-second year, the young bar- 
rister addressed to his cousin, Miss Loudoun, 
the following lines, which cannot fail to in- 
terest the countless readers of Tue INnps- 
PENDENT. Six years later, after trying his 
hand on authorship, at poetry, and crit- 
icism, and having for seven summers and 
winlers svept the magnificent hall of the 
Scottish Cvurt of Session, without picking 
up sufficicnt fees to stock his office with law 
books, he. as if to place the cope-stone upon 
his dlespernte fortunes, became the husband 
of Catherine Wilson, daughter of the Rev. 
Dr. Wileen, professor of church history at 
the College of St. Andrew's, Jeffrey’s in- 
come at this time was under five hundred 
dollars per annum, while his wife had no 
fortune, except the inestimable one of an 
amiable, affectionate disposition and pleasing 
manners, that spread a charm over her 
whele household economy. Tulcy estab- 
lished themselves in the sixth or seventh 
flat of a ten-story house in Buccleuch Place, 
Ed:uburgh, which they furnished upon the 
most cautious scale of economy. [ere in 
the study of this dwelling, and around the 
plain table and few chairs of which the 








study could boast,a group of young men 
happened to meet together in the autumn 
of the year 1801, and formed a plan for the 
establishment of a quarterly publication. 
They bad hardly a hundred pounds emong 
them, and it is a matter of reasonable 
doubt if they possessed sufficient credit to 
have raised that sum on their joint note of 
hand. “I see no prospect,” said Jeffrey, 
the senior of the party, to his companions— 
Sydney Smith, Francis Horner, and Henry 
Brougham“ but that of dying the death 
of other geniuses—by hunger.” It wes a 
tempestuous night, and I fancied, as 1 gazed 
last summer upon the, nouse, that { could 
still hear the echo of the laugh over Smith’s 
prediction that they were brewing a far 
stronger storm in Jeffrey’s garret. What 
terms are we to offer the publisher? What 
is to be the sizeof the review? What mot- 
to shall we adopt? were some of the many 
queries propounded on the occasion. The 
witty parson answered the last by propos- 
ing ‘‘ Tenui Musam meditamur avend’—we 
cultivate literature on a little oatmeal! But 
this, as they all acknowledged, was too near 
the truth to be admitted. Another motto 
was selected. Constable became the pub. 
lisher, with Jeffrey as the editor, and in 
October, 1802, the first number of the Edin- 
burgh Review was issued. It would be pleas- 
ant to relate how not only the literature of 
Scotland, but of Europe itself, was revolu- 
tionized by Jeffrey and his old buff-and-blue 
quarterly, and with what a masterly hand 
he guided its destinies for more than a quar- 


ter of a century ; but,as the chorus to Henry 


the Fifth very sensibly remarks, ‘‘ Time, 
numbers, and due course of things cannot 
be here presented.” 

Francis Jeffrey had the misfortune to lose 
his wife, to whom he was most deeply at- 
tached, after four years of uniolerrupted 
happiness. In 1810 he met Miss Charlotte 
Wilkes, grand-nicce of the celebrated John 
Wilkes, who was on a visit to Edinburgh, 
with her uncle and aunt; and this acquaint- 
ance ripened into an attachment that was 
followed by marriage in 1813. As the lady, 
however, resided in this city, it was neces- 
sary that Jeffrey should repair here for his 
bride; and accordingly he set sail, notwith- 
standing his invincible abhorrence of the 
sea and impatience of the restraints of navi- 
gation. His journal of the long voyage (there 
were no Cunarders or White Star steamers in 
those days),as might be expected, is a wrath- 
ful enumeration of cloudy skies, severe 
storms, sea-sickness, soured companions, and 
squalling children, closing with: “If 1 get 
back safe to my own place from this expe- 
dition, I shall never willingly go out of 
sight of land again in my life.” It is well 
that such a consolation awaited his landing, 
after a tedious delay, occasioned by the 
British blockade of New York, in one who 
for thirty-four years was the comfort of his 
life at his happy home of Craigcrook. 
‘* What can efface these days,” exclaims his 
affectionate biographer, ‘‘or, indeed, any 
Craigcrook day, from the recollection of 
those who had the happiness of enjoying 
them.” In 1816 Jeffrey’s eloquence as a 
public speaker found for the first time an 
adequate field—trial by jury, which had 
hitherto been confined in Scotland to crim- 
inal causes, being then extended to civil 
cuestions. From this time till he ceased to 
practice he was the acknowledged leader of 
the Scottish bar. In December, 1830, he 
was appointed lord advocate, an office 
which, among other duties, involves those 
of aseatin Parliament and his acting as 
secretary of state for Scotland. In May, 
1834, he was raised to the bench as one of 
the judges of the Court of Session, assuming, 
according to the Scottish fashion, the hon- 
orary title of Lord Jeffrey. Ie delighted in 
his judicial duties and no man ever per- 
formed them better. Never was old age 
more kindly, more placid, or more honored; 
and when the ‘world’s poor strife” was 
over the regrets of a whole community were 
poured on his grave. He died Jan. 20th, 
1850, leaving behind him his lovely Ameri- 
can wife, who survived but a very short 
time, and a daughter, whose husband, Mr. 
Empson (since also dead), became the third 
editor of the Edinburgh Review. 

Of Jeffrey’s habits of literary work but 
little is known. We, however, do know 
that he never took up his pen til the can- 
dles were lit; and, like Byron and dear 
Charles Lamb, he wrote his two hundred 


essays mostly between ten at night and two 
o'clock in the morning. His manuscript 
was inexpressibly illecible. I have lying on 
my desk a note addressed to my father, a 
portion of which neither my father nor my- 
self have been able to decipher with any de- 
gree of certainty. Sydney Smith, in a mis- 
sive to Jeffrev, confirms my statement. THe 
says: ‘‘How happy I should be if you would 
but dictate your letters, ani not write 
them yourself. I can ‘scarcely ever read 
them!” IIe gives a pleisant picture, in an- 
other, of the sort of perplexities he got into 
in trying to puzzle out Jetfrey’s hierozly ph- 
ics. “I have tried to read it from left to 
right, and Mrs. Sydney from right to left; 
and we neither of us can decipher a single 
word of it.” 


“Witty as Moratins Flacens, 
As great a Jacobin as Gracchnus, 
Short, thouzh not as fat, as Bacchas,” 


is the same amusing writer's description of 
him in his well-known epigram on Jeffrey, 
“ Riding on a little jackass; 


and Frances Horner scems to have con- 
densed ali his foibles and faults as a barris- 
ter and politician into a single sentence, 
when he said that all he wanted to be irre- 
sistible at the bar and in the House of Com- 
mons,,as he was at his own table, was to 
speak slow, to add a cubit to his stature, 
and to be a little dal’. 

Three months #go I had the privilege of 
making the pleasant acquaintance of a ven- 
erable Edinburgh gentleman wo was on 
terms of intimacy with Jetfrey, and who 
was present on one orcasica—and the only 
occasion in Jeffrey's life—when, strange to 
say, the silver-tongued orator stuck in a 
speech! About half a century since, John 
Philip Kemble was to take leave of the 
Scottish stage ; and, as his troops of friends 
and admirers of the Athens of the North 
proposed to give him a farewell dinner, the 
brilliant Jeffrey was commissioned to pre- 
sent the great actor with a gold snuff-box at 
the banquet. He rose for the purpose, 
with full confidence in that extemporaneous 
power which had never failed him; but, 
when the dramatist raised his kingly form 
at the same instant and confronted the 
diminutive man with his magnificent obei- 
sance—the grandest, probably, ever made by 
mortal—the most fluent of speakers was 
suddenly struck dumb. He sat down, with 
his speech unfinished and the golden gift un- 
presented. JAMES GRANT WILSON. ] 


TO MISS MARGARET LOUDOUN. 


While yet my breast with fond remembrance 
burns 
Of all the joys that late with thee I knew, 
My vacant fancy pensively returns, 
At thy command, their image to review. 


As western clouds that on some summit drear 
Lean their loose breast and drink the purple 
beams 
Which the sun pours through the still summer 
air, 
Just as he sinks amid the ocean's streams ; 


Their towery piles are bright with golden dyes, 
Their fleecy folds emblazed with many a stain ; 
And, though the sun have left the darksome 
skies, 
Their glittering skirts his gathered light 
retain ; 


80, thorgh my sun behind the western hills 
Have long since snuk from my sad eyes away, 
Yet still my breast its treasured luster fills, 
Nor in my heart the secret fires decay. 


The sweet reflected light of memory 
Yet gilds those lovely forms with tenderest 
beams, 
Which still enchant my fond, regretful eye 
And cheat my fancy with deligh:ful dreams. 


But thee, sweet maid, the living scenes sur- 
round, 
Whose pale remembrance warms my lonely 
heart ; 
And near thee still those lovely forms are found 
From which my lingering feet were forced to 
part. 


Oh! long-loved scenes, oh! objects long 
adored, 
Could I so soon have bade you all adieu, 
Had not remembrance faithfully restored 
Your shadowed beauties to my softened view ? 


Yes! fond remembrance oft on you shall dwell, 
Though I, perhaps, am quite forgotten there ; 
And oft my heart with warm emotion swell, 
Though no soft heart that warm emotion 
share. 


With fond regret my melting soul reviews 
The simple scenes which cheered its happy 





morn; 


Where, waked with - See Se 
“die love~ and Innocence, ny 
Amid the roses of the spring was torn, 
There too, accom 
on plished maid, my Wardering 
Saw beauty dawning in thine infant ch 
Saw day by day some riper charm arise 
And softer meaning in each dimple speak, 


With what delight I saw thy beautics ree 


Like vernal buds, that through 
dew, . SED ie glittering 


Slow bursting, show their soft and tender 
And opening kindle in the enchanting view 
With what delight even now returns my mind 
To those blest days that flew ao fast 
As if it hoped in memory to find 
The living image of those scenes so gay. 
As one who wanders sadly by the roar 
Of some broad stream, whose Public watery 
glow 
With swarming keels from many a distant shore, 
Feels from his heart his blood enlightened 
flow ; 





away, 


When far behind that sordid scene he leates 
And, winding upward, sees the peaceful 
groves 
Low bending o'er the clear, sequestered stream 
And grots and shadows that his fancy loves; 


So, as I backward cast my weary eye 
Along the stream of Time, with bursting tears, 
These lovely vales of childhood I espy, 
Through which unstained it flowed in other 
years. 


And there, where memory most delights to 
dwell, 
The sweetest scene of all her pilgrimage, 
Thine infant graces open to foretell 
The higher beauties of thy riper age! 


Ob! lovely child, whose pure, accomplished 
frame 

Is as the shrine of Innocence! Whose breast 

Suspicion never chilled, whose cheek dark 
shame 


presed ! 


Hope not for greater happiness ; the days 
Of future years may sce thee yet possessed 

Of greater beauty, or of wisdom’s praise; 
But not more lovely, no, nor half so blest! 


And yet, forgive the muse whose pensive gloom 
Tas stained the brightness of a soul so gay, 
And chilled awhile thy youth's unfolding bloom 

With the dull maxims of the scrious lay ! 


Believe that fancy’s sportive shadows fly 
Where true affection lifts her solemn strain, 
And rarely frolic in her pensive eye 
The playful shapes that grace the muse’s 
train. 


Nor will I mix the monitory strain 
To thee, whose soul is pure as those mild airs 
That fanned the flowers in Eden, which in vain 
My praise would reach, but trembles as it 
dares. 


And now farewell, sweet maid! my artless hand 
For thee a rude, unscemly wreath hath twined, 
And, in obedience to thy dear command, 
The glaring tints of flattery declined. 


And oh! believe that not with {dle show, 
To please thine eyes or win delusive praise, 
For courtly sounds, thus negligently flow 
From my fuil heart these harsh, unpolished 
lays. 


The only merit of my simple lines 

Is that their author felt the scenes he drew; 
And all reward he steadfastly declines, 

But that you hold his painting to be true. 





A NEW EVENT IN MEXICO. 


BY GILBERT HAVEN. 








Tre midnight clock on the cathedral has 
just struck, and the city is asleep. I ought 
to be also. But the mail goes to-morrow, 
and not again for fourteen days ; 80 Til do 
my sleeping to-morrow—one can sleep here 
any time—while I write for the unseen col- 
umns of the far-off INDEPENDENT a sketch of 
an interview held to-day with President 
Lerdo. 

This interview i3 memorable for tw) 
things. It is the first official recognition by 
the head of the Mexican nation of any other 
church than the Roman Catholic, which 
wns till within a few years the only possible 
religion; and it was so frank, cordial, and 
free as to show how compicte is the exect- 
tive and, therefore, political and constitu 
tional changes in this important republig. 

At four o’clock this afternoon the Ameri- 
can minister, Hon. Thomas H. Nelson, ac- 
companied by bis secretary, Mr. Bliss, so0 
Rey. Asher Bliss, long missionary among 
the Seneca Indians, a gentleman of 
able scholarship and. hardly less rem 


wit, took three Americans into the preset 
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of the President of Mexico. One was Gen. 
Palmer, the Philadelphia representative of 
the Mexican railroad movement, a gentle- 
of rare acuteness and ability; another 
was Mr. Parish, of Europe, co-operator 
abroad in these American exterprises; and 
the third was & Methodist minister, come 
pither to arrange for the planting of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in this country. 
The palace occupics a side of the grand 
jaza on which the cathedral fronts. 
Through long and handsome apartments we 
are led to one richly furnished in its bang- 
ings, marbles, and paintings, chief of which 
js the portrait of Emperor Iturbide, who 
more than any other man was the Wash- 
ington of Mexico and secured her independ- 


The President soon enters. A small man, 
with small, well-shaped head and features, 
hair thin well-nigh to baldness, with pleas- 
ant smile, tone, and manner. We are intro- 
duced by Mr. Nelson in a graceful and dig- 
nified form, and the President addresses 
exch by turn. On the introduction of the 
dergyman, he said he had often heard of the 
antecedents of the church he represented, 
and welcomed him to the supervision of 
that work in this country. No one church 
was recognized by the state as of superior 
claims to another. Toleration of all faiths 
was the law of the land. This movement 
might not be looked upon with favor by 
bishops here; but the civil power would pro- 
tect it, if it became necessary, in defense of 
its rights and libertics. I thanked him for 
bis offers, but said I hoped no such case 
would arise as would call for the protection 
ofthe state. We had no hostile relations to 
other religious bodies. Our mission was to 
build up our work in our own way, by edu- 
cation of the people and by organization of 
churches of our own faith and order. 

He responded yet more at length, reaffirm- 
ing his readiness to support our churches in 
any exigencies that might arise in the prose- 
ction of our work, so far as they were im- 

priled by any unlawful opposition. He 
repeated his welcome to tbe land and his 
good wishes for our prosperity. 

This interview means more -than the 
recognition of one Christian church. It is 
the formal and to a degree official announce- 
ment of the policy of the nation. The Pres- 
{dent is a scholar and jurist of large repute. 
He had charge in his earlier years of a 
school in this city, and in later years was 
president of the courts, where the question 
of church property has been often in consul- 
tation. In all his public life he has thus 
met with church matters. THe has been af- 
firmed to be in more sympathy with the 
Church party than Juarez, and some of its 
leaders have dreamed that their former pre- 
fozatives were to be restored under his ad- 
ministration. 

This strong and unequivocal affirmation of 
the law of the realm and of his cordial sup- 
port of its princ’ples, even to the aid of the 
civil power, if need be, shows bow impossi- 
be it is for any single church government to 
again possess exclusive jurisdiction here and 
the support of the national arm. 

The Roman Catholic chiefs are recogniz- 
ing this fact, and ure said to be favorable to 
annexation, because they can get yet larger 
liberties under our government than are al- 
lowed them here. No one is permitted to 
§ppear in his official costume in the streets 
of this city. Religious processions are pro- 
«ribed. The holy wafer is carried to dying 
People no longer in a gilded coach, but in a 
Private carriage, the bared head of the 
driver being the only sign by which the 
faithful can know it, and can fall on their 
Knees on its passing by. 

€ confiscation of Church property was 

& enormous loss of Church power. It 
held two-thirds of this city in its possession. 
Itheld Mortgages in as large a portion of 
Country. Letting its money at a low 
figure and on liberal and long terms, it 
gradually became an enormous savings 
bank, and controlled the whole landed in- 
terest of the country. Its convents covered 
hundreds of acres in the heart of the city, 
sd were adorned in the highest degree 
that art and wealth could devise. Gardens, 
_ marble Cloisters, elegantly wrought 

Polished marble, churches of splendor in 
Construction and ornamentation, were the 
i abodes of the world-deny- 

and nuns, Corruption of the most 
 w S0rt abounded; and money, the 
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sinews of the state, was in the hands exclu- 
sively of the corrupted and corruptors. 
Good men may have been involved in this 
arrangement, may have presided over it. 
Good men have been connected with every 
controlling evil that the world has ever seen. 
An Orthodox Congregational minister called 
his burning satire against New England’s 
demoralization under rum “ Deacon Giles’s 
Distillery,” and the slaveholding system of 
English West Indies was supported by 
rectors of the Episcopal Church, and of 
our own land by bishops of the Methodist 
Church, South. So we are all in condemna- 
tion, and none can throw stones at the 
former growth to financial power of the 
Roman Church in Mexico. 

Indeed, it has its eloquent advocates to- 
day. A lady of high social position and an 
ardent Papist, as she proudly calls herself, 
but yesterday, was declaring that the former 
system was far better than the present, that 
the Church leased its buildings cheaper than 
landlords do now and was far more merciful 
to its debtors, that great suffering had fol- 
lowed the overthrow of its moneyed power. 
All of this was undoubtedly true. So we 
have heard of the suffering to the eman- 
cipated class in our own land arising from 
their liveration, and not without foundation 
is that complaint. 

A sudden change in the weather, whether 
from heat to cold or cold to heat, is attended 
with loss of life to those whose enfeebled 
condition cannot bear extremes of anything. 
A“ Norther,” itis said, kills every person 
sick of the yellow fever in the hospitals of 
Vera Cruz ; but it drives the fever out of the 
city, and saves the lives of all that are well. 
So the old never changes into the new with- 
out some sense of loss. But it changes, 
nevertheless ; and it changes for the better. 
Mexico is far better off under ecclesiastical 
liberty than under ecclesiastical law. New 
England is vastly improved -religiously by 
the abolition of her state church, which 
governed her till within a half a century ; as 
England will be equally advanced in morals 
and religion when her national church is 
disestablished, and lawn sleeves cease to 
flutter among the black coats of the House 
of Lords, unless they flutter on the white 
arms of the ladies of the realm. 

So Mexico has sprung up in newness of 
life through this emancipation from the fet- 
ters of an enforced ecclesiastical system. 
The Roman Catholic Church has yet large 
control of her people; and will have more, if 

possible, by the new relation of liberty of 
choice in which she will stand to them and 
they to her. While other Christian churches 
are springing up, the leading bodies in 
America will be earnestly and sucessfully 
active. . 

The prospects of their success are excel- 
lent. The people are free in this city and its 
environs, and are protected in their freedom 
by public sentiment and the civil power. 
Consequently, the new churches are crowded, 
and priests and subordinate church officials 
are joining them. A doctor of divinity, who 
was offered a bishopric if he would remain 
with the Romanists, has left their ranks and 
joined himself to the new movement. 


In some other cities perscution yet abounds, 
At Tuluca, the capital of this state, a riot 
broke up, lately, one of these congrega- 
tions, killing three persons. At Puebla, 
the chief city next to the capital, a 
preacher was mobbed from the town 
for daring to speak in the name of 
Jesus. But these ebullitions will grow less, 
I trust; and, if they increase, it will be but 
fora moment. Like our Ku-Klux outrages, 
they are the dying blows of a dying evil. 
They will grow fainter, and then cease. 
The new order has arisen on this grand 
country—the order of religious liberty. It 
has followed the advent of civil liberty here, 
as it followed it in our own country. It will 
enlarge and uplift this land, as it has our 
own. 

Honor, then, to President Lerdo, for his 
cheering words. He will not, we hope, be 
called to put those into effect which prom- 
ised protection in the courts and by the 
power of the state. The leaders of the dom- 
inant Church will accept the situation, and 
allow the new forms and forces of the 
Church to operate undisturbed, except by 
such friendly rivalry as they may see fit to 
put forth. 

The prospects of these new movements I 
shall dwell upon more at length hereaiter. 





I thought it proper to put on record in a 
paper without a church the first official 
recognition by the Government of Mexico of 
the representatives of a church which has 
no desire here or elsewhere for any other 
civil support than a fair field and no favor. 
And which official recognition is a like 
liberty to all other churches to come and 
help uplift this people into all the truth that 
is in Christ Jesus. The Presbyterians are 
already here. The rest will soon follow, 
and Mexico be blessed with the cordial co- 
operation of all churches of Christ in the re- 
generation of her people. 





UNCHANGING. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 
** On change le ciel, on ne change pas le sol,” 





WE change the heaven, we do not change the 
sun. 
The self-same beam that kissed our childish 
eyes 
Upon this unfamiliar pathway Hes ; 
The quenchless urn, which pours for every one, 
Floods with its wine of splendor these new 
skies. 


We change the scene, we do not change eur- 
selves— 
The eye to recognize, the will to dare, 
The soul to feel are the same here as there ; 
Sorrow and discontent, persistent elves, 
Follow our roving footsteps everywhere. 


We cnange our land, we change not thee, O 
Lord ! 
In furthest India or remote Cathay 
Thou art as near, as dear—we cannot stray 
Beyond thy guardianship ; the gleaming sword 
Of thy protecting angel clears our way. 


We will change worlds unfearing; loss nor 
change 
Can dim, O changeless Love, one ray of Thee. 
In the new glory shall a vision be 
Of Thy dear face, and eyes bewildered strange 
As at the sight of home shall smile to see. 





THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE. 


BY FATHER HYACINTHE. 





I kxNow very well that, as considered from 
the point of view of routine and prejudice, 
when [I insist on claiming the titles of Cath- 
olic and priest, I am guilty of an absurdity, 
and (what in France is worse still) that I 
lay myself open to ridicule. I dwell upon 
this point because I have not been sufficient- 
ly well understood even by Protestants, and 
I feel compelled to say what the Apostle 
Paul said to the Christians at Corinth: ‘If 
I speak of myself, you have compelled me.” 

And, first, is there not some excuse for my 
obstinate claiming of those titles—a thing so 
opposed to the dictates of selfish interest, 
and even of ordinary logic—the obstinacy of 
the heart that is crushed, but not disillu- 
sioned, and that kisses with all the ardor of 
love the hand that repels it; the obstinacy 
of the Soul that cannot break away from 
that which she has loved asa God, a God of 
infinite love? Am I to be blamed because I 
find Catholicism in the lullaby which soothed 
me to sleep in infancy; in the dreams of my 
childhood ; in the most ardent aspirations of 
my youth, as wellasinthe most deliberate 
labors of my riper years? Think you it is 
any fault of mine that I drank in this divine 
poison at my mother’s breast, that it courses 
in my veins, and that it permeates my flesh 
and my very bones? 

I should be a liar in the sight of all men 
aud in mine own eyes, and before God, were 
I to say that I am no Catholic. Equally 
should I lie were I to say Iam no priest. 1 
do yet, after the lapse of more than twenty 
years, feel upon my head the imposition of 


the hands of the bishop and of his presby- ’ 


tery ; I do yet bear within me, fresh as upon 
that day, the grace then given to me to 
serve and to save souls, for the dispensation 
of the mysteries of God. If at times, seeing 
that the word of the Lord was made a re- 
proach unto me and brought upon me the 
derision of the vulgar, I have said, with the 
prophet, “I will not make mention of 
him, nor speak any more in his name,’’ lo! 
his word ‘‘ was in mine heart as a burning 
fire, and I was weary with forbearing, and 
I could not stay.” , 

Is all this merely an illusion? Have not 
these sentiments a basis in fact, and does 
not my reason, no less than my heart, require 
me to assert my titles ‘“‘catholic” and 
“priest "? Iam well aware that, in its per- 
fect realization, the priesthood is one. It is 
the glorious distinction of the Christian 


Church that it has but one priest, Jesus 
Christ, in Heaven and on earth. Ialso know 
that, in virtue of the commtnion which 
Christians have with Christ, the pricsthood 

of One becomes in a certain sense the priest} 

hood of all. God’s people is a people of 

kings and priests. But this kingship does 

not preclude the magistracy of the prince in 

civil nor does this priesthood preclude the 

ministry of pastors in religious society. The 

ministerial pries@jood, which, while meces- 

sary for the pw wir of the Church, has 

a higher origin, is a heavenly gift, and need 

have no fears of the caprice of men, be they 

of the hierarchy or of the laity. Whoso re- 

ceives this gift may in his place say, with 

St. Paul: ‘‘ An apostle not of men, neither 
by man, but by Jesus Christ and God the 
Father, who raised him from the dead.” 

But it will be said that obedience is the 
fundamental principe of the Catholic 
Church, and, therefore, a fortiori of its 
clergy. Granted; but not blind and passive 
obedience, which befits only the soldier. 
And, if I accept the rule of the barracks, it 
binds me only while I am in the sarracks 
or engaged in the mancuvers; casried be- 
yond that limit, it becomes immorsi But 
it is specially immoral when it is applied to 
those who, called to form and direct the 
consciences of others, should above all 
things respect their own and see that they 
are respected. The obedience I promised to 
the Church, as a Catholic and as a priest, is 
that commended by St. Paul—a reasonable 
obedience, within the baynds of truth and of 
justice. But as for total abdication of my 
reason into the hands of a man who is self- 
styled infallible, or of my conscience into 
the hands of another man, the confessor, 
who is also infallible in his own way, F 
never made such a sacrilegious engagement, 
and, had I done so, my first duty would be 
to break it. I withstand Peter, that I may 
obey God; I withstand him to his face when 
he would compel me t® Judaize with him;, 
still 1 do not detach myself from Kim, and I 
freely accept whatever 1 find that is legit- 
imate and salutary in his teaching.and in his 
authority. 

Catholicism is no more a system of un- 
limited obedience than Protestantism is a 
system of unrestricted Nberty. The princi- 
ple of the former aystem cannot be the 
Church’s authority pushed so faras to in- 
volve the negation of conscience; nor can 
the principle of the latter system be the in- 
violability of cohscience carried to the ex- 
treme of denying the existenee of the Church. 
Ifthey were so ynderstood and so set to work, 
they would inevitably bring about, on the 
one hand, despotism, on the other anarchy, 
in the domain of neligion; and then enjight- 

ened, earnest Christians could no longer 
think of putting the one in the placé of the 
other, or of effecting a reconciliation be- 
tween them, but would be compelled to 
wage a war of extermination on both. But 
I pray you give not to words too wide a 
meaning, nor even a meaning too absolut 
Words answer to ideas, to things; and every- 
thing in the inner world of thought, as also 
in the outer world of fact—in a word, 
all things, God only excepted —are complex 
and variable, Do you suppose that the 
word Catholic has now in the decrees of the 
Vatican Council the same sense which it had 
in the creed of the Council of Nice? Do you 
suppose that it denotes the same conceptién 
of the Church when written by the pen ofa 
theologian of the Oratoire or of Port Royal 
as when written by a Jesuit pen? And, on 
the other hand, who would care to deny that 
the word Protestant is used to denote quali- 
ties very diverse, oftentimes even diametri- 
cally opposed to each other? Hasit the 
same meaning when applied (mauger her 
protest) to the High Church in England, 
which maintains the authority of tradition, 
the apostolic succession, the efficacy of the 
sacraments, that it has when it is usurped by 
that self-styled Christian Hegelianism which, 
not content with denying the inspiration of 
the Scriptures and the divivity and even the 
historic existence of Christ, openly questiong 
the very existence of the Living God aad 
man’s personal immortality? 

“ Catholic !” “ Protestant !"—these are the 
war-cries we have been shouting to one an- 
other for now upward of three centiries, 
without ever knowing what they mean. 
These dread words have shed blood enough, 
caused tears enough to flow; they have aceu- 
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told agonies of mind, and involved the 
Church in darkness. Since they are at once 
indestructible and destructive, it is full time 
to explain them, with a view to reconciling 
them, and at the same time reconciling with 
one apother those who are by them divided. 
It is full time to show that in the depths of 
every conscience that is earnestly and loy- 
ally Christian there is a Catholicism and a 
Protestantism, both equally legitimate, 
equally essential ; and that the Church of the 
future—that Church which is even now 
emerging from the dark clouds which have 
hidden her from view, that Church which 
will be neither Catholic nor Protestant in the 
narrow sense of these terms—shall in their 
wider sense, their higher and nobler sense 
be at once Protestant and Catholic. 


The Church of the future will be Protest- 
ant, for she will haye broken with all the 
false traditions of the past, with those doc- 
trines and commandments of men which 
among Christians, as amongst the Jews, so 
readily supersede God’s Word. That Church 
will be more Protestant even than Protest- 
ants, for she will protest against all error— 
your error, as well as ours—and in that pro- 
test will join not only three centuries, dating 
from Luther, but all the centuries from the 
time of St. Paul and of Christ himself. 
Whilst accepting whatever is genuine and 
fruitful of good in the limited protest to 
which you owe your name, the Church of 
the future will make that protest broader, 
combining it with the Catholic protest of 
countless great minds and of countless saints. 
St. Athanasius and St. Hilary were Protest- 
ants whilst they battled for the divinity of 
the Word against the Episcopate, which then, 
almost to a man, either preached heresy or 
was in collusion with heretics. St. Bernard 
was a Protestant when he addressed to the 
Pope his courageous tractate, De Considera- 
tione. St. Bonaventura, too, was a Protest- 
ant when he showed that the Rome of the 
pontiffs is the whore of Revelations, she 
who had made drunk with the wine of her 
debauchery the princes and the nations of 
the earth. And in our own day Paris has 
witnessed the death, on a hospital cot—a 
Sister of Charity standing on the one side 
and on the other a priest—of Bordas-Demou- 
lin, that misunderstood genius, who steadily 
affirmed that the Catholic Church, in her 
present state, is at once the Church of God 
and of Satan! 

We must not form our estimate of facts 
from their apparent ill-success. The work 
of God is wrought mysteriously, and truth 
can bide its time, because it is everlasting. 
The Church of the future will be Protestant ; 
but she wil,be Catholic still more, Pro- 
testautismi means war, Cutholicism peace; 
and, therefore, when ihe battle is over 
Catholicism alone wil! xemain, ‘‘ for behold 
I create a new beavens and a new earth, and 
the former shall not be remembered nor 
come into mind.” The name of the Church 
of the future will be Catholic—a name con- 
secrated by the creeds, that of the Apostles 
as well as that of Nicwa. ‘‘I believe in the 

e Holy Catholic Church.” This is the name 
of unity, and for this reason it should be 
~ dear to us; andI pity the man who, 
aving once known its significance, should 
utter it without emotion. It says to us— 
that redoubtable name, which is at the same 
time a name full of sweetness; that name 
which is a sentence of condemnation 
against us all, and yet which will save us 
all—it says to us that we were not intended 
to be forever divided by diversity of tongues 
and by mutual antagonisms; that we mis- 
took for a law of our nature that which was 
but the result of our sias, and that we are all 
most surely called to believe and to adore and 
 té work together. 

Plainly, we stand condemned, seeing that 
we have split upon those two very points 
which ought rather to have united us—viz., 
the Confession of Faith and the Communion 
Table. The Church of the future will know 
nothing of such divisions, such discordances, 
and she will uphold the freedom of theol- 
ogies and the diversity of rites in the unity 
of one faith and of one worship. She will 
undoubtedly be too Christian to glory in the 
name of a map, and too catholic to hang 
her fortunes on the walls of a city or upon 
the traditions of any nation whatsoever, 
She will be called neither Roman nor Greek, 
neither Lutheran nor Calvinistic, Making 
common cause Only with the human race 


iteelf, she will bring about upon earth the 





realization of the society of man with 
God. ‘‘Bebold the tabernacle of God 
with men, and he will dwell with them; 
and they shall be his people and he shall be 
their God.” 

And yet let us not abandon our particular 
Church on the ground that it has its defects; 
at least, let us not go out before the time 
comes. With all their faults, these particular 
churches are immeasurably to be preferred 
to the isolation of individualism or to the 
founding of new sects. Let us remain 
where we are—not, indeed, as though these 
present communions were regular and per- 
manent edifices, needing no change; but, 
rather, as if we inhabited houses crumbling 
to decay or in process of construction. No 
church is complete in which the Christian 
cannot have with him all that he holds 
dear in Heayen and on earth. ‘‘The 
place is too strait for me,” says the 
prophet Isaiah. ‘‘Give place to me that 
I may dwell.” Let us enlarge our churches. 
Not in the sense of latitudinizing them—a 
thing very easy to do, but productive of no 
good ; but let us enlarge them in those broad 
and stable dimensions which are measured 
by faith, science, and love. By means of 
bold and prudent measures, let us labor to 
bring minds and hearts and creeds together. 
It is not our purpose (need I say it?) to 
blend yea and nay in an absurd and mon- 
strous syncretism; or, in the interest of a 
wicked and lying unity, to give up one iota 
of what each one holds to be truth. But is 
it not possible for us to come to an under- 
standing about our mutual misconceptions, 
prejudices, and errors? May we not agree 
to allow each other the peaceable possession 
of our opinions, and to respect reasonable 
and unavoidable divergencies? Thus shall 
we be able to draw the rough draught of a 
profession of faith which the future, indeed, 
would fill up—a full yet moderate statement 
of what all Christians should believe and 
practice incommon. We might bring to- 
gether the chief elements of an organism 
which should have sufficient strength and 
sufficient flexibility to maintain oneness 
amid diversity. Let the conscience be in- 
violable, let the churches retain their auton- 
omy ; but, for God’s sake, let not Christ any 
longer be divided ! 








THE LIGHT REFUSED. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D. D. 








Gop will condemn many of his own crea- 
tures to punishment on the Day of Judg- 
ment. If anything is clearly revealed in the 
Bible, this is revealed. Not in cruelty, but in 
justice, will our God of love condemn many 
of his sinning children to endless banish- 
ment from his presence. But for what will 
God condemn sinners? 

Will it be for an inherited depravity? 
Will their guilt consist in the fact that they 
were born withasinful nature ? No. Forno 
man is accountable for the entire want of 
all holiness with which he came into the 
world. His native condition of sinfulness 
he is not responsible for. If I ask my little 
boy, who is but five years old, to repeat the 
multiplication-table, he is perfectly excusable 
in answering: ‘‘I don’t know it. Iam not old 
enough to learn it.” But if I ask him at 
twenty years of age to repeat the tuble, and 
he cannot do it, then his ignorance would be 
his fault and his disgrace. It was not his 
faultto be born in ignorance of the multi- 
plication-table ; but it would be; his fault to 
remain so. He had a free choice between 
instruction and ignorance; his disgrace 
would be that he chose not to learn. 

Precisely so is it with every sinner. His 
guilt does not consist in his being born sin- 
ful, but in his remaining sinful. 
the condemnation that the Light is come into 
the world, and men loved darkness rather 
than the Light.” In our common version 
this important text is not given correctly. 
The article the should be inserted before the 
word Light, and that word spelled witha 
capital. 

It refers not to moral light in general; but 
to Jesus Christ, the Light of the world. 
Whosoever followeth him shall not walk in 
darkness, but shall have the light of life. It 
is the office of light to reveal; and Jesus 

Christ is the divine revealer of truth, He 
reveals the sinfulness of sin, and at the 
same time God’s pity for the sinner. Light 
discovers the path of safety. So the blessed 
Jesus shows the way to holiness and Heaven. 


“This is’ 











Life.” He brings salvation ; he offers salva- 
tion; he promises to save to the uttermost 
all who come to God by him. It is the 
office of light to cheer; and what being in 
the universe has poured such floods of joy 
and peace and soul-comfort into this dark 
world as our precious Saviour? Really all 
the spiritual light that illuminates humanity 
comes from him. The spiritual power, too, 
that propels all holy enterprises of love and 
philanthropy is generated from Christ. 


Dr. Buckland and George Stephenson (the 
inventor of locomotives) were one day 
looking at a railway-train that was roaring 
by at full speed. ‘Buckland, will you tell 
me,” said Stephenson, ‘‘ what is the power 
that drives that train?” “Well,” replied 
the Doctor, ‘I suppose it is one of your big 
engines.” ‘‘ But what drives the engines?” 
“Oh!” replied the geologist, “very likely 
one of your canny Newcastle engineers.” 
‘“No,” said Mr. Stephenson. ‘ That train is 
driven by sunlight. The rays of the sun 
absorbed by plants and vegetation in the 
long ages of the earth’s ‘beginning’ pro- 
duced the carbon in the bowels of the globe. 
That carbon is in the fields of coal ; and now 
that liberated light in yonder coal is driving 
that locomotive!” Whatever judgment we 
may pronounce on George Stephenson’s 
scientific opinion, his answer to Buckland 
furnishes a beautiful illustration of the 
truth that all the truly spiritual power that 
now exists and is driving man heavenward 
comes from Christ the Light—the Sun of 
Righteousness. 

This Light, this truth-revealing, sin-con- 
demning, soul-cheering, and soul-saying 
Light has come into the world. If it has so 
come, then those who are not benefited by 
the Light are those who refuse its blessings. 
They ‘‘love darkness rather than the Light.” 
Or, in plain phrase, they prefer sin rather 
than holiness. God treats all men as free 
agents, He offers them the deliberate 
choice between the light and the darkness. 
All that God’s love can possibly offer to us 
sinners is already offered us in Jesus Christ. 
He is Light, Life, Liberty. “There is no 
condemnation to them who are in Christ 
Jesus.” 

Now, if you, my reader, prefer to re- 
main in guilt, rather than to be pardoned; 
if you prefer to be a slave of sin, rather than 
to be Christ’s freeman; if you choose death 
eternal, rather than Heaven, do you not see 
that you condemn yourself? Every deliber- 
ate sinner condemns himself. You might 
be delivered from the curse of sin if you de- 
sired it. But you choose sin and its conse- 
quences. You actually declare by your 
conduct (which speaks louder than words): 
“Tam wrong; butI prefer to be wrong. I 
am guilty, and I choose to beso. I see be- 
fore me a dark hereafter; and I am willing 
to risk it, rather than to abandon my sins 
and come in penitence to Jesus Christ.” 
And God leaves you to your. own choice, 
The Light has come to you, and you love 
darkness rather than the Light. And God 
will take you at your word. As you choose 
the darkness, God will leave you to the dark- 
ness and to all eternity ! 

But you may say : ‘‘ I do not choose dark- 
ness and everlasting banishment from God. 
No sane person can deliberately prefer to be 
eternally wretched, when he might be eter- 
nally happy.” This is plausible, and there 
is a sense in which it is true. No man 
chooses ruin,and yet millions are choosing 
the very paths that inevitably lead to ruin. 
No young man wishes to be a sot; but 
thousands of them do choose to drink that 
which surely brings them to the disgrace, 
disease, and damnation of drunkenness. 
Did that silly girl, who gave her heart and 
hand to the showy scoundrel who has 
blasted her, choose to be wretched? Cer- 
tainly not. Yet she did choose to marry 
him, and she must accept the consequences. 
Her misery is the result of her own free 
choice. 

In the same manner, when you decide to 
reject Jesus Christ, the soul’s Light, you de- 
cide to remain in darkness. You decide to 
remain in sin and to risk the consequences. 
Your loving God tells you just what those 
consequences will be. You will be lost. It 
will not be your Heavenly Father’s fault. 
He says to you: ‘‘ Choose life!” It will not. 


be the compassionate Saviour’s fault. He 


declares: ‘“‘I am the Light of the world. 
He that followeth me shall not walk in dark- 


He is himself “ the Way, the Truth, and the 








ness, but shall have the light of life» mm 
Divine Spirit pleads with an _—— 
— ~ thee the Saviour stands, 
ws wi 
Christ is any ‘this tncw ona es bate 
Jesus weeps and loves thee still.” 
And, if you persist in trampling on this 
wondrous love and spurning this heaven} 
Eght, God will take you at your dine 
Your mouth will be stopped. You wil be 
speechless, This will be your Condemna. 
tion that the Light came to you, and yoy 
loved darkness rather than the Light, Will 
you still refuse Christ? 





PASTOR GRUN TVIG, 
THE DANISH THEOLOGIAN AND Porp 


BY J. F. HURST, D.D, 





Some forty or more years ago there used 
to come over to us from Denmark the 
rumors of a great theological excitement jn 
that little land. It was a chronic tempest 
in a tea-pot. But to the tea-pot it was g 
thing of tremendous importance, Quarrels, 
like storms, must be measured by the terri. 
tory over which they sweep. An intellect. 
ual movement that would be of no moment 
at all in one country would shake the ciyil. 
ization of another to its very base. The 
songs of one people fall flatly on the ears of 
another. The Marseillaise will do for the 
French ; but do not expect an Englishman's 
blood to boil when he hears it. The most 
that could be gleaned from the meager re 
ports of the Danish excitement was that 
there was a violent controversy on the ques. 
tion of Rationalism, which in all Scandi. 
navia, as in the German countries south of it, 
was debated by all religious and theological 
circles. The names of the leading disputants 
and authors were familiar to us on this side 
of the Atlantic. But of the controversy and 
its participants the most of the present gen- 
eration of readers know almost nothing, 
except from the single paragraphs devoted 
to them in such of our church histories ag 
cover the modern period. Now and then, 
when some aged Dane who had something 
to do with the matter dies, we naturally go 
back to the troublous period and survey the 
curious struggle. Copenhagen was the 
principal center, though there was not 8 
village in the whole kingdom that did not 
feel the shock. 

The news has lately reached us of the 
death of Nikolai Frederik Severin Gruntvig, 
who will go down to history as “ Pastor 
Gruntvig.” He was the chief actor in the 
protracted rationalistic controversy, and he 
has proved the oldest survivor. He lived to 
see the day when the issues had undergone 
a marvelous change, and his light has gone 
out in times which have little sympathy 
with the excitements amid which his strong 
manhood was spent. He was born in 178, 
and yet in the summer of 1869 I beard him 
preach a most earnest sermon in one of the 
churches of Copenhagen. There were 
crowds of people about the doors and it 
was difficult for any one to gain admittance 
However, after getting within the doors, and 
finding a little nook where I could stand, 
there was no difficulty in hearing every 
word distinctly. Part of the audience were 
seated and part standing. The feeling 
seemed to be: ‘* We must hear Gruntvig any 
how, no matter whether we are comfortable 
or not.” And such breathless attention! 
I never saw it surpassed—not even when 
Pope Pius IX pronounced his final benedic- 
tion from St. Peter’s balcony on Easter Sun 
day morning. There were many soldiers 
present, and these were intermingled with 
peasants and noblemen. All classes were » 
confusion. Gruntvig stood erect, clad in his 
black robe, a perfect picture of vigor in old 

e. 
iy one who had loitered at the photo 
graph windows could have told his face in 8 
moment. It was broad, full, and beaming, 
underLang by a copious patriarchal 
His eye was keen, quick, powerful. 
was the youngest thing about him. It 9 
longed to thirty-five, rather than eighty-s _ 
His gesticulation was subdued; but z . 
enough, just enough to suit the man and bi 
discourse. The people did not take their 
eyes from him, Hestirred their hearts. Some 
who stood near me found difficulty in uA 
fraining from tears. The humble cag 
did weep, end made no effort to desist Fa 
was Gruntvig, the friend of the masse." 
true Dane, the minstrel of the soul, the 2 
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of Germany’s aspirations for poor Den- 
mark’s patch of land, the hearty friend of 
in all realms, the witness for Christ 
in bis latest years, to whom they were listen- 
. They knew this; but they did not 
know but they were hearing him for the last 
yo beginning of the Danish struggle 
with German Rationalism wes in 1826, when 
Professor Clausen, who had adopted mod- 
erate Rationalism, wrote a book on Ca- 
tholicism and Protestantism. He made the 
cause of Protestantism and Rationalism 
about identical. This was too much for the 
orthodox soul of the fiery young Gruntvig, 
who replied by declaring in favor of thor- 
ough Danish Lutheranism, against every- 
thing German in general and rationalistic in 
ticular, The attack on Professor Clausen 
was avything but complimentary ; indeed, 
be was charged with outright skepticism 
and declared unworthy the sympathy of 
every Evangelical Dane. Clausen retorted in 
gvery summary way—namely, by arraign- 
his opponent before the courts. Grunt- 
yig had only the popular support, not that 
the administrators of law; and, with 
defeat staring him in the face, he relin- 
quished the pastoral office, and betook him- 
gelf to multifarious literary labors. The 
courts convicted him of libel, and declared 
him deposed ; and until 1832 he was not per- 
mitted toserve as pastor. In the meantime, 
however, bis adberents were not to be si- 
Jenced, but held private and informal services, 
By 1832, when he was restored as pastor, 
it was found that the number of his follow- 
ershad rapidly increased. His was the suc- 
cess which always comes from persecution. 
He now wrote and preached with increased 
fervor against all forms of Germanism, and 
even went so far as to renounce Lutheran- 
ism, because a thing of German origin and 
growth. He was in favor of a native 
Danish church, with only the Apostles’ 
Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Bible as a 
basis of faith. Even the ancient Scandina- 
vian mythology should be studied in the 
schools, as an introduction to Christian doc- 
tine. In 1839 he was appointed pastor of 
the Barton Hospital, which position he held 
until a recent date. But from that time 
down to his death he was unwearied in his 
labors for the improvement of the masses. 
In his capacity as a member of the Danish 
Parliament, to which he was elected in the 
stormy year vf 1849, he took great interest 
in all public measures, always working with 
the anti-German party. He was the very 
soul of the Danish opposition to Prussian 
interference in the affair of the Duchies of 
Schleswig-Holstein. Still, he moderated 
his views somewhat, and by 1861 he had 
softened enough to publish a work on 
Teconciliation with Germany. In 1855 he 
founded, with means furnished by his adhe- 
Tents and admirers, the Marielyst, or Peo- 
ple’s High School, in Copenhagen, an institu- 
tion in which his own views on education 
were practically carried out, and the native 
Danish spirit was fostered as the only real 
source of an independent national develop- 
ment, 

The three departments into which his 
literary labors fall are poetry, history, and 
theology. His works, some of them in more 
than one volume, amount to nearly twenty, 
besides a great variety of fugitive papersin the 
Periodicals, small and great. His ‘‘ Song of 
the Danish War,” ‘‘ The Deliverance of Jut- 
land,” and ‘The North against Germany” 
May be considered his most popular and 
stirring anti-German productions. His “ Ser- 
Mons,” “Selection of Religious Songs,” and 
“Festal Psalms” have passed through many 
editions and have found an entrance into the 
humblest Danish homes. His collections of 
legends concerning the “-Heroes and Poets of 
the North,” and ‘Translation of the Two 
Danish Historians of the Middle Ages, Saxo 
Grammaticus and Suorro,” are but specimens 
of his literary labors in behalf of the cultiva- 
tion of the Danish spirit among the younger 
and uneducated classes. His sermons are 
characterized by their direct and clear style, 
and the pathos which pervades them. Bishop 
Martensen has also published several series 
of discotitses; but these are too learned and 
abstract for the popular taste. The great 
body of the people prefer Gruntvig’s, and 
Will admit of no rival as a preacher. 
| So. far as Gruntyig’s authorship is con- 
¢erned, however, it will not be as a preacher 
fe Metorian. that he will be chiefly ramem- 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


bered and revered by his countrymen; but 
as a national poet. He was the Beranger of 
his little peninsula, and the lyric sweetness 
of his songs will continue to quicken the 
national pulse for many a day to come. 
But he will live in the affections of the 
Danes still more as the unflinching patriot. 
They will turn to him, in the far future, as 
their only real minstrel in the nineteenth 
century. Pity enough that his notes have 
proved those of the dying swan. Denmark 
bas grown much smaller on our maps 
within our. memory. Her glory in arms 
went down ‘bebind the ramparts of Dippel, 
in her unequal conflict with Prussia and 
Austria, when her soldiers sang Gruntvig’s 
songs amid the blinding iron storm. But 
the Dane will still be patient, loving, trust- 
ing, honest~zrand in all the virtues of 
peace and home. 





PAIN-PEARLS. 


BY CHARLES L. THOMPSON. 








Srrercues of silver sand, 
Barren of grasses or moss, 
And a gleam like a spirit’s hand, 
Where the whitened billows toss ; 
Lonely the shell-fish lies 
On the ocean’s shelving floor, 
No sound but the sea-gull’s cries 
And a dim and distant roar. 


Only the drip of a blade, 

As the fisher speeds above, 
The great ship’s passing shade 

And the mermaid’s plaint of love ; 
Only the restless pain, 

As the heart beats hard on the shell, 
Slow loss of the life and a gain 

Of tints and pearl. Is it well? 


Let it gleam in your proudest curl, 
My lady, or flash on your breast ; 
For the ocean has dowered that pearl 

With its choicest and its best. 
Alembic of sunshine and storm, 
Treasures of sea and air, 
A life in that crystal form— 
Your jewel is tostly. and fair. 


Silent and barren the sand, 

Dark without grasses or moss, 
Only the gleam of a hand 

Where the waves of eternity toss ; 
God is forever above 

The heart that is beating its shell ; 
Only the pain and the love 

Divine, and a voice: “It is well,” 


Wear it, thou bride of the Lord, 
A gleam through the night on your breast; 
A token of sorrow’s reward 
And pledge of a beautiful rest. 
Through the pain-throbbed gates of the soul 
The beauty of earth has passed, 
And life, through its passion and dole, 
Gets crystal in Heaven at last. 





REMINISCENCES OF SOUTHERN 
PULPIT ELOQUENCE. 


BY H. H. B. 








Wuaen I first went South, forty years since, 
I used frequently on a Sabbath morning to 
ride several miles in the country to attend 
the ‘‘Piney-woods churches.” The audi- 
ence was mostly composed of the poor white 
population, many of whom could neither 
read nor write. It was pleasing to see them 
collect for worship. In fact, these stated 
monthly meetings were the only opportun- 
ities they ever had for exchanging words of 
sympathy and kindness, and they were al- 
ways anticipated with much pleasure. 

They did not have an educated ministry, 
for they did not require it. They were hon- 
est, faithful men, and preached the saving 
doctrines of Christianity with much fervor 
and boldness. ‘T'o one who had been brought 
up in New England, under the puritanical 
precision and sanctity of that age, some of 
their sermons, remarks, and exhortations 
were extremely ludicrous and shocking, a 
volume of which I have laid away in my 
memory, and which have often been as good 
an antidote to dyspepsia as is Mark Twain’s 
“‘ Innocents Abroad.” or his description of a 
“« Mexican Plug.” I will cite a few instances 
of my first experience. One of them after 
announcing the text, requested the strictest 
attention, as ‘‘he intended to preach in a 
manner so plain that even the women and 
niggers could understand.” Another, as an 
introduction to his discourse, said that ‘‘ his 
critter had died that week, that his children 
had been sick, that his crop was in the grass, 
and he had not been able to give a moment’s 
thought to the sermon, Consequently, he 


would be compeiled to depend entirely on 





the teachingsof the Sperit, and he expected 
it would be pretty poor stuff.” In the clos- 
ing prayer he besought the Lord “to wake 
them all up to a sense of duty, and right 
then and there tocome down upon them 
with all his ponderosity.” A class-meeting 
followed the sermon and other exercises. 
One old lady was asked if she felt that she 
loved the Lord Jesus Christ. ‘‘ Well, broth- 
er,” said she, ‘‘I don’t know that I have 
anything agin him.” An old man, appar- 
ently near the end of lifes journey, was 
asked if he was willing to die. He said: 
“ As he never took to strangers, and was ac- 
quainted here, he would rather stay, if he 
could.” 

A preacher who had recently lost his wife, 
after commenting upon her great moral 
worth, concluded with the following pathetic 
remarks: “ My dear brethren and sisters, 
for six long months before my poor wife’s 
death she suffered from divers diseases and 
torments, If she tuck medicine for one ail- 
ment, it was sure to interflict with another, 
and the last case was worse than the first. 
But rheumaty pains and a codicil of the 
brain tuck her off. But, thank God, she had 
breath to the very last, and went a-shouting 
clear through to glory. My brethren, I've 
lost sheep and I’ve lost cows; but I tell you 
the death of my wife was the worst lick I 
ever got. I still feel like an olphin, and for 
one whole month arter I put her away I felt 
like I could fall down and go to sleep any- 
where.” 

Another ministerial brother, who married 
rather sooner after the death of his wife than 
some of the sisters thought proper and be- 
coming, excused himself as follows: ‘‘ My 
dear brethren and sisters, my grief was 
greater thanI could bear. I turned every 
way for peace and comfort; but none come. 
I sarched the Scripters from Ginisee to Riv- 
erlations, and found a-plenty of promises to 
the widder, but nary one to the widderer. 
And so I took it that the good Lord didn’t 
waste sympathy on a man when it was in 
his power to comfort himself; and, having a 
first rate chance to marry in the Lord, I 
did so, and would do-the same thing again. 
Besides, my brethren, I considered that poor 
Patsey was just as dead as she would ever 
be.” 


A MORE EXCELLENT WAY. 
BY PRESIDENT CHARLES G, FINNEY. 





Ir has been loosely assumed and often 
asserted that play, glee, fun, hilarious sports 
are as truly essential to our existence as food 
and drink, and that to teach men to rise 
above the desire for such things is to teach 
them to annihilate or, at least, to mutilate a 
part of their very nature; that a piety con- 
formed to such teaching is superficial, one- 
sided, fanatical, and greatly defective. But, 
if play and hilarious sports are as necessary 
to us as our food, how happens it that hun- 
dreds and thousands do, indeed, rise and live 
above a felt necessity for any such thing ?— 
that they live entirely above a desire for 
such things, and are conscious of living a 
higher, healthier, holier, and altogether 
happier life than when they lusted after 
worldly pleasures and amusements? This 
has been the living and dying testimony of 
thousands of God’s children. The fact is, we 
have a double nature—a physical and a 
moral or spiritual nature. One side of our 
nature, so to speak, is allied to the physical 
universe; and another allied to the spiritual 
or moral universe. Hence, we have many 
classes of appetites, propensities, desires ter- 
minating upon physical objects; another 
and a higher class of desires, affections, and 
propensities terminating upon spiritual ob- 
jects. These two classes of objects really 
exist, and we are conscious of haying desires 
and affections terminating upon both these 
classes of objects. The desires, affections, 
and propensities of our lower nature natu- 
rally begin their development at birth. The 
light we receive from our physical relations* 
to the world around us stimulates into activ-, 
ity the desires and propensities that term- 
inate upon these objects. At first these de- 
sires are very few and simple, terminating 
on food and drink. As we grow older, our 
sensibility is more and more developed in 
its relations to the multitudinous physical 
objects with which we become acquainted. 
If unenlightened by the spirit of God at an 
early age, the development is altogether on 
the natural or physical side of our nature. 





We begin with desiring to play with a rattle, 
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then with.a doll or a hammer and whip; 
and then we desire pictures and music and 
books, and physical science and art, sports, 
pastimes, and rise from step to step in our 
desires, As the higher ones are developed, 
the mind naturally drops out, and ceases to 
exercise the lower ones. ‘The rattle and the 
doll are exchanged for higher amusements, 
and the lower are suppressed by the devel- 
opment of the higher, until we lose our- 
selves in reveling in the higher walks of 
science. Does any one think of this pro- 
cess as an annihilation or mutilation of our 
nature? Or do we regard it as a higher and 
nobler development of our nature? If a 
scientist loses an interest in what he regards 
as the insipid pleasures of youth, has his 
mind become unsound, is he fanatical or in- 
sane? All this may take place, and often 
does, under the simple light of Nature, 
while the darkness of night broods over our 
moral Nature. The conscience may hardly 
have asserted its existence; and, hence, the 
true idea of guilt and sin has hardly dawned 
upon the soul. The sensibility has not been 
aroused to feel its relations to spiritual and 
eternal realities. The soul isa stranger to 
conviction of sin; and the desire for eman- 
cipation, the hungering and thbirsting after 
righteousness, the feeling after God, Christ, 
and eternal life have not been awakened. 
But the Spirit of God sheds his light upon 
the soul; we immediately become aware of 
& nature, or, at least, of a department of 
our nature of which we had not been ap- 
prised. The holy law of love comes home 
upon us. Our sinful indulgences can no 
longer satisfy or please us. Our self-pleasing 
spirit is seen to be sinful. Self-indulgence re- 
acts uponus and pains us. We are bowed 
under a sense of condemnation and lose all 
interest in worldly amusements. The world 
looks dark, the heavens frown; we even 
lose our appetite for necessary food; we try 
to pray, but our heart will not pray; we are 
driven to extremity; we find ourselves lost, 
and are about to conclude that it is all over 
with us, that we have played the fool and 
lost our souls. At last the troubled spirit 
smites. upon its breast and cries: ‘‘ God 
be merciful to me, a sinner.” Where- 
upon the “star of Bethlehem” arises, the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus is seen. 
He is embraced in the arms of faith; self is 
renounced and our whole being given to 
him. His love is shed abroad in our hearts 
by the Holy Ghost, and now we are con- 
scious of a new and heavenly life stirring 
within us. Now our Bible, our bymn-book, 
and our Jesus fill our thoughts and arouse 
the deepest and holiest activities of our 
souls. And now, after that we have _be- 
lieved, if this our first love is confirmed, en- 
larged, and deepened by a powerful baptism 
of the Holy Ghost, if the Spit continue to 
descend as adew, or come wt a mighty out- 
pouring like a shower, just in proportion as 
we are visited with heavenly illuminations 
and walk in the light of the Lord will our 
thoughts, desires, and affections and whole 
spiritual being be engrossed with these 
revelations. This is a new and higher life. 
Our lower desires, affections and propensi- 
ties have ceased their play, and a higher and 
more spiritual class have been develope 

We have been born again. We have come 
to live, as it were, in a new world. A new 
set of truths, realities, and facts have been 
revealed to us; and our moral nature is en- 
grossed with them, and we naturally lose 
our interest in the pleasures, the fun, and 
play of this world. We have an entirely 
new and /igher source of enjoyment. In 
commup‘’on with God we lose all desire for 
comm?,nion with worldly minds, and can 
consnt to associate with them only for the 
pu’.pose of doing them good. We have 
neither annihilated. nor mutilated any part 
of our nature. Under divine illumination 
the faculties of our higher nature have been 
unfolded, our spiritual nature has been de- 
veloped; and, as an inevitable consequence, 
our desire for worldly sports, glee, fun, pas- 
time, play is no longer present in con- 
sciousness. This is only a higher develop- 
ment, and no annililation or mutilation; it 
is only the inevitable consequence of divine 
illumination. That exactly this state,of 
facts does exist, where the baptism of God’s 
Spirit has been received, hundreds of 
thousands of God’s children can at 
test. From this standpoint it is easy 
to see how Christians may be and are 
enadied to live above the world whilst they 
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are in it; how and when it ceases to he a 
snare to théir souls; and by what means 
both the aged and tlre young Christians of 
all ages may bé permanently so interested 
in Chri&t dnd his religion as to be full of 
spiritual ¢heerfulbess, peace, joy in the 
fioly Gtiost, and effectually rid of the clamor 
of their loWer propensities for fun, glee, 
pierriment, and hil#ftious sports. Pleasure 
parties, pic-nics, pleasure excursions, the- 
aters, fis, and all like amusements cease 
to te desired, I know that this has been 
the casé with me, as well as I know my ex- 
istence; and, if human testimony is to be 
relied upon at all, I know that the same has 
been true of multitudes of persons with 
whom I have conversed and whose biog- 
raphies have conre down to us. And who 
cannot sce that this is the inevitable result 
of divine illumination? It is spiritual dark- 
ness that leaves the mind in so low a state 
as to be hungerimg and tbirsting after 
worldly pleastres and amusements. Under 
these iJluminations the spiritual desires and 
affections become thoroughly aroused and 
fastened upon their correlated objects, 
divine and heavenly shings, and lower and 
earthly aspirations fall away. This process 
is not peculiar to peculiar temperaments or 
to persons of peculiar employments. It is 
the universal effect of high and permanent 
divine illumination. Let ministers, then, 
insist upon the privilege and necessity of a 
powerful baptifm of the Holy Ghost as a 
gift to be @eteived after conversidn. If the 
pastor himself is not enjoying this divine 
illumination, let him not rest till he does. 
Let him live it before ahd preach it to his 
church as essential to their daily walk wth 
God. Let ft be constantly impressed upon 
a\l classes that they are not emancipated, 
that they are not fully alive from the dead, 
until they are sealed with this divine bap- 
fism. Let young converts be universally 
assured that they will lose their first love, 
avd fall into a restless legal bondage, unless 
they receive this haptism of the Holy Ghost, 
this flooding of the water of life, this “ well of 
water which shall spring up in them to eter- 
nal life,” this “anointing that abideth, this 
eiyine light that shall permanently interest 
{bem im the Word of God, and make the 
Bible forever their book of books. Let all 
classes of @od’s children understand that 
this bapu:sth may be renewed to meet their 
highest sud. every possible want; then teach 
their faith to work, and te work by love, 
to @o everything™ for the Lord, to have a 
single eye te his gldty, not only on Sabbath 
days, but on all days; not only in some 
things, but ia all things. Under a powerful 
divine i#mination this can be easily and 
effectually tanght them, and this will secure 
their permatient Satisfaction with the love of 
Christ! Their “ peace will become as a 
river and their righteousness as the waves of 
the ken” They, will not feel the need of 
worldly a:susements, 80 great and high will 
be their Joy 10 ibe Lord. Let the pastor, his 
wife, the clders or deacons, with their wives, 
the ekier members of the church, be imbued 
with this spirit and live under the influence 
of this divine illumination, and rely upon it 
they will not leave the young people who 
are members of the church behind. Let the 
pastor teach judiciously and constantly with 
a divine unttion; lét him lay out the spirit- 
ual work of the chufth. Let him lead off, and 
the anointed ones will surely follow. If any 
lag behind and begin to clamof for worldly 
indulgences, let him understand that they 
are not of a heavenly mind, that they are 
falling or haVe fallen into spiritual death. 
Let the whole church be formed into Bible 
classes, tanght by the more able and spiritual 
members of the chwch, either male or 
female. Let the church te divided into 
sections or Classes, and every member 
held responsibic to attend his particular 
secticue’ meeling as Often as it occurs. 
Let sue ci.urch select, yearly or oftener, 
and ordain leaders of these sections, 
und Jet it be the duty of these leaders to 
know from weck to week the spiritual state 
and labors of every member of their section. 

Let these leaders report to their pastor 
weekly the stele, progress, wants, and pros- 
pects of their different sections, Let these 
leaders employ euch members of their sec- 
tions as they please, to help them in the 
oversight of the other members. Let their 
sectional meetings be free and open for 
prayer and remarks ftom every member. Let 
spiritual questions be freely asked and an- 
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swered and spiritual experience freely re- 
lated. Let these meetings abound in prayer 
and praise, and Jesus ever be the central 
object to which all their aspirations tend. 
Let these leaders be changed as often as need 
be, the exercises varied, and any amount of 
new measures introduced that are necessary 
to keep up a lively and powerful interest 
among the members. Stereotype nothing, 
but exercise a spiritual and common-sense 
discretion in presenting spiritual things in 
every way to interest. Let these leaders see 
that every member has some spiritual work 
on hand from day to day. Let him ascer- 
tain that they are laboring with and praying 
for some souls in an especial manner. En- 
courage them to invite inquirers to their sec- 
tional meetings from week to week, that 
they may be instructed and prayed for. Let 
the whole church be a missionary band; and 
let their labors, successes, discouragements, 
triumphs, joys, sorrows be reported by the 
leaders to the pastor every week. This will 
teach him what he ought to preach. Let 
him come before the church and congrega- 
tion in all his public ministrations with unc- 
tion and power. Especially encourage the 
young to be free in all the meetings for prayer, 
conference, and social worship. Do not 
allow the coldness, formality, the dignity, 
aristocracy, or fastidiousness of the older 
members to create a distance between them 
and the younger members. Let the church 
be one family, and the older members nurs- 
ing fathers and mothers .to the younger. Let 
the greatest cordiality and affection be man- 
ifested. by the older toward the younger 
members; and let the pastor be the confi- 
dential friend and spiritual adviser of every 
member of the flock. Let every member 
be a responsible working member, and let 
every church be fully equipped with its elder 
or elders and deacons and helpers, so that 
the whole church may be kept in a state of 
permanent interest. Let every member, on 
joining, be required to take his or her place; 
let them be pledged to give of their sub- 
stance, according to their ability, for the 
support of religious institutions; and let it 
be seen that these dues are punctually paid. 


Let the preaching be as frequent and abund- 
ant as the pastor is able to perform; and let 
religious meetings be varied and multiplied 
to meet the full necessities of the case and 
keep up as perpetual interest. Let this 
course, or its equivalent, be pursued by any 
number of persons thoroughly baptized 
with the Holy Ghost, and you will witness, 
not a whirlwind of excitement, such as we 
now see in places where the church has 
been for years asleep, and is suddenly and 
powerfully awakened to their state and the 
state of sinners around them; but you will 
see a steady and powerful development of 
the religious life, conversions occurring from 
week to week and from day to day, Chris- 
tians abounding in zeal, full of faith, love, 
and every good work. Christians will be- 
come well acquainted with each other, and 
their socidI“fatercourse will take on a spirit- 
tal type, and not be a snare to them. 
They will meet to plan their work and for 
prayer and praise. The women will meet 
for every benevolent purpose, and the men 
to organize new enterprises for God; and 
they will have so sweet and divine a satis- 
faction in all this as not to hunger or thirst 
for fun, glee, hilarious sports, or pastimes. 

is is the scriptural and rational remedy 
for a clamor after worldly amusements. 
Only let the Holy Spirit, with all his quick- 
ening and enlightening influences, bathe the 
soul in heavenly light from day to day, and 
the lower and worldly aspirations of the 
soul will be effectually suppressed. And 
this, I say again, is neither annihilation nor 
mutilation; but simply a resurrection to a 
higher life. I have seen enough of pastoral 
life to have full faith in the practicability of 
the course I have marked out Especially 
may we calculate with certainty that the 
young, if rightly dealt with when first con- 
verted, will not only continue in their first 
love, but will abound in love and joy and 
hope and every grace, more and more, in- 
stead of falling back into a clamor for 
werldly amusements. The fundamental 
error lies in failing to effectually urge them 
to secure the powerful and continuous bap- 
tism of the Holy Ghost If this is neglected, 
they will live in so much spiritual obscurity 
as to lose their first love and hanker after 
worldly indulgences. Doesany one say that 
in theory this is well enough, but that it is 








impracticable? But does not God require 
that Christians should not only abide in 
their first love, but continue to grow in 
every grace? Does not God hold out to all 
his children the baptism and ensealing of the 
Holy Ghost? Let no one say that what has 
usually been the course of the Christian life 
has been so of necessity. Is no better thing 
promised than we usually witness? Does 
Christ blame Christians for leaving their 
first love if they cannot help it? After the 
Day of Pentecost did Christians think back- 
sliding a necessity? Did the aposties ever 
assume or teach any such thing? Did they 
not assume and teach the direct opposite? 

To besure, many of the churches backslid 
through unbelief, as they do now; but, as 
God is true, there is no necessity for this. 
Since Oberlin was first founded there has 
been almost without interruption what in 
other places would be called a revival. As 
pastor, I have been much absent from my 
people, in evangelistic labors. Until the 
church was divided, because of its over- 
grown dimensions; until the place has been 
filled up by strangers; until new congrega- 
tions have been organized under diverse re- 
ligious teachers, it can truly be said that the 
religious interest was almost universal and 
permanent. I have always had a great deal 
more than pastoral labor to perform; but, 
with all this labor, with the help of my 
brethren and the powerful baptism of the 
Holy Ghost, the work of God has gone and 
still goes on, and the work, especially among 
the young, has never ceased. The work 
among our numerous students has prevailed 
from year to year, and among no class has 
there been so steady and prevailing an influ- 
ence as among the young. While pastor in 
New York, we had no difficulty in interest- 
ing the young members of the church per- 
manantly, and I never heard the inquiry 
raised there: ‘‘ What shall we do to interest 
the young members of our church in re- 
ligion?” We have never realized my full 
ideal of what ought to be; but from the day 
I was converted I have experienced and 
seen enough to convince me of the practica- 
bility of keeping the church and especially 
young Christians from clamoring for world- 
ly amusements. 

But, in conclusion, let me say again, and, 
if possible, more emphatically, that no mul- 
tiplication of meetings or means will long 
prevent Christians from _ backsliding in 
heart unless they secure the baptism of the 
Holy Ghost. Let this be insisted on, as a 
universal necessity and an unalterable con- 
dition of a permanent, all-pervading satisfac- 
tion with the love of Christ—a satisfaction 
that shall rule out of the mind all that class 
of desires that clamor for worldly indulg- 
ences. 


A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


Tue report had been oozing out since Sat- 
urday that on Monday morning Senator 
Pomeroy would appear before the Senate 
for the first time since the election in Kan- 
sas, and make a personal explanation. 
This was sufficient to attract quite a con- 
course Capitolward, and at the beginning 
of the morning hour the Senate Gallery was 
nearly filled—an unusual sight for this win- 
ter. A few minutes after twelve Senator, 
Pomeroy entered a side door, his florid 
complexion subdued to an unwonted degree 
of paleness (partly by a railroad accident), 
but his person rotund as ever—indeed, look- 
ing not in the least like a broken or blighted 
being. He paused, on the way to his seat, to 
shake hands with Senators Logan, Fenton, 
and others. His chair is beside Patterson's, 
which at this moment was also vacant. 
Presently Senator Patterson entered, looking 
pale and worn, and took his seat. Senator 
Pomeroy leaned over and offered b3* kand. 
How the world of opinion, and their p:aces 
and prospects in it, had changed since these 
men last exchanged greetings. Senator 
Pomeroy arose with perfect deliberation, 
holding in his hand two or three pages of 
neatly written manuscripts, from which he 
read, inaudibly at first, his voice deepening 
and growing stronger as he went on. He 
said that he had not spoken in his own de- 
fense before for lack of time and place. He 
pronounced every allegation made against 
him specifically false. He denied every 
statement affecting his integrity. He had 
never entered into any agreement with any 
member of the legislattré, ‘and had never 





Sy 
paid a dollar to any member to vote for hin, 
He asked that a special committee be 
pointed, composed largely of his po}j 
opponents, to investigate all the 

made against him in the fullest and 
promptest manner, that a report might 
be made before his term of office expired, 
His manner and tones were most effective . 
and as he went on his voice seemed to gain 
strength and confidence, as if he felt that he 
were making a good impression and had the 
sympathy of his audience. That he hag the 
personal sympathy of both floor and galleries 
there can be no doubt. The senators, ay 
men, feel deeply any accusation affecting the 
honor of one of their own body; while the 
gallery—at least, the feminine partis 
always sorry for the man who looks paleang 
as if he were in trouble, irrespective of hig 
innocence or guilt. To look down on thg 
bleached faces of three such men as Pomer 
Patterson, and Colfax, smitten in the high 
places of the nation, was a sight which could 
evoke only commiseration and sorrow jp 
every heart save those that thrive on the 
calamities of others. 

In the House of Representatives every ong 
was on the look out for Oakes Ames. There 
was a great outcry and loud threats on 
Saturday that if he did oot appear this Mon. 
day morning the Sergeant-at-Arms was to be 
sent after him. Whispers were loud and 
long that he not only would not come on 
Monday morning, but that he would not 
come at all At the end of his ten dayg 
honest Oakes appears, just as he promised, 
with his portentous memorandum-book in 
his pocket. Some gaze down upon him, and 
declare that he looks pale; others that he 
looks haggard; others that he looks wicked, 
Nevertheless, he looks neither; but just the 
same asever. He has not been in the Rep- 
resentative Chamber half an hour, but ab 
ready the most fearful information seems 
somehow to have leaked out of his pocket— 
out of the memorandum-book, probably. 
It is said that the perusal of its pages has 
refreshed and invigorated his memory to ade 
gree altogether appalling to the -1nfortunate 
mortals whom it convicts. From the most 
comfortable of stolid mortals, Oakes Ames is 
suddenly transformed into a gigantic fate, 
whose slightest movement about the ITouse 
floor is contemplated even by the gallerics 
with awe, if not dread. As soon as it is dis 
covered that he has once more appeared on 
the troubled scene of action there is a uni- 
versal rush for the Poland Committce-room. 
And intense is the disappointment of the 
crowd when they find that all their pushing 
will not avail for the next twenty-four 
hours. Tuesday that same committee-room 
witnesses one of the most disgraceful sights 
that ever degraded the Capitol of this nation 
Picture it! Three or four hundred men, 
gathered everywhere, from congressional 
seats to the strect-gutters, all eager and wait 
ing for the public disgrace of the Vice 
President of the United States; and for what 
a price—for the paltry price of $1,200! For 
this mean and meager mess of pottage the 
majority fairly believed he had sold the 
record of nearly fifty years of honorable 
manhood. To gloat over his public down- 
fall was a priceless privilege, on which they 
were now intent with chattering mouths and 
happy eyea. The “Public” isa fickle and 
cruel lover. It begins by endowing its ob- 
ject with qualities which it never possessed, 
falling down and worsbiping it in blind 
adoration; but, when it opens its eyes and 
discovers its mistake, does it blame its own 


own obtuseness by accusing, neglecting, and 
finally forsaking the one whom it abjectly 
delighted to honor. Schuyler Colfax is the 
most painful example of this fact which our 
politicscan show. He is the very Schuyler 
Colfax to-day that he was when his name 
gave such magnetism to the presidential 





ticket of 1868. The Vice-Presidency was the 
tloud-tide of his favor. The popular represent- 
ative, the lionized Speaker, once ensconced 
in a place without patronage, irrevocably 
possessed by a wife, secure in hisown castle, 
suddenly ceased to be in the public thought 
the happy, hail fellow at large, the feted, 
followed, and lauded lion of the hour, In 
that moment of supreme success did he for- 
get his fellows—the men and women who 
pushed bis triumphal car with steadfast, un- 
tiring, unselfish hands to its final goal? I 
know not. I only know that of the sin of 





| ingratitude he'is loudly accused, and remiias 
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lack of vision? Oh! no. It avenges its 
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today unforgiven. My own belief is that 
bat seemed ingratitude to many was the 
jpevitable result of new conditions, not of 
deliberate will. No less, from that bour he 
jas been pursued and punished by the press. 
We hear so much about the power of the 
{| Well, its power is a fiendish one so 
far as it represents personal enmity and pri- 
gate spite. It is terrible to contemplate that 
4 man’s character may be filched away from 
him in type because Jackanapes, who penned 
+ ig enraged that be was not i vited to his 
vfetim’s pouse to dinner. He missed the 
dinoer, put not the revenge; nothe! Honest 
Jeb ond Jemima read the paragraph, in their 
ieelated home. They ponder over it in sor- 
w, Their newspaper savsit. Ther news- 
ae eannot lie. Meanwhile, Jackonapes 
crows to his cronies in ‘‘ Newspaper Row”: 
He didn’t invite me to dinner; but I can 
wari’ him duun. Well bring that gentleman 
tohis level. He'll feel the power of the 
press, 10 his sorrow.” Yes, he felt it at the 
Phila@elphia Convention, The newsnaper 
and his own sad lack of reticence made 
nvler Colfax’s renomination impossible. 
But it shouid have been a malicious crime, 
jndeet, (one of which he is by nature inca- 
10 have called out all the person lani- 
yexhibited there. ‘‘ After his election 
to the Vice-Presidency be would not look at 
anewsnaper man.” This is the standing and 
aipreme acensetion held against Schvyler 
Qolfix for four years. It has deepened 
fhe color and purgency of every 
other. The root which nourishs to 
sch malignant life the worst susnicions 
of to-day is personal animosity. Former 
things have pessel away. Swept clear of 
glamour, the lover’s eves are wide, verv wide 
open now. It sees the verv Schuyler Colfax 
vhom it declared it saw four years ago. 
The light which reveals him has changed; 
put notthe man. He was not the god whom 
the press deified: nor is be the demon of 
meanness whom it now condemrs. This is 

the power of the press and of the public! 
What is true of Mr. Colfax is equally so, 
inesence, if not in deyree, of his fellow- 
sifferers. Note this fact in their favor, and 
do not forget it. Not one of the men so 
jondly and T was about to say so in- 
humanly, but no, humanly accused has 
gown rich in public service. There are 
menin Washington who came toit poor who 
sre cow immensely rich. Not one of their 
names are convected with the Credit Mobilier. 
They were too wary, too used to covering 
the tracks of their detours to leave behind 
them the faintest. one visible. The men so 
wlackily involved are comparatively poor 
men—rot one in a practical sense a business 
mn. They are men who could not live a 
eor without work,and who naturally and 
landibty wish to muke the best and most, 
honorably, of their small savings. They 
were just the men to be eaught in such a 
trap, and honestly caught, And just the 
men, being caught, to be half scared to death. 
After having all their lives striven to be 
honest and honorable, how appalling to be 
surprised in such a snare. As I said last 
Week, had they faced their foe, they would 
have been relensed and exonerated. 
But they were moral cowards, as we all are 
in some concentrated, fateful moment. For 
‘their own sakes, for their party’s sake, 
through weakness of the will, they became 
tangled in a network of quibbl:s ani eva- 
sions, out of which even to-day they can- 
notescape. They have fallen from the ab- 
solute standard of the ideal statesman, no 
onecan deny ; but who in justice can believe 
that men like Patte:son. Colfax, and Gar- 
field would barter their past, forfeit their 
future,and besmirch their manhood for so 

Poor, so pitiful a sum ? M. C. A. 


Att. 


EXHIBITION OF THE WATER- 
COLOR SOCIETY. 


Ux. en the wing of the National Academy of 
Design the ‘American Society of Painters in 
Water-colors” opencd its sixth anuual exhibi- 
Hon, on Thursday, Feb. Gth (the evening before 
having been devoted to the private view, if that 
Tame can apply to the usually crowded and 
fashionable receptions given by the Academy at 
its opening forthe season). We heartily con- 
&ratulate this young and enterprising society of 
Water-colorists on, as it seems to us, from a 
single visit, the best and most brilliant display 
they have made. There seems to have been no 

“Tack of industry on the part of most of those of 
ltsmembers who have hitherto contributed so 
fally and so ably to its exhibitions. We miss, 

Mis true, the presence of a few of their strong- 
‘st men—especially Samuel Colman, the first 
President, now in Europe, and of whose work 
We believe there is but one small picture; and of 
Williara Hart, their late president, who appears 
tohavesent nothing. The rest of the regular 
contributors whose works have been heretofore 
Most attractive came out in full force. The 

hag of R. Swain Gifford, Louis C. 
lfany, W. T. Richards, J. D. Smillie, A. F. 

Fae F..O. C. Darley, T. W. Wood, A. H. 

4... Farrer, J. M. Faloouer, J. C. 
io Hillaee, andsome others, are par- 

Neularly noticable, A large addition te the ex- 











(with some distinguished exceptions)—is the 
collection of English pictures, from 355 to 558, 
belonging to or contributed by Mr. Blackburn, 
of England, now ona visit to America. These 
Enzlish pictures, we understand, are for sale. 
The Academy has also, we are glad to see, 
allowed a liberal margin for drawinys in crayon, 
pencil, and pen-and-ink, as well as works iv 
black-and-white, etchings, ete. Itis very grati- 
fying to notice this feature of our exhibitions, 
which is rather a new one; for these smaller 
sketches or studies are often full as interesting 
to lovers of art as the larger and more ambi- 
tious works, 

Full justice can hardly be done to the talent 
shown in this admirable exhibition from notes 
taken in a first visit of afew hours. As far as 
we can, however, we will endeavor to do so in 
this article. 

Mr. R. Swain Gifford and Mr. L. C. Tiffany 
(whoa year or two ayo were companions on a 
trip to Morocco and Egypt) are particularly 
strong this vear on Oriental subjects. They are 
voth culorists of marked excellence, and iv the 
Eastern meterial, which they gathered with 
great industry and enthusiasm, they seem to 
have found just what they needed in the way of 
Picturesque form and color. Mr. Gifford’s 
“Old Fountain in Cairo,” “ Tomb of a Saint 
near Tangier,”’ ‘* Western Gate of Tangier,” and 
* Nile Boats Waiting fur a Breeze” are about 
the best things be has achieved in water-colors. 
Tu some respects Mr. Tiffany's works are more 
brilliant, but not so good in drawing. Indeed, 
we are inclined to criticise Mr. Tiffany some- 
what severely for careless drawing in his Moor- 
ish figures, a defect all the more apparent from 
the prominence he gives them as single figures, 
remarkable for strong effective relief and color. 
Perhaps his best picture is No. 64, ‘Lazy Life 
around the Old Sub-treasury of Morocco, at 
Tangier.” Mr. Tiffany is a young man, who has 
made wonderful progress during the short 
period he bas been painting. He has had some 
good instruction in France, and has adopted his 
Gecidedly foreign style with a remarkable facil- 
ity and sympathy. His strong points are pic- 
turesque composition and effective color and 
tone. But before he exhibits such prominent 


hibition—large, but not particularly interesting 





figure-pieces we would recommend to him a 
serious winter or two of work in the antique 
and l'fe schools, Without this all his genius 
for co'or will fail to make him a great artist, 
however popular. 

There are some six or eight works by Mr. W. 
T. Richards, mostly mountain views, small in 
size, and for certain qualities exquisite works of 
art—far surpassing avythivg of the kind of the 
English painters on the walls of the exhibition 
rooms. For drawing, for minute but not trifling 
finish, for delicate acrial perspective, and for 
skies that are real, not “‘ painty”’ air and vapor, 
we have seen nothing in water-color to com- 
pare with these little views. They are as far 
removed *:om the loose, sketchy, and blotty 
style of the English school as from the hard, 
over-literal manner of other works we have 
seen. Indeed, they seem to stand alone as 
specimens of what mey be done in water-color 
on a small space and with the requisite feeling 
and conscientousness, 

Mr. A. F, Bellows was one of the artists, we 
understand, whose paintings were all swept 
away by the Boston conflagration, The works 
of Mr. William Hant and of Mr. Hamilton 
Wild, it may be remembered, shared the same 
disastrous fate. They saved absolutely nothing. 
We are all the more glad to see Mr. Bellows at 
work again, and that he has given us some ex- 
cellent record of himself in this exhibition. Lis 
green, leafy, chcerful pastoral pictures are 
always pleasant to see, though somewhat too 
“mannered” and running in the same veio. 
We like much better two or three admirable 
studies here of seaside rocks—fresh, vigorous, 
and charming in color, and cannot but hope we 
may see more work of his of the same style and 
character. 

Mr. James D. Smillie, the new president of 
the Society, we believe, is hardly so well repre- 
sented as usual, Astudy from Nature in the 
Adirondacks is the ouly landscape of his we 
noticed. Mr. F. O. C. Darley’s ‘Street Scene 
in Italy,”” No. 158, is very spirited and truthful. 
Mr. J. M. Falconer’s bits of cottage and street 








views have always a naive, fresh, low-toned 
charm for us, Of these we think we were most 
impressed by No. 145, “* Night from a City Win- 
dow,” as full of feeling. Mr. T. C. Farrer still 
surprises us by his steady perseverance in the 
right path, after his long aberrations in the 
cruditics and dissonances of tone and color. 
He may congratulate himself that he has 
seceded from that incorrigible sect of the 
Porkyrogenite—the worshipers of purple— 
of whom traces are seen in Mr. Blackburn's 
collection. See No. 420, for example, and note 
the queer purple calf. It is very curious, by 
the way, how widely this purple disease was 
propegated and spread in England, and even 
here to some extent. It was simply a color- 
plindness, that thought all the greys of Nature 
were of a violet hus. 

** Hard Times” and “ Seed Corn,” Nes. Stand 





58, by Mr. T. W. Wood,‘are very excellent speci- 
mens of that vigor and feeling for character 
which Mr. Wood always shows. Mr. J. C. 
Nicoll exhibits several excellent studies and 
sketches that arefullof Nature. We think he has 
made progre:s, Of Mr. A. H. Wyant we noticed 
but one small pictare—a twilight landscape— 
characterized by his usual tenderness and pen- 
sively poetic feeling. No. 61, “A Store-yard 
and Manhattan Market, foot of 34th street,” by 
A. A. Anderson, is a work of decided merit. 
Mrs, E, Murray’s works—her Spanish gipsies, 
brigands, ete.—are well known, snd by many 
lovers of art highly prized. They are am- 
bitious, brilliant after a fasion, and artistic; 
but we can’t help thinking they belong to av 
artificial and sensational school, that must pss 
away. Nevertheless, we are always glad to see 
avain (though go often exhibited) her best work 
by far, “The Eleventh Hour.” This, however, 
is among the E-ylish pictures. Tiere are one 
or two of Miss Fidelia Bridges’s tender and 
delicate glimpses of birds and their fleld en- 
vironment, We aiways greet with pleasure 
these simple transcripts of Nature from the 

eneil of thia accomplished and true artist. 
And, if we may step fora moment out of our 
path, we should like to mention a series of 
twelve water-color drawings we lately saw from 
her hand, representing the twelve wenths of 
the year by their characteristic birds, weeds, 
and flowers, not one of which was nota little 
poem by itsclii Of Mr. John W, I[ills—there 
are two Hills, father and son, but we hardly 
know “ which is woich’”’—we were most struck 
by No. 142, ‘‘ Moonlight, Lake George.” It has 
the true feeling and quality of moonlight and 
is very poetic. 

In the West Room a very remarkable eeries 
of drawings in pen-and-ink is exhibited, sixteen 
in number, illustrating Hawthorne’s romance 
the “Scarlet Letter’—the work of Mr. C. G. 
Bush, of Boston. New Yorkers may remem- 
ber occasional caricatures of his, in the illus- 
trated papers, in outline. But those give no 
idea whatever of the remarkable talent, if not 
genius, shown in these drawings. We cannot 
say that there are not grave faults in drawing; 
for Mr. Bush, we understand, is a young and 
self-made artist. But for power of expres- 
sion, for depicting of character, for depth 
and tenderness of feeling, in which he seems 
to have seized the \ery spirit and the costume 
of the times of that striking romance, we 
have seen nothing from an American hand that 
is more worthy of notice than these graphic 
and vigorous illustrations. 

No. 296, by Peter Moran, is a very clever 
little picture, called ‘‘The Critics,” in which 
this profession is satirically ass-ociated in the 
artist’s imagination with two patient individ- 
uals of the brute creation—viz., two donkeys, 
who are standing before a painter’s canvas and 
hee-hawing over his work. We don’t know 
whether the conceiion is entirely original, for 
we remember a picture not long ago in the 
Academy in which some respectable geese were 
playing the part of critics in the same circum- 
stances. The critics made game of those geese 
at the time; but we forbear tosay anything of 
these asses of Mr. Moran. 

There is another Manor—Thomas—who has 
two very striking fantusie, called ‘‘ Sugges- 
tions,’”’ $311 and 327, in black and white, very 
Doreish and fascinating. A picture of “ Hi- 
awatha and the Serpent,” 310, by the same 
hand, is noticeable for fancy. In this same 
room is a beautiful drawing, full of sentiment, 
of a mother and child, by Eastman Johnson; 
and two by the French artist, Jacques, which 
are worth more than a passing iook. 

Of the English collection we failed to find 
much that interested us. But here is a ‘‘ Druid 
Circle near Keswick,” by 8. H. Buker, No. 336, 
which we pause before. Simple, quict, unam- 
bitious, but a noble subject. Ouly a few stones 
in aring upon a lonely heath, with a cloud- 
shadow over itanda gleam of light toucbing 
one of the mystic stones—nothing more; yet it 
lingers in our memory, while scores of others 
are forgotten. No, 498, “The Ilaunted ITouse,” 
is another picture we pause over, and shall not 
forget to see when we go again. By Edwin 
Edwards. No. 430 is another poetic subject, 
ouly too sketchy to be satisfactory, by Arthur 


Science. 


Tue wide diffusion of small quantities of 
the rarer elements in Nature and the difficulty 
of attaining complete chemical separations is 
every day illustrated, and is one of the most 
curious lessons taught us by the spectroscope. 
The occurrence of minute quantities of silver 
and sowe other metals in the sea-water is made 
evident by their presence in the ashes of sea- 
weeds, which abstract these us they do iodine 
and potash salts and phosphat-s from the ocean's 
waters, That gold was a metal very widely 
Giflused in Nature is a fact which has long been 
known ; and it bas been found tiat lead is scl- 
dom or never free from traces of this precious 
metal. That it should be present like silver in 
the waters of the sea seems not, however, to 
have becn suspected; partly for the reason, 
perhaps, that the so'uble compounds of gold 
hithe to stndicd are for the most part very 
unstable and readily reduced to the metallic 
state, The la-e researches of Sonstadt have, 
however, shown that the sea-water on tye 
British coasts contains in solution an apprecia- 
ble quantity of go'd—cqnal, according to him, 
to about one grain to the ton of water; and be 
has even suggested that it may be poss‘ble to 
extract this small quantity with profit, by the 
following process. Tue sea-water, being intro- 
duced into large tanks and reservoirs, is there to 
be treated with a small amount of chlorid of 
barium, by which a precipitate of sulphate of 
barium is formed, which, slowly subsiding, 
carries down with it, in a manner not very 
clearly understood, the gold, probably in on 
oxydized condition, forming what is called 
aurie acid, in combination with baryta. -Th's 
precipitate, thus formed, when submitted te 
chemical assay, in the usual manner, yields a 
bead of an alloy consisting of about six parts of 
gold and four parts of silver. 

Other methods have also been devised by 
Sonstadt by which to detect the presence of 
the precious metals in sea-water. One of these, 
which is very ingenious, consists in adding to 
the sea-water, successively, small portions of 
salts of protoxyd of iron and tin and a little 
soluble cblorid of mercury, From this results 
the precipitation of a minute portion of metallic 
mercury, which, separating from a state of dif- 
fusion in the sea-water, carries down with it both 
the gold and the si'ver, in the form of an amal- 
gam. The first described method is, however, 
the simplest. The agent which keeps the gold 
in sea-water ina soluble oxydized condition, 
and prevents its reduction and precipitation by 
organic matters, is, according to Sonstadt, the 
small amount of iodine which the occan-water 
contains. This, as bas been shown, when in 
the condition of iodid of calcium is easily decom- 
posed, with the evolution of free iodine, which 
dissolves metallic gold. 

It is instructive to consider how enormons ts 
the amount of the precious metals, gold and 
silver, which exists dissolved in the water of the 
ocean—an amount probably exceeding dy many 
times the whole that is used as a circulating 
medium inthe commerce of the world. The 
important bearing of these curious facts on tae 
question of the origin and mode of formation 
of ore-deposits is obvious, and, did time permit, 
might serve as the theme of curious specula- 
tions. 

....In the volume of the Proceedings of the 
AcaJemy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 
just issued, it is recorded that where two mush- 
rooms appeared in a meadow in 1871 two circles 
of mushrooms, eight to nine feet in diamet:r, ap- 
peared the following year. The mushrooms, 
several score of them, occupied a space of about 
six inches in diameter at the margin of each 
circle. The whole mass of grass inside the 
circle had a bluish tint, as compared with the 
greener grass on the outside, showing that the 
white threads which constitute the under- 
ground “runners” of the mushroom had sone- 
what affected the grass-roots in their journey 
from the common center. These observations 
would seem to show that, while part of the 
mushroo:a germ is elevating itself in the atmos- 
phere, and forming the edible structure we 
know as the “‘ mushroom,” at the same time 








Severn. “An Arab Cemetery, near Algiers,” 
surrounded by tall palms, that throw their 
shadows upon the domed roof of the tomb. 
There are some striking architectural views by 
Callow and by Prout; a ‘“‘ View of James tae 
Firat’s Bed-room, Knole,”” by Louise Rayner; 
two fine Dores, from the “ Toilers of the Sea” ; 
and, lastly, though these are with the American 
pictures, No, 40, ‘*The Rival Florists,” by E. 
K. Johnson, a work of some size, of great fin- 
ish, and full of striking delineation of charac- 
ter; and No, 240, “Scott and his Friends,” by 
J. Faed, which, apart from its extreme clever- 
ness, must be exceedingly interesting to those 
who know who all these frieuds are. 

This we know is the record of onlya enr- 
sory examination of this brilliant collcetion of 
pictures, Ifamotber visit should suggest any 
additional notiees, we may have something 








more te say. 


thready runners are pushing out und.rzround, 
to form a crop for next year; just as a straw- 
berry runner pushes over the surface .ra pota- 
to-thread progresses beneath the ground. As 
the potatu-set grows, a stem pusiies up, which 
bears leaves and finally flowers; and at the 
same time threads push out at the base, wich, 
after they have journeyed a foot or 80, 
gradually thicken into @ starchy mass,, 
which we popularly call “the potato.” Af. 
ter these are perfected, the thready conncction 
with the main stem dies, and the tuber goes on 
a new and independent existence. In this way 
the first year’s product of the potato would be 
ranged in a circle around the original growth; 


and it appears the growth of the musiroom is 
on a similar plan. 


This gives us a new idea of mushroom growth, 
The low ferms of plant-life to which this be- 
longs are often very evanescent, A speck of 





mold te-day appear, te-moirow matures ite 
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spores, and is gone. But this is more like a —= 


perennial plant; which, though the central or 
parent stem may decay every year or two, at 
1nost, still ‘‘ marches on,’ by;means of runners, 
suckers, offsets, or some other form of added 
biatter. 

In Europe they have fungi in the meadows 
which radiate spawn from a center, as here 
described in the mushroom. But these destroy 
the grass almost as fast as the thready spawn 
progresses. The brown spots in the grass- 
fields ere known to the people as “fairy 
rings.” 


....The younger Prof. Milne Edwards, of the 
Jardin des Plantes, has recently made some im- 
portant zoological discoveries. He determined, 
a few years since, the character of a number of 
species of Mammalia from Thibet, which 
were previously unknown. The most remark- 
able of these is a bear-like animal, somewhat 
smaller than our black bear, with a short, wide 
head and teeth much like a raccoon. It is 
white, with large black areas, one in particular 
including each eye. It represents a new genus, 
tluropoda M. E. He ascertained the existence 
of anew genus of deer, Hiaphurus, which has a 
long tail and very peculiar horns. One species 
was found in Western China. There were also 
numerous new gnawing animals (Rodents), 
monkeys, ete. A huge salamander, three feet 
long and more, much like the “ water-dog’’ of 
our Western rivers, was also found, adding one 
more point of resemblance between Eastern 
Asia and Eastern America. More recently Prof. 
Milne Edwards has obtained from Brazil a new 
genus of armadillos, with a rudimental shell 
and a short, wide head, be‘ng a remarkable link 
of association with otber types of Adentata, re- 
cent and fossil. The shell exists as'a band on 
each side, while the back is covered with fur. 
The scales of the head are reduced to a band on 
the posterior part. The tail is perfectly naked 
and like that of an opossum. He named the 


species Scleropleura bruneti. 


....Three Italian naturalists — Balsamo- 
Crivelli, Magi, and Ercolani—have recently 
solved, in large part, the problem as to the re- 
production of eels, This has héretofore been a 
mystery, for neither male nor female characters 
have been, with very rare exceptions, found to 
exist in them. The fact of their descending fresb 
waters to the sea in order to bring forth their 
young has rendered the subject more obscure. 
Two naturalists onlybad, on one or two occa- 
sions, observed ova in certain examples, which 
they therefore concluded were females. But the 
Italian naturalists have found thatthey are true 
hermaphrodites, and that the male and female 
organs coexist. in the same individuals. They 
show that of the male organs that of one side is 
rudimental, while the other is very similar in 
structure to the ovaries. At a certain season 
they develop spermatosodids, which are col- 
lected in little receptacles supported on a stem. 
The ovaries have no oviduct, and the eggs when 
they burst their envelopes fall into the abdom- 
inal cavity and are expelled by a pore. The 
spermatozodids are supposed to escape in the 
same way, and to impregnate the ova while 
mingled with them in the abdominal cavity. 


-...-The common Sundew of our swamps, 
Drosera rotundifolia, is attracting some at- 
tention just now, from the fact that it is 
rarely found with its flowers open. Some have 
supposed it was a question of time, and 
have given twelye at noon as about tie 
hour; but others report them “ wide-awake”’ 
early in tae morning. They have also been 
found open both in cloudy and in clear weather; 
so that it is yet a matter for some original ob- 
server to discover and make known what it is 
which causes Drosera flowers to open, and all 
the interesting little incidents which are sure to 
follow a close observation and unfolding of this 
interesting subject. 


-.«-Cuphea platycentra, the “cigar plant” 
and sometimes “‘coral plant’? of our street 
markets, has recently been discovered to burst 
open its seed-vessel by the swelling of the 
placenta—or the cellular’ matter by which the 
seed is attached to the ovarian wall. Any one 
ean observe this, as the Cuphea is @ very com- 
mon garden plant; and, while in Europe it 
matures its seed-vessels but rarely, here it 
seems guite at home in this respect. It is per- 
haps the only known instance where the seed- 
vessel at inaturity is forced open in this man- 
ner. 


.--- Prof. O. C. Marsh has recently discovered 
some remarkable forms of bird-reptiles in Kan- 

_ as. The feet are like those of birds and the 
wings also ornithic; but the vertebra are 
biconcave (a form unknown in recent birds) 
aud the jawe furnisbed with teeth. There are 
two species known, which he calls /chthyornis 
dispar and Apatornis celer. They probably be- 


jong to the same division ag the Archaopteryz of 
Solenhofen. 


....Prof. Thomas Walley, in the Proceedings 
of the Botanical Society of Edinburgh, speaks of 
the poisoning of a cow by the feeding on the 
leaves of the balsam poplar, Populus Balsamea. 


Hlissions. 


Forgren missionaries in Jaffoa, Ceylon, have 
been somewhat disturbed by a Tamil tract re- 
cently published by a man of considerable 
ability and reputation as a Tamil scholar, Aru- 
mugam Navales, known as the Sivite reformer. 
This pampblet attacks with especial virulence 
Christianity, _ native Christians, Christian 
schools, and the Jaffna Gollege, under the 
control of the A. B, C. F. M.; but, secording to 
the Rev. Edmund Rigg, Wesleyan missionary 
(English), it vents its choicest spleen upon the 
heads of missionaries, particularly those of the 
Wesleyan persuasion, who are therein denounced 
as mercenary, fraudulent, ambitious, and hypo- 
critical. The disciples of this ‘‘ reformer” are 
very active in their opposition to Christianity ; 
but statemente so evidently false or exagger- 
ated as those of the tract in question cannot 
have much weight with those who are most 
likely to read it, and for whom it is intended— 
the Hindus among whom the missionaries are 
laboring. We regret to notice in Mr. Rigg’s 
communication an assertion which implies a 
want of perfect harmony of feeling and of effort 
among Christian missionaries in Jaffna. In an 
appeal for Wesleyan schools in the Jaffna mis- 
sion Mr. Rigg writes: 

“Our schools have never bent their heads in 
lowliness before any one. We have alwa 
sought the first place, and have won it. We 
bave always prided ourselves upon being Al, 
and never more so than this year. Nay, our 
very success has provoked antagonism; and we 
have to-day two powerful rivals, a Sivite En- 
glish school and a Jaffna college, both of 
which are restless to draw away our boys and 
spoil us of our work. To counteract these op- 
posing forces, we have been compelled to add 
our sixth standard an upper class, called the 
‘collegiate department,’ ’’ etc. 
We cannc ! believe tuat such a state of feeling 
as this which Mr. Rigg imagines is conducive 
either to the temporal or spiritual prosperity of 
the schools in question, or that it is in accord- 
ance with the general experience of our 
foreign missionaries, who are more apt to re- 
joicein each other’s successes, and to “lend a 
hand,” than to build on another’s foundation 
or to steal their building material from 
another's pile. It is interesting to note in this 
connection the wonderful increase of interest 
manifested by the Wesleyan missionaries in 
regard to educational matters. Mr. Rigs 
earnestly requests that help may be sent to 
bring up the collegiate department of their 
schools in Jaffua to such a state of efficiency as 
todo credit to the Wesleyan Church. Rev. 
Henry Little, of Tanjore, in the Madras 
Presidency, India, with great earnestness states 
the difficulty of building up the Church except 
through its schools. Tanjore district is divided 
into 9 talugs, to one of which the town Negapa- 
tam, where Mr. Little is stationed, gives its 
name, This talug has a population of 132,706. 
In the town the Wesleyans have in all 4 boys’ 
schools and 2 girls’ schools, training 480 chil- 
dren, out of a population of 33,090. In the 
talug outside of the town the mission has 8 
schools, training 100 boys, out of a population of 
nearly 100,000. In Wanuilum talug (population 
190,000) there is one school, with 36 boys, the 
only mission school for nearly 200,000 inhabit- 
ants. The mission is increasing its schools, be- 
cause the tide of popular feeling leads that way; 
and the labor that the missionary formerly ex- 
pended in going out and preaching among the 
adult population is now devoted to teaching 
the children, “We are gradually, I fear, be- 
coming schoolmasters or inspectors,’’ he 
writes. ‘But who will blame us? While 
we have hundreds of children in our schools, 
we number only 146 members of our native 
churches, after 50 years of labor.”’ Of 
course, these numbers only relate to Mr. 
Little’s own station, the Negapatam and Triv- 
alore circuits. From the Natal district, Africa, 
there comes a call for a Wesleyan institution 
for training young men, who shall be under the 
care of a brother able to devote all his time to 
the work. Rev. J. Jackson, of Indaleni, pro- 
poses to found a self-supporting institution, 
where pupils can devote three or four hours 
every day to the growth of sugar-cane, and the 
rest of the day to study, as he does not feel 
justified in calling upon the Soeiety forj 
the necessary funds. From Nassau, West 
Indies, a most pressing appeal is made for 
means to erect a scbool-building, which, with 
the land upon which it is built, shall cost 3,500 
pounds. ‘“Jndging from long observation,”’ 
writes Rev. Geo. Terry, the Nassan missionary, 
‘mental culture seems essential to the exist- 
ence of piety. Iam perfectly sure that I am 
doing real missionary work in trying by labori- 
ous culture to prepare the mind and heart for 
the better reception and more permanent reten- 
tion of truth.” And even from the northern 
shore of Lake Superior the missionary in charge, 
Rev. E. 8. Curry, while petitioning for, at least, 
four Indian helpers, to be stationed at different 
points, from Sault Ste. Marie to Nipigon, asks: 





“Tf no better could be done, could we not have 
a school-teather at each of these places ?’ and 








residence. 
Europe and America sent out missionaries to 
all of these five cities. In 1845 the emperor 
issued an edict abolishing death as a penalty for 
professing Christianity in China. 
treaties with Western nations are such that 
missionaries may reside at seventeen of the 
most important cities of China, including the 
capital of the empire and the capitals of six of 
the provinces. 
ports by which they can travel throughout the 
empire, under the protection of the Western 
Treaty Powers. 
the whole of China, an area of 5,500,000 miles, 
to missionaries. Out of the Chinese population 
of 400,000,000' there have been gathered into 
Protestant Christian churches 9,000 commun- 
icants. 
ties are represented in China by less than 150 
ordained missionaries. There are eight pro- 
vinces where no missionary is yet at work, the 
laborers being concentrated upon a few import- 
ant points, such as Canton or Peking. The 
principal centers thus occupied by various 
British, American, and German societies are 
only about 20. In the Canton province, whose 
population is over 20,000,000, there are 15 mis- 
sionaries and 4 lady teachers, employed by six 
different societies, making less than oue foreign 
teacher for a million natives. 


Indians, educated in Wesleyan schools, who 
could be engaged as local preachers and teach- 
ers at these stations, where the natives are beg- 
ging for echools. While from Germany Mr. 
Barratt reports, in proof of the more definite 
organization of Methodism in that country, be- 
sides their first administration of the Lord's 
Supper, where 104 communicants were present, 
the fact that during the past year the number of 
Wesleyan Sunday-scholars had increased from 


502 to 854, and of teachers from 82 to 65. 


-..-In 1842 the English treaty with China 


opened the five ports of Canton, Amoy, Fuh 


Chau, Ningpe, and Shanghae to merchants as a 
Immediately missionary sooieties in 


Now the 


Missionaries can have pass- 


These treaties virtually open 


The various Protestant religious soeie- 


... Rev. E. Lane, who is stationed at Cam- 


pinas, Brazil, where the Southern Presbyterians 
have recently established a mission, and have 
bought 24 acres of land for mission purposes 
and for the use of their schools, in order to | 
prevent any misapprehension on the part of | 
friends of the mission as to the time devoted by | 
the missionaries to educational work, states | 
that the school at Campinas is an incidental part 
of mission work, although imperatively called 
for; and that of the S or 10 ministers laboring in 
Brazil not one is engaged in teaching, but all 
are preaching the truth, and meeting sufficient | 
opposition to develop their Christian manliness | 
of character. 
preaching 16 miles from Campinas, had his life 
threatened by an armed mob; and a Brazilian 
(a converted Roman Catholic priest), who is a 
member of the Northern Presbyterian Mission, 
was but a few wecks since insulted and mal- 
treated because he wished to preach the truth 
as he understood it. Such outbreaks, however, 
are contrary to the popular feeling. 


One, a few months before, while 


...-Rev. H. B. Pratt, of the Colombia Mission 


(Southern Presbyterian), proposes to remove his 
mission station from Barranquilla, on the coast, 
and to establish himself in Socorra, capital of 
the State of Santander, where he finds a com- 
pany of 100 or 200 hearers anxious to retain a 
Protestant missionary among them. The old 
station of Barranquilla he would have etill re- 


tained by the Board, if not bya resident mis- 
sionary, at least 
sistant, Mr. Gall 


through the agency of his as- 
ardo, who is now employed as 
a colporteur. 


...-Rev. J. C. Dupois, Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman of St. Croix, held public service at. 
Ponce, Porto Rico, last spring, by invitation of 
Protestants in the place; and the result of the 
service was the organization of the Parish of 
the Holy Trinity, under the direction and over- 
sight of Bishop Jackson, of Antigua. It is in- 
tended to make this work in Ponce educational, 
as well as pastoral, and it is hoped that this new 
enterprise in Porto Rico may second American. 
Episcopal missionary efforts in Hayti, 


....The Reformed Church (Dutch) in Ameri- 
ea expended for Christian institutions at home 
and abroad last year $1,623,709; only $63,973 of 
which, or about four per cent., was devoted to 
foreign missionary purposes, while it is esti- 
mated that more money is annually expended 
by the various churches for Christian institu- 


tions within the narrow boundaries of New 
York City alone than is employed by all the 
churches throughout the United States for 
missions to the heathen the world over. 


....The Church Missionary Society (English) 
bas been obliged to retrench its expenditure 
this year 8,000 pounds, having increased its mis- 


sionary operations for some years past, without 
the necessary increase of income. Of this sum 
1,750 pounds will be taken from the Southern 
India missions. 


«...The Propagation Society still seeks for a 
bishop for the 400 nominal Churchmen of Mada- 
gascar. Ithas been proposed, that a bishop be 
sought from Scoiland or Ireland, these being 





sug’ ests tligt there must “be youl uicn, 
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‘ bain Episee ‘er ienattos Bren nie thatch 
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Eduention, 


Pror. Moses Corr TriER wro 

igan Teacher, some time ago, a a the Mich. 
the deficient preparation in English of dudse 
entering the State University, with some . 
gestions for bettering it. His remarks have th, 
not too common merit of frankness, and , 
perhaps, apply to other localities as Well as to 
Aun Arbor. The Professor gives some 
imens of elegant orthography, which, he sq 
he found glittering like gems in essays viens 
by members of the sophomore Class—« gyi, 
dental,” ‘“‘wrot iron,’’ “‘ meny,”  gcientiffic » 
“‘imoral creachers,”’ “* oppertunities,” “Iuere. 
tive,” “‘merchantile,” “ pararias of the 
west,” “‘togather,” “togeather,” « perhapee,” 
These specimens, though gems, “are dy no 
means rarities.” One year the following were 
found in speeches carefully prepared by mem. 
bers of the classical section of the junior clas: 
“ageant,”  ‘‘unintelligable,” « contrairy,» 
‘‘pleusable,” ‘“*Cipio Africanus,” “clowa.” 
‘*faverite.”” Sbortly after Prof. Tyler's article 
appeared, the Maine Journal of Education, dis 
cussing a similar subject, furnished the follow. 
ing illustrations: “At a recent examination for 
admission to Bowdoin College the written 
papers for geography contained the following 
spelling: ‘Iterly,’ ‘Merrymac,” ‘ Perknobseot,’ 
‘Mishigan,’ ‘Florady,’ ‘ Missisuri,’ ‘ Naregan- 
set.’ It was stated by one candidate that the 
Catskill Mountains were in Vermont, by an. 
other that they were in Pennsylvania The 
Alps were placed in Asia. Stockholm was saig 
to be in Holland, Berlin in Spain, Geneva fp 
Italy, and Algiers in France. The Rhine was 
said to flow southeast and empty in the Atlan. 
tic, the Danube to flow northwest and empty 
into the Baitic. By one pupil the Nile was said 
to empty into the Red Sea; by another into the 
Atlantic. To the question By what means do 
the waters of Lake Champlain reach the ocean? 
one candidate replied by the Hudson, another 
by the Connecticut, and a third by the Mer. 
mac. Wheeling, in Virginia, was said by ons 
to be upon the Potomac, by another upon the 
Susquehanna, and by another upon James 
River. By one the Susquehanna and Monongy 
hela were said to unite to form the Ohio, 
while another formed the Ohio by the june 
tion of the ‘Allegabny’ and ‘ Penesacola’” 
Still fresher specimens of the same remarkable 
style of orthography have recently been brought 
to our notice, taken from a collection of essays 
prepared by members of the senior class in one 
of our Eastern colleges. We give only a few, 
as follows: ‘*Godess,” ‘‘Sythian,’’ “peice,” 
“ whilest,’’ ‘“ wether,’’ “ coines,” “ redeamed,” 
“escential,” ‘‘inately,” ‘extry,” “ phenom 
ina,” ‘‘goverment’’; and one young man, in 
tent on airing the exactness of his classical 
scholarship, had his word about the “ crisi’ of 
affairs. So far as the University of Micbiganis 
concerned, Prof. Tyler declares that the fault is 
not wholly or cbiefly with the students. It is 
‘in the present mood of the English-speaking 
race—in its ignorance of its own language, ia 
its languid appreciation of that language, in its 
treasonable preferenco of a little bad French of 
bad German to any amount of good English; 
and, as & consequence of this, in the defects of 
our system of popular education, in the frigid: 
ity and repulsiveness of our methods. of teach- 
ing English, in the dearth of good models at 
our firesides, and in the vulgarity and barbarism 
of the words to be heard in our streets and to 
be seen in our newspapers.” We commend this 
to the attention of teachers asa subject of pra 
tical application in the daily work of the schook 
room. 


....The Japan Weekly Mail of October 26th 
quotes a statement made by the Japan Herald 
on the subject of education in that country. Ht} 
is as follows: 


“ A circular, or what might be called 8 gre 
tic prospectus, has recently been issued + ond 
Mumbusho, or Imperial Department of nan 
tion. According to this, the entire educa 
system of Japan has been remodeled--08 eee 
Japan is to be divided into eight grand qd “- r 
in each of which are to be au university . 
middle schools, like the present Nan- hen 
Yedo, often spoken of as the Keiseljo, Me 
there are to be 210 academies or oo in 
echools, in the higher classes of be gehen 4 
languages are to be begun. Beneath ix yeats 
to be public schools for boys and ae 3 8 
old and upward. These are to num oa ry 
In the middle schools pupils are oe ef i 
month for tuition, and in the univers on to be 
From the middle schools 150 students fed on 8 
sent abroad yearly, and will be supper’ a 
stipend of $1,000 each per year. From, 
versities 80 are to be sent abroad sn ‘500 
pursue higher studies, and will rrp idle 
per annum. Of the students in by acholat 
schools, 1,500 are to be rewarded Dy, he 
ships—that is, they will be suppo va. spoken 
government. In the public yong taught, 
of no foreign languages are to after the 
but the basis of education will be xt Looks 
foreign methods. Many valnable apancse 
have already been translated pose Psi ng 
and, to supply teachers who — like for- 
their native language, after somet ing re 
eigu methods,.a ‘normal’ or training’ old Mum 
. the teachers will soon be becuse ne bes 
busho building. This paper 
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netruction in the middle schools 
bearily oul tion. In accordance with the new 
ngement, the school of languages and ele- 
aentary learning in Yedo—formerly Kaiseijo, 
wyerward Dai Gaku Nanko, anon Eon-bu Nan- 
ko, lately Nan-ko—is now finally, and perhaps 
ko, Wer, rechristened Dai Ichi, Dai Gaku-ku, 
Dailehi Chiv Gaku! All that this latter title 
means in sim le English is ‘First Middle 
School of the First School District.’ In this 
new scheme Chinese learning is almost entirely 
sored, except what is actually necessary for 
business purposes and & citizen’s dutics. The 
educational authorities are now doing all in 
their power to change these schemes into 
facts.” 


...-Since January Ist, 1870, the State of Con- 
necticut has supported an industrial school for 
girls, at Middletown. Ninety-four girls of the 
prescribed age—8 to 16—have been provided for 
ip the institution, and those whose terms have 
expired have been provided with places as serv- 
ants in good families. ‘*They do all their 
room-work, their own washing, ironing, and 
eooking, make and mend their own clothing 
and bedding, and attend school three bours a 
day. Besides this, they have made over forty 
thousand paper boxes. They entered the 
school in the worst possible plight—pale and 
sickly. They soon changed to beauty and bealth 
in many instances. Their parents were, in nine 
eases out of ten, criminals and drunkards. 
More than sixty per cent. were wholly or in 
part orphans. Not a few were taught, by profes- 
sional beggars, thieves, prostitutes, the vilest 
arta and vices. They were born and bred amid 
profanity and impropriety.” So far, seventy- 
five per cent. of the inmates have been saved. 
Rev. F. C. Newell, of Rhode Island, referring to 
these facts, urges the establishment of a similar 
institution in that state, r 


....The following are the statistics of the 
schools of San Francisco for the last year: 








Children between the ages of 5 and 15,.......... eo 31,936 
Averaze attendance at public schools,........... - 20,202 
« “private schools.... ....... 5,005 
Approximate number of non-attendants...,..... - 5,533 
Number of pupils studying German........ ...... 4,431 
sd = - French. e «=: 83,9118 
me . o BOGiaccssccdvesccvesd . 965 
During the last 21 years 
The'smallest amount expended was in 1852....... $23,125 
The largest 2 S “© 1871.....-- 705,116 
The total amount for 21 years Is........... ++ 5,599,572 
The disbursements for 1872 were......... eereeeee 668,262 


++..At the close of the fifteenth year since 
the opening of the Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity President Edwards made the following 
statement respecting the number of pupils: 

“Since the founding of the institution (in 
1857) there have been in the Normal School for 
slonger or shorter time 2,617 pupils, making 
the admissions on an average 174% per year. 
But for the last two years the admissions have 
averaged 2663¢ per year. In the Model School 
the total attendance has been 2,626. The cost 
per pupil is $91.61. The institution has been as 
prosperous financially as otherwise since, owing 
to the increase in the value of the property. 
The State of [Illinois has secured for nothing 
all the instruction imparted here, and made 
$82,259.32 besides.” 


+++. Within the last year Paris added room in 


' the various schools for 2U,000 new scholars, in 


29 new classes. The new schools have im- 


. provements in desks and tables, so that the 


pupils are less crowded together than formerly. 
Gymnastic exercises are added to the lessons, 
tnd much more careful adaptation of lessons 
to the necessities of the children of working 
Parents, who cannot stay long in school, is 
made. The salary of teachers is considerably 
increased, and adult classes and schools for ap- 
Prentices are encouraged. 


-».- At the last meeting of the Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association Prof. A. B. Miller said 
that, in consideration of the serious injury to 
the system of long-continued breathing air 
charged with carbonic acid, he would venture 
to lay down the proposition that when the 
pupils have breathed all the air furnished by 
the school authorities over three times they 
should be allowed to go home. No wonder the 
Professor excused himself for this piece of 
“radicalism,” 


+++.The State Normal School at Trenton, N. 
J., under a recent provision of law, presents its 
report for only three-quarters of the last year. 
In that time there were in attendance 228 


»Pupils—34 males, 194 females,—representing 


every county in the state, and 13 other states, 
The expense for room-rent, board, washing, and 
books amounts to only about $150 a year. 


++..The American Education Society contri- 
butes to the support of about 300 students, a 
larger number than for some years. To furnish 


_ these students $100 a year each, besides paying 


its incidental expenses, the Society requires 
about $33,000 a year, and now appeals for addi- 
tions to its funds, 


+++-The legislature of Massachusetts has 
Passed alaw authorizing the establishment of 
Schools of design in every village ; the object 
being to improve education among artisans. In 
every town of ten thousand inhabitants the 
State will maintain at least one euch school. 


+++-Kimball Union Academy, Meriden, N. 
has recently had $20,000 subscribed to its 





increasing it to $65,000, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Che Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR MARCH 2. 


THE ESCAPE FROM SODOM.—GEN. XIX, 
15-26. 


Lor is shown by the inspired record to have 
been a “just”? and a “righteous man,’’ who, 
while dwelling among sinners, was “ vexed 
with the filthy conversation of the wicked,”’ 
and “‘in seeing and hearing vexed his right- 
eous soul from day to day with their unlawful 
deeds.” But Lot’s conduct in some points 
seems valuable rather as a warning than as a 
model for imitation. When he had the whole 
world to choose from for a home, and ‘the 
men of Sodom were wicked and sinners before 
the Lord exceedingly,” Lot first ‘ pitched his 
tent toward Sodom,’ and then took a house in 
it. He may have gone there in the hope of 
doing good. It looks, however, as if he was 
moved by a desire to get good; in which case 
he made a sad mistake. Although he was 
“vexed” with the words and deeds of the Sod- 
omites, he was in no baste to quit their city, 
even when God’s angels told him to escape or 
die. Left to himself, he might have perished in 
Sodom; but “while he lingered the men (or 
angels) of God laid hold upon his hand,” “‘ the 
Lord being merciful unto bim, and they 
brought bim forth and set him without the 
city.” 

Lot certainly was not a promptly obedient and 
heartily trustful child of God. When he was 
fairly out of Sodom, and God’s messenger said 
to him, “Escape for thy life. Look not 
behind thee, neither stay thou in all the plain; 
escape to the mountain, lest thou be con- 
sumed,” Lot’s answer was: ‘Ob! notso, my 
Lord. . . . I cannot escape to the moun- 
tain, lest some evil take me and I die.”? Then 
he pointed out the little city of Zoar, not far 
from Sodom, and asked: “Ob! let me escape 
thither (is it not a little one?), and my soul 
shall live.” God granted his request, and Lot’s 
home was for a time in Zoar. How different 
this from Abraham’s course. When Abraham 
was called of God, be naquestioningly ‘‘obeyed, 
and he went out, not knowing whither he 
went.” Lot did not quit Sodom until he was 
well nigh dragged out, and then he was un- 
willing to go whither God directed him; but 
begged for a new home as near his old one as 
would barely escape the brimstone shower. 

As Abraham is called “the father of the 
faithful,” Lot might be called “the father of 
compromising Christians.” Manya man who 
is ‘vexed with the filthy conversation of the 
wicked,’ among whom he chooses a home, is 
induced by some providential pressure to come 
out from the world into the church, to 
avoid impending destruction; but is un- 
willing to heed the divine call to a 
higher life and a purer air, above the pol- 
lutions and vile companionship of the plain. 
When told that his religion should show itself 
alike seven days in the week—as clearly in the 
counting-room, workshop, or field as in the 
pew or Sunday-school class; that he should 
consider himself as God’s steward in the use of 
all his earthly possessions; that his amuse- 
ments, his business occupations, his friendships, 
his reading, his eating, his drinking, his entire 
conduct should be shaped by a pre-eminent de- 
sire to promote God’s glory, his cry is: ‘‘Oh! 
not so, my Lord. I cannot go to any such high 
ground as that, lest the privations and trials of 
aspiritual life there destroy me. There is a 
business, a mode of life, a set of companions 
very near my old home, and very like my former 
course. It will be easier for me to stop there. 
The concession made to evil in such a residence 
isnot much. Oh! let me escape thither (is it 
not a little one?), and my soul shall live.” 
The result of such a compromising course is 
shown in the record of Lot and his descendants. 
He yielded to drunkenness. His incestuous 
progeny were the Moabites and the Ammonites, 
cut off from the privileges of the peculiar 
people of God. He who would have the bless- 
ings of the children of Abraham should seek to 
show Abraham’s obedient and trustful spirit. 
Those who want to be counted with the Moab- 
ites and Ammonites may make such halting 
compromises as Lot made when he went into 
and when he came out of Sodom. 





...-A meeting in behalf of the missionary 
work of the American Sunday-school Union was 
held in the Berkeley-street church, Boston, on 
the 4th inst. Rev. A. J. Gordon, pastor of the 
Clarendon-street Baptist church, presided. The 
principal address was by Rev. W. P. Paxson, of 
Missouri, who is in charge of the work of the 
Union in the Southwest. Warm words of sym- 
pathy and assurances of co-operation were 
spoken by Rev. H. M. Parsons and the chair- 
man. A Baptist layman in Boston has pledged 
the amount for the support of a new missionary 
worker in Mr. Paxson’s field, 


....A Sunday-school superintendent or teach- 
er is rarely worth-much for his work so long as 


he is satisfied or even contented with his attain-' 





Wents and progress. The best workers in the 
Sunday-school are almost invariably of the 
opinion that they but poorly fill their places 
and have very much to learn. Hence they are 
seekers of the better mode of working, and 
eontinually struggle toward a higher goal of 
knowledge and spiritual power. The best 
teachers—not the poorest—attend teachers’ 
meetings, conventions, institutes, and study 
advanced Sunday-school publications and other 
helps. It is on this account that Canon Kings- 
ley’s recent words at Birmingham have a pecu- 
liar meaning to the Sunday-school worker : 

“He wanted to make every man, woman, and 
child, from the highest to the lowest, discon- 
tented with themeelves. He wanted to awaken 
in them about their physical, their intellectual, 
their moral condition that divine discontent, that 
noble sheme which was the parent first of 7 
ward aspirations and then of self-control ; for 
be discontented with a divine discontent and 
to be sshamed with a notie shame is the very 
Lud and first growth of all virtue.” 

..--One of the best mission schools in this 
city is found at Olivet Chapel, 63 Second street. 
It is under the auspices of the New York City 
Mission. The Young People’s Association of 
this chapel hold week-day evening receptions, 
at which are varied entertainments. Such lec- 
turers as William C. Prime on Egypt Three 
Thousand Years Ago, A. D. F. Randolph on 
George Stephenson, and Dr. C. F. Deems on 
Trifles have already generously contributed to 
the attractiveness of these receptions. Dr. W. 
Ormiston is announced for a free lecture on 
Utah and the Yosemite on the 27th inst. Tem- 
perance festivals, with song and music, and hu- 
morous recitations by J. Seaver Page, have 
occupied other evenings of last month and 
this, 


....Joshua L, Bailey, a prominent Sunday- 
schoo) or “ First-day school” superintendent 
among the Friends of Philadelphia, writes to 
the Pottsville Sunday-school Helper in correction 
of the suggestion that it was R. G. Pardee who 
first called the Sunday-school ‘‘the nursery of 
the church.”’ He quotes from John Wesley, in 
1784, as to the new Sunday-schools of Robert 
Raikes: ‘Who knows but some of these 
schools may be nurseries of Christians?’ A 
good many ¢redits of bright sayings and of im- 
proved methods of work would go back from 
their present assignments to a century or two 
earlier, if history was wisely searched. 


-+..The Working Church tells of ‘a church in 
this city with 135 families without a single 
ebild,”’ and thinks it a pity that ‘‘ God would not 
from its stones ‘raise up children unto Abra- 
ham.’” It may be added that another church 
with a large number of children appropriates 
never a dollar from its large revenues for the re- 
ligious culture of its little ones; but leaves the 
Sunday-school workers to pay their own ex- 
penses, It is sad toseeachildless church. It is 
not less sad to see the children of a church 
neglected. . 

...-A lesson paper on the International Series 
published in connection with Union Work, the 
Bellefonte monthly, is prepared by Rev. Alfred 
Taylor, of this city, formerly editor of the 
Sunday-school Workman and widely known as a 
Sunday-school institute leader. A peculiar fea- 
ture of this paper is a hymn written for each 
lesson and published at the foot of the page, 
with appropriate music. Mr. Taylor has shown 
good taste as a writer of both hymns and music, 
and his work in this new line will prove a 
special attraction to many. 


-.-eThe new display room of Sunday-school 
requisites and appliance, in the building of the 
Methodist Book Concern, 805 Broadway, is 
really a very attractive and helpful place to 
Sunday-school workers. Specimens of almost 
everything that has been prepared by anybody 
in the line of Sunday-school publications or 
furniture can there be seen by all who are in- 
terested in such things. 


.e-» The Presbyterian at Work quotes as ‘sharp 
yet sound” the statement of a Philadelphia 
superintendent: ‘If our teachers do not attend 
regularly, orare absent from their classes for 
three consecutive Sundays, they are suspended 
and the class is given to another.” Whyshould 
Sunday-school teachers be shiftless and rank in 
good standing ? 


..--A new feature of the monthly meetings 
of the Newark (N. J.) Sunday-school Teachers’ 
Association is the exposition by some ex- 
perienced leader of the four lessons for the 
ensuing month of the International Series. At 
the last meeting Dr. Charles Robinson, of this 
city, conducted this exercise most admirably. 


.... The Stonington Mirror tells of a little girl 
in that town who took her doll to Sunday- 
school, and, on explanation of her course, said: 
“TI wanted ber to know something wben she 
growed up.” It would be better if all who 
have the care of little ones were as solicitous of 
their true welfare. 

...-The only test you can have of a schol- 
ar’s learning from your teaching is by question- 
ing him as to the truth taught, and so obtain- 





ing evidence that you have not spoken in vain. 
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Pebbles. 


“You may say what you please,” said Muc- 
gins, speaking of a deceased comrade, “ Jake 
was @ good boy, he was, and a great hunter; 
but he was the meanest man that ever breathed 
in the state, and he played one of the sharpest 
tricks you ever heard of, and I'll tell you how 
it was. I was out shootin’ with him one morn- 
in’. I tell you the duck was plenty; and other 
game we despised so long as we could see duck. 
Jake, he was too mean to blaze away unless he 
could put down two or three at a shot. Jake 
often was blowin’ me up for wastin’ shot and 
powder so; but I didn’t care—I blazed away. 
Well, somehow or other, while fussin’ around 
the boat, my powder-flask fell overboard in 
about sixteen feet of water, which was as clear 
as air, and I could see the flask lay on the 
bottom. Jake being a good swimmer, also 
diver, he said he’d fetch her up; and in a minut 
he wasin. Well, I waited quite a considerable 
time for him to come up; then I looked over 
the side for old Jake. Good Jerusalem! There 
sot old Jake ona pile of oyster-shells, pourin’ 
the powder out of my flask into his’n. Wasn't 
that mean?” 





--.-The following epitaph is reported to have 
been copied from a tombstone in a Parisian 
cemetery: ‘Sacred to the memory of Theodo- 
ra, the beloved wife of ——, proprietor of the 
—— newspaper. Yearly subscriptions —— 
francs, payable in advance. She was a good 
wife and an excellent mother. The publica- 
tion office is in —— street. Knock loudly at 


the door. Thou are bitterly regretted, oh! 
much-loved wife! Rejected manuscripts not 
returned.”’ 


----* What do you call that?’ indignantly 
asked a customer at acheap restaurant, point- 
ing at an object that he had discovered in his 
plate of hash. ‘‘ Wristband with sleeve-button 
attached, sir,” said the waiter, briskly. ‘ Well, 
do you consider that a proper thing for a man 
to find in his hash?’ asked the customer, in 
wrath. “My dear sir!’’ cried the waiter, 
“would you expect to find a ten-dollar silk um 
brella in a fifteen-cent plate of hash?’ 


-.--The Anvil says that a former superintend- 
ent of the Michigan Central Railroad wrote a 
short note to a farmer in regard to the removal 
of a barn, too near the track for safety. The 
mnan studied long and faithfully, consulted com- 
petent judges, decided that it was a pass, though 
why sent be knew not, and rode scot-free with 
it for a year before the mistake was discovered. 
Who is the next Aieroglyphicist ? 


.-A colored Washington belle, who had 
planned for a reception, was somewhat taken 
aback because her mother had the small-pox; 
but, equal to the emergency, she put the old 
lady in the back part of the house, and didn’t 
spoil the fan of the company by saying eny- 
thing about it until they were ready to ad- 
journ. They hope it will be an adjournment 
sine “die” ; but it is doubtful. 


....-A man whom Dr. Chalmers engaged to 
manage @ disorderly Sunday-school kept his 
eyes wide open doring praying, and, when one 
boy thrust a pin into another, be marched up 
the aisle, still praying, and cuffed that voy’s 
ears, and went back again, praying all the way. 
After that he was master of the situation, for 
the boys thought that a man who could watch 
and pray like that was not to be put down. 


...-An old gentleman of eighty-four having 
taken to the altar a young damsel of sixteen, 
the clergyman said to lim: “‘ You will find the 
font at the opposite end of the church.’’ “*‘ What 
do I want with the font?” asked the old gentle- 
man. ‘‘I beg your pardon,” said the clerical 
wit, ‘‘I thought you had brought the child to 
be christened.” 


....A homesick New Enclander, says the 
Anvil, shaking with the ague and, as they say, 
“dead broke,” thus writes home: “ There is 
one text that I might fitly quote to those ras- 
eally Buckeyes—‘ I was a stranger, and ye took 
me in.” » 

s...The man who returned his neighbor’s 
borrowed umbrella was seen, a day or two ago, 
walking in company with the young lady who 
passed a looking-glass witho. t taking a peep. 
It is believed they are engaged. 


....** Home is the place for boys,”’ said Spinks 
to his eldest pride and joy. 

“Yes,” said the youngster, dutifully. “I'd 
like to stay at home all the time; but Ma sends 
me to school.” 


....-Somebody inquiring at the Springfield 
(Illinois) post-office fora letter for Mike Howe 
received the gruff answer that there was no 
letter there for anybody’s cow. 

....** Now, Jobnnie,”’ says grandma, ‘I want 
you to sit just as still as a mouse.”’ 

““Mouses don’t sit still, grandma.” Sure 
enough ! 


....A Wisconsin paper ad vertises for sale “a 
, cow that gives milk five years old.’’ 
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Hews of the Week. 


....dohn White Geary, ex-governor of Penn- 
sylvanis, died suddenly on Feb. 8th, at bis resi- 
dence in Harrisburg. He was born in 1819, 
served in the Mexican War, lived three years in 
California, was governor of the Territory of 
Kansas, was a major-geveral in the War of the 
Rebellion, and was elected governor of Penn- 
sylvania in 1866, over Heister Clymer. Three 
years later he was re-elected over Asa Packer, 
and retired from office on January 20th of this 
year. He was buried at Harrisburg, on Thurs- 
day last. 





...-Amadeus has suddenly and rather unex- 
pectedly abdicated, and on Tuesday night a re- 
publican form of government for Spain was 
adopted. The immediate cause of this import- 
ant change was a vote of support given to the 
ministers by the Cortes in the matter of a cer- 
tain Gen. Hidalgo, an artillery officer, who had 
lately been appointed to a command in Cata- 
lonia, against the wishes of the king and most 
of the officers of the army. 


....On Wednesday of last week the Pope gave 
audience to several naval officers of the United 
Stotes who are now sojourning in Rome. In 
the course of the conversation the infallible 
man inquired how he would be received in this 
country. The officers, not to be outdone by 
His Holiness in politeness, intimated that the 
Americans would regard his taking up his resi- 
dence here as a great honor. 


-... Two workmen, employed in constructing 
a bridge on the James River, between Richmond 
and Manchester, were drowned on the 18th 
while going to the workin a boat. Later in the 
day six more were drowned by the falling of a 
part of the trestle on which they were at work, 
The James is much swollen, and consequently 
the unfortunate men could not be rescued, 
although nine others were saved. 


....A royal message was received in the Prus- | 


sian Chamber of Deputies last Friday appoint- 
ing a commission to investigate disclosures of 
corruption in bigh official circles in connection 
with railway concessions. So it seems we are 
not alone in finding some of our statesmen get- 
ting into difficulties concerning railway stocks 
and similar things. 


....Mr. Charles Reade, whose anonymous 
critic in the London Atheneum is handling him 
with just severity, has sued the London Adver- 
tiser for libel, fixing his damages at £1,000. Mr. 
Reade pleasantly calls his Atheneum. critic a 
“scurrilous skunk,” a “ trickster,’? and a 
“ pseudonymuncule.”’ 


....1n the matter of Mr. Greeley’s wills pop- 
ular opinion is far from favorable, of late, 
toward those who succeeded in setting aside 
the will of 1872. The Children’s Aid Society 
promises to do nothing unfairin the matter, 
and we think its promises can be relied on. 


.... Leavitt Alley, the Boston murderer, who 
has caused so many resuscitations of the old- 
time Webster-Parkman tragedy, has been ac- 
quitted, in consequence of insufficient evidence. 
The blood on his garments was, it is said, that 
of a horse, 

...-Itis rumored that Secretary Delano, of 
the Interior Department, will skortly retire 
from the Cabinet and accept a foreign mission. 
Hon. B. R. Cowen, Assistant Secretary, will, it is 
said, succeed him, in the event of his retire- 
ment. 

....Utah was visited by the heaviest snow- 
storm of the season last week, the snow being 
two feet deep in some places; but the railroads 
were not blockaded. The snow is still twelve 
feet deep in the Little Cottonwood district. 

.-.-The Liberal Republicans of New Hamp- 
shire have nominated Samuel K. Mason, of 
Bristol, for governor and William A. Head, of 
Sandwich, for railway commissioner. The at- 
tendance at the convention was small. 

..+- The building for the Vienna Exposition is 
now completed, and the commissioners of the 
various governments are engaged in filling their 
respective departments ; those of Egypt, France, 
and Turkey being ahead. 


....L’ Univers, the Legitimist organ, contra- 
dicts the report that a reconciliation has been 
effected between the two branches of the House 
of Bourbon. It asserts that nothing has been 
done toward a union. 


.---Charles Francis Adams has accepted the 
invitation of the New York State Legislature to 
deliver the address on the occasion of the me- 
morial service by the state in honor of the late 
Wm. H. Seward. 

----An insurrection of the natives has broken 
out against the Portuguese autiorities in Loan- 
do, on the southwest coast of Africa. Cor- 
vettes with troops have been dispatched to the 
colony. 


.-.-The Rey. Dr. George 8. Vallandigham, 
of New Lisbon, Ohio, brother of the late Clem- 
ent L. Vallandigham, died suddenly in ‘Cincin- 
nati, of consumption, on Thursday last. 


.... The Swiss Federal Couneil have addressed 
a sharp letter to the Papal chargé d'affaires at 
Berne, denying the Pope’s right to dismember 
the bishoprics of Switzerland. 


....Stokes’s application for a new trial was 
denied last Friday by Judge Boardman, and at 
present writing, then, he lies under sentence of 
death on Friday, Feb. 28th. . 


....There have been no serious fires during 
the week past. On Friday last the old New 
Haven freight station, on Center street, in this 
city, was partially destroyed. 


....The snow-storms on the Wasatch divis- 
ion of the Union Pacific Railroad still continue 
with great severity; butas yet no trains have 
been seriously delayed. 


....The nailers’ strike at Wheeling, West 
Va., has ended, after several months’ existence, 
and the nail mills of that city resumed opera- 
tions last Monday. 


..eeThe funeral of the late Vicar-General 
William Starrs took place on Monday, February 
10th, the ceremonies being celebrated with 
much magnificence. 


.... The Empress Caroline Augusta, widow of 
the Emperor Francis I of Austria and grand- 
mother of the reigning Emperor, died on 
February 8th, 


.-.-A resolution has been introduced in the 
Hungarian Chamber of Deputies, urgently de- 
manding the expulsion of the Jesuits from Hun- 
gary. 

....During the past week there have been 
railway accidents on the Central Pacific, Grand 
Trunk, and Baltimore roads, in which no lives 
were lost. 


....A party of Choctaw Indians lately ecp- 
tured sixteen horse-thieves near Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, and, after consultation, shot six of 
them. 


..--The population of Brazil is announced by 
the lately completed census to be 10,000,000, of 
whom 2,000,000 are slaves and 250,000 aborig- 
ines. 


....The yellow fever is raging violently in 
Rio de Janeiro. The number of deaths from 
the scourge averaged 40 per day. 


....-The Jumel case has still continued its 
dull course in this city, Judge Hoar having 
made a plea last week. 


....-The first through freight train on the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway passed through 
Richmond last Thursday. 


....-Senator Wilson has sent in his letter of 
resignation to the Massachusetts legislature, to 
go into effect March 3d. 


....France has paid off the second fifty-mil- 
lion installment of the fourth milliard of her in- 
debtedness to Germany. 


...-Francis Gurney Smith, of Philadelphia, a 
veteran of the War of 1812, died at Philadelphia, 
last week, aged 90. 


....Gaffoey, the Buffalo murderer, having been 
pronounced sane by medical experts, was hung 
on Friday last. 


....A meeting of colored people in this city 
lately passed resolutions favoring Cuban in- 
dependence. 


....There are 278 British cases yet to be 
disposed of by the British and American Claim 
Commission. 


....The mail service between this city and 
Bermuda has ceased, and the steamer has been 
withdrawn. 


....A rumor is afloat that Mormon agents are 
negotiating for the purchase of tracts of land 
in Mexico. 


....The widow of the celebrated John J. 
Crittenden, of Kentucky, died in St. Louis, on 
Feb. 9th. 


....President Grant contemplates a tour 


through all the more prominent cities of the 
South. 

....Lake Michigan is said to be entirely frozen 
over at a place where it is eighty-five miles 
wide. 

....-The Nebraska State Capital Removal bill 
has been tabled in the House by a vote of 22 to 
1%. 

....Brof. Edwards A, Park, of Andover, bas 
so far recovered. his health as be able to preach. 

....Senator Cameron, of Pennsylvania, -has 
recovered from his recent illness. 

....The national flag of the new Republic of 
Spain is to be-violet, white, and red. 

...-Ex-Mayor Kalbfleisch, of Brooklyn, died 
last week, after a lingering illness. 

.»ss[t is said that Portugal is, possibly, to 
follow Spain into republicanism. 





....-Count Bernstoff, German minister at Lon- 


’ don, is sick. 





Ministerial Register. 


BARBER, A. D., Presb., of New Milford, at 
Wysox, Pa. 

BENEDICT, W. A., Cong., Pomfret, Conn. 

BOGUE, H. P. V., Cong., of Vergennes, Vt., 
at Whitehall, N.Y.” a 

BROWN, Wr.1aM C., Bapt., of Mt. Pleasant, 
at Ottumwa, Ia. , 

BUCKINGHAM, W. B., Epis., of Stafford 
Springs, at Stamford, Conn. 

BURGESS, J. G., Bapt., Union church, Farm- 
ington, Mo. 

CATHELL, J. Evertst, Epis., inst., Church of 
the Ascension, Baltimore, Md. 

COPPOC, 8. L., Bapt., of Lodi, at Leroy, 
Dakota. 

CRUZAN, Joun A., Cong., of St. Charles, IIL, 
at Charles City, Ia. . 

DAY, G. H., Bapt., of Stephentown, at Peters- 
burg, N. Y. 

DUNHAM, Samougt, Cong., of Norwalk, Conn., 
at Binghamton. N. Y. 

EASTMAN, G. C. V., Epis., St. Mary’s church, 
Northfield, Vt. 

FISHER, Wiiu1am P., Cong., of Rocky Hill, 
ord. as. an evangelist at Hartford, Conn. 
FORREST, Dovauas F., Epis., ord., Alexan- 

dria, Va. 
bin J. C., Bapt., of Beverly, at Randolph, 
ass, 


FREE, 8. R., Meth., inst., Feb. 4th, Cong. 
— Southfield (New Marlborough}, 
ass. 


FERENCE. Jonn, Bapt., ord. Jan. 22d, Howard, 


GRANT, C. N., Meth., of Erie Conference, at 
Franklin-street church, Cleveland, O. 

GIVEN, L. F., Bapt., Meredith Village, N.H. 

GRIFFIN, Henry L., Cong., of Yale Theolog- 
ical Seminary, North church, New Haven, 
Conn. 

HALL, Samvet, Epis., of Woodside, Newark, 
* _—— of the Redeemer, Morristown, 


HALLOCK, L. H., Cong., of Berlin, inst., Feb. 
20th, Winsted, Conn. 

HARRINGTON, C. E., Cong., of Bangor Sem- 
inary, at Brewer Village, Me. 

— a M., Luth., inst., Ashford Hollow, 


HODGES, James, Cong., of Durand, at Shir- 
land, Ml. 

HUNT, T. F., Bapt., of Hoosic Falls, N. Y., at 
Mansfield, O. 

JAGGAR, E. L., Cong., of Southbridge, at West 
Medford, Mass. 

JAMES, C. H., Bapt., of Alden, N. Y., at Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

KEEBLE, J. W., Epis., of Princeton, Ky., at 
Christ chureb, Lancaster Court-house, Va. 

KUHNS, H. W., Luth., Newberry, 8. C. 

MAINS, Mr., Metb., of Ansonia, at West 
Chapel-street church, New Haven, Conn. 
Goes April 1st. 

MARSH, L. D., Cong., of Huntington, Conn., 
at Rindge, N. H. 

MARX, Brernarp A., Rom. Cath., assistant 
pastor of the Church of the Immaculate 
Conception, Washington, D. C. 

MAYBIN, Wm. A. W., Epis., of St. Paul’s 
ebureh, Brooklyn, E. D., N. Y., at Aber- 
deen, Miss. 

MERRILL, C. W., Cong., of Chicago Seminary, 
at St. Charles, Ill. 

PARMALEE, J. H., Bapt., of Bernardston, 
Mass, at East Dover, N. H. 

PIGOTT, W. I., Epis., Trinity parish, Bristol, 
Conn. 

PRATT, G. 8., Bapt., ord., Jan. 29th, Elizabeth- 
town, N. Y. 

SCHERER, 8., Luth., of Salisbury, at Gibons- 
ville, N fs 

SEIBERT, Groree, Reformed (Dutch), of Mid- 
dletown, Pa., at Havana, Ill. 

STARKEY, J., Rom. Cath., assistant pastor of 
St. Stephen’s, Washington, D. C. 

TROVER, W. D., Luth., of Canal Dover, at 
Winfield, O. 

CALLS. 

BANKS, D. 8., Presb., of Easton, Pa., to Mar- 
quette, Mich. Accepts. 

BROWN, H. C., Presb., of Bolivar, Tenn., to 
Tuscumbia, Ala. 

CALDWELL, J. C., Presb., of Newberry church, 
Williamsport, to Lewisburg, Pa. 

DAWSON, T. M., Presb., of Monticello, N. Y., 
to Brooklyn, Cal. 

FAY, Enz Unit., of Newton, to First church, 
Taunton, Mass. Accepts. 

FULLER, Car zs, Presb., of Mexico, Mo., to 

xford, O 

GAYLORD, Josera F., of Worthington, Mass., 
to Manistee, Mich. 

eS Mr., Bapt., of Sandy Creek, to Ilion, 


HALLOCK, L. H., Cong., of Berlin, to Second 
church, Winsted, Conn. Accepts. 

HEBERTON, W. W., Presb., of Chester, to 
Elkton, Md. 

HITCHCOCK, A. F., Cong., of Reno, Nev., to 
Rio Vista, Cal. Accepts. 

PARROTT, W.1I., Presb., of Pontiac, to Mar- 
shall, Mich. 

PEARSON, R. W., Bapt., of Lafayette, Ind., to 
First church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

RANKIN, A., United Presb., of Xenia, Ill., to 
Milroy and Vienna, Ind. 

RHEA, Joun T., Cong., of Boston, to Bridge- 
ton, Me. 

SANDERSON, A., Cong., of Goodrich, to 
Bridgeport, Mich. 

SCOTFORD, Joun, Cong., to Burlingame, 
Kansas. 

TOLMAN, F. W., Bapt., of Farmington, Me. 
to Compton Vinage, N. H. ‘ , 











enn tenet ————— 
TWISS, J. J., Univ., of Lo 
wich, Conn, 7 wel Mase, to ag, 
VAN ANTWERP, Davin D., D.D. 
Kansas City, Mo., to Rocleeet Po Hs 
cepts. 
WADSWORTH, T. A., Cong., of Shebo: 
Falls, to Brandon aud i 
Accepts. TR een 


REMOVALS. 


ALLEN, Grorce H., Bapt., 8 
See p outh Chelmsford, 


ATWATER, W. W., Cong., of Sou 
to New Haven. ’ Til health, i 
BARRETT, T. W., Bapt., Hanni 
signs. Leaves April 1st. nibal, Mo., re 
BANKS, D. Stuart, Presb., Easton, Pa, 
BILLMAN, Ira C,, Luth., Omaha, Neb. 
BLAKE, 8. A., Bapt., West Swanzey, N. H. 
BROWN, Rozert A., Presb., Tri urch, 
Philadelphia, Penn. iittala 
CLARK, I. N., Bapt., Urbana, O. 
CLARKE, J. C. C., Bapt., M 
enurch, Cincinnati, 0 = 
DUFFY, Fatuer, Rom, Cath., of the Church of- 


St. Jobn the Baptist, Syracuse, N. 
health. a ae 


ERB, EpmMonD, Reformed (German), i 
+ oe ( n), Dansville, 


GALE, 8., Bapt., New Shoreham, R. I. 

oA Re Ss V., Epis., of Antwerp, to Guil-. 

HARGEST, Danret, Presb., of South Wales, to, 
the Oak Ridge and Madison churches, 0. bs 

HELWIG, J. B., Luth., of First church, Cin. 
cinnati, to Main-street church, Dayton, 0, 

HOLIDAY, H. M., Cong., Alma, Mich, Iq; 
heaith. 

HOLROYD, E., Bapt., Gaines and Murray, N.Y: 


HOPKINS, Samven, Cong., of South Bridge-- 
ton, Me. 


HOWE, G. W., Bapt., Coventry, N. Y. 

HOVEY, E. H., Bapt., of Breakneck, to Reldg- 
burg, Pa, 

JEFFREY, R., Bapt., Ninth-street church, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

LYON, A. J., Bapt., Lancaster, O. Res’ 
Leaves April 1st. , , ait 

MAYS, D. V., Presb., Paola, Kan. Il health, 

MOFFATT, J. E., Presb., First church, Deca 
tur, Dl. 

PALMER, C. M., Cong., of Cornish, to Meri- 
den, N. H. Accepts. 

PEARSONS, R. W., Bapt., of Lafayette, Ind, 
to First church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

POPE, Cartes H., Cong., Benicia, Cal. 

POPE, J. D., Bapt., Norwich, N. Y. 

RAFFENSPERGER, E. B., Presb., Westminster 
church, Cleveland, O. 

READ, 8. B., Unit. Presb., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

REYNOLDS, Witt T., Cong., North Haven, 
Conn. Ill health. 

RIECKE, Mr., Luth., Philadelphia, Pa. 

RUSSELL, R., Bapt., West Hoosic. N. Y. 

SEWALL, Wit114y, Cong., Norwich, Vt. 

STRASENBERG, GEorer, Cong., of Madrid, tos 
Presbyterian church, Downsville, N. Y. 

TAYLOR, I. H., Bapt., Candor Village, N. ¥.. 
Resigns. Leaves Marca 3ist. 

gee tg Srewatt, D.D., Cong., Ellsworth,. 


e. 
WILLEY, F. L., Freewill Bapt., Sutton, Vt,. 
resigns. Leaves April Ist. 
WILSON, A., Bapt., Salem, Pa. 
WORRALL, M. R., Bapt., Troy, O. 
DEATHS. 


DAVIS, Joun, Meth., Charleston, 8. C. 
— J. W., Meth., Stewartsville Circuit, 
oO. 


HARVEY, Josery, D.D., Presb., Harvey, 
Mich., Feb. 4th, aged 86. 

KELLY, E. D., Bapt., missionary to the Shans 
in Burmah. 

LACEY, Janes H., Meth., Prince Edward 
County, Va. 

MARSH, Frepertck, Cong., of Winchester 
Center, Conn., aged 93, 

MACKWOOD, Ex-Bisnor, United Brethren, 
Luray, Va., Jan. 22d. 

MORRIS, Davrp, Bapt., of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Feb. 9th, aged 85. 

POWER, Jonn H., D.D., Meth., Burlington, 
Ta., Jan. 26th. 

SANDERSON, Mr., Bapt., Rome, Tenn. 

SHAW, ‘THomas, Wesleyan Meth., Buxton, 
Eng., Jan. 14th, aged 58. 

SIBLEY, JonaTHAan, Meth. (Wesleyan), Chest- 
nut Ridge, N. Y., Jan. 29th. 

SOUTHGATE, Rosert, Coug., of Woodstock, 
Vt., Feb. 6th. 

., D. D., Roman Cath., vicar- 

STARE ar axuaieeies ot N. Y., Feb. Sth, 
Aged 65. 

STANSBURY, Joun T., Meth., Baltimore, Md» 
Jan. 26th. 

TARRANT, R. M., Meth., Obion, Tenn., Jan. 
12th. 


f rorcE 8., D.D., Epis. 
Leer” a tnoe ike Cincinnati, O., Feb. 13th. 
VENN, Henry, Epis., secretary of the London 

Missionary Society. 
WILLIAMS, Ezexrer, Hartford, Conn, Feb. 
10th, aged 72. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ORRIGAN, M. A., D.D., Roman Cath., @p 
’ pointed Feb, 2a Bishop of Newark, N. ott 
GROSS, Wm. H., Redemptorist mission: 

Roman Cath., appointed Feb. 24 Bishop of 
Savannah. a 
HALL, James L., Meth., of Firstehureh, No 
New York, has been appointed chaples 4 
‘the Seventy-first Regiment Infantry, *. ai 
HAVEN, Joseru, Prof., LL.D., is lecturing o 
the University of Chicago on the History 
Philosophy. 
O’CONNOR, James, Roman Cath., of Holwpe 
burg, Pa., is appointed chapl of 
Sales Institute, Philadelphia. 
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Our Poung Folks. 


ALITTLE BOY'S LETTER. 


BY GEORGE COOPER. 





Besrpr the lamp he sat so still, 
While opposite a book I read ; 
All silent was the room until 
He raised his fair and golden head, 
And laughed a silvery laugh, and’came 
Bringing a tiny note to me. 
On it was oddly scrawled my name ; 
Writer and postman, too, was he. 


Then, laying down my book, I read 

The words my little boy had penned ; 
Before his face wee hands were spread, 

So shyly, till I reached the end. 
No line upon the printed page 

Could half the blessedness bestow, 
Whether penned by poet or by sage: 

“My Papa, dear, I love you so!” 
Oh! dimpled hands, all stained with ink ; 

Deep, earnest eyes, beaming with pride ; 
My heart is weary when I think 

How soon you wandered from my side. 
Therefore this letter is to me 

A message from the unknown shore, 
And treasured in my heart shall be 

Each dear, sweet word forevermore ! 





SITTING UP FOR THE COMET. 


BY OLIVE THORNE. 





We were determined to sit up for the 
comet,that famous twelfth of August—all six 
of us. But Auntie wasn’t to know a word 
of it, by no means. We knew well enough 
that her good common sense would send us 
of to-bed, with the remark that ‘‘ we'd see 
it soon enough if it struck us that night.” 

So we went around all day whispering in 
comers and otherwise making most elab- 
orate attempts at secrecy. Auntie was un- 
usually dull for her, and sent us to-bed as 
usual, without a suspicion. 

Our plan was to rendezvous in the school- 
room, and during the day we had surrep- 
titiously and on various pretenses abstracted 
sundry stores of cookies, pickles, peaches, 
etc, which we hid in the desks; for we 
had heard that people who sat up all night 
got ferociously hungry. Books and papers 
algo were provided, to help while away the 
hours. 

Nini and I were the first to arrive, and we 
came softly in in the dark, and sat down to 
wait forthe rest. Now “utter and intense 
silence” was the stern condition imposed on 
every aspirant for that night’s honors, and, 
as Auntie had not yet gone to-bed, the neces- 
aity was especially binding. 

Next to come was Harry—ostentatiously 
tip-toeing down the stairs, which developed 
new capacities for squeaking at every step. 

“Mercy on us! I never heard those stairs 
groan so !” exclaimed Nini. 

But on he came, and reached the door. 
Now that door had a peculiar and especial 
creak of its own; but long practice had 
taught the children of the house how to open 
it in silence. Unfortunately, we had for- 
gotten to explain to Harry—who was a 
Yisitor—and he opened the door with super- 
tatural caution, the result of which was an 
daborate and long-drawn-out serauch of the 
very worst kind. 

“Sh-h-h-h” we both broke out, in 
sepulchral tones, like hoarse steam-engines. 
“Who is it?” 

“Its me!” faintly. 

“Who's me?” 

“Harry. Where are you?” was the reply. 

“Well, don’t make so much noise, for 
Goodness’ sake |” 

“Tain’t. Iam as still as @ mouse.” In 
Proof of which he stumbled over a chair. 

“Thunder!” he growled. “Why don't 
you keep your old chairs out of the way? 
- Why don’t you have alight?” tragic- 
Phinney is the committee on lights,” said 

Nini. “And he went down-stairs to get one 

that was full enough to burn all night. But 

Igness he had to wait to bore an oil-well. 
He's been gone long enough.” 

and I laughed, and just then we 
. Auntie’s door. 

There’s Mother!” cried Nini excitedl iy. 
€ stuffed our handkerchiefs into our 
Mouths, and sat, like other guilty conspira- 
in the dark while Auntie’s innocent 
ee Went through the hall. After she 
returned to’her room another step came 
The door was opened scientifically by 


one who knew how, and never made a 
sound. 

This was how: First the knob was turned 
very gently, till unlatched; and then the door 
was violently and suddenly jerked open. 
Phinney entered, and shut the door by the 
same process; and that was a nicer operation, 
because he must bring up the jerk before the 
door hit the casing. 

Re had the lamp and some matches, which 
he gave Nini to light, while he took off the 
lamp-chimney. The match was one of those 
diabolical inventions made for the torment 
of nervous people, which goes off with a 
crack like a firecracker. So, when Nini 
drew it across a desk, we all jumped as 
though we were shot, dropped books, upset 
stoots, and otherwise kept perfectly still! 

Then, of course, we laughed; and this was 
but a specimen of our deathly silence. 
Phinney stepped on Alice’s dress on the 
stairs, throwing her down with a crash; 
Harry and Lila, creeping along like burglars 
through the hall, collided, and dropped 
books with a noise such as only books can 
make; Alice kicked over a water-pitcher in 
her room; and Seth stumbled over his 
father’s boots at his door. After awhile we 
settled down, and agreed to divide into 
three watches of two hours each, with two 
ina watch. The rest went to bed, and 
Nini and I sat down to our books. Auntie 
would now and then promenade the hall. 
She seemed to be restless. I guess she felt 
excitement in the air. As soon as we 
heard her door, we turned down the lamp 
till but a spark was left, and held our breath 
till she returned to her room. 

During these temporary eclipses we made 
vigorous onslaught on the provisions ; and 
once, at such a time, the door burst open in 
its quiet way, making us start like thieves, 
and Phinney’s head stuck in. 

‘“*T say, girls, don’t you eat up all the 
things !” 

““You go to-bed, and don’t fidget,” said 
Nini, with her most dignified older-sisterly 
air. 

Cookies, peaches, books, and excitement 
kept us alive through our two bours; and 
when the hall clock struck twelve we 
started, as by agreement, to call Lila and 
Alice. 

Now the door into their room had another 
peculiar kink—it stuck at the top. To open 
it quietly, therefore, one had to stoop and 
pull down on the knob. Nini stooped and 
pulled. The door sprang open, and Nini sat 
down at the same instant. Pleased with 
her unusual success, and not caring for her 
undignified set-down (since there were no 
boys to laugh at her), she sprang up, as she 
did so, hitting the door with her foot and 
shutting it tight—with a bang, of course. 

The look of blank dismay, as she settled 
back on the floor, was too comical; and we 
had another laugh, with handkerchiefs 
stuffed in, as before. 

The next attempt was successful, and we 
went in to call the girls. But these quon- 
dam watchers were sound asleep; and, when 
violently aroused by shakes and calls, they 
didn’t care a fig for the comet and didn’t 
want to see it—hadn’t a bit of curiosity and 
wished we'd let them alone. 

An application to the boys had the same 
result. And slowly, indignantly we stalked 
off to-bed, resolved not to do all the watch- 
ing, if we never saw the old thing. And we 
never did. 


CHINESE SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL- 
BOYS. 


BY 8&8 H. BROWNE. 








Every young reader of this paper knows 
that the Chinese Government has lately sent 
to this country thirty boys, who are to re- 
main long enough to pursue a thorough 
course of education. Thirty more are to 
come next year, and thirty each succeeding 
year, till one hundred and twenty are thus 
provided for. We are all glad to hear of 
this great. enterprise, and to help it on to 
complete success in every way we can. We 
want these lads to have the very best wecan 
give them—a thorough knowledge of our in- 
stitutions, our government, our science, our 
religion. We hope they will take it back to 
China with them, and that ‘t may render im- 
portant aid to that great pe. cle in taking 
rank among the foremost nat..ns of the 
earth in all that is grand and noble end pro- 





gressive, 





When these lads are old enough to com- 
pare the systems of instruction practiced in 
this country with those of their own, they 
will perceive how one stimulates the mind 
to advancement and research in every direc- 
tion, while the reverse is true of the other. 
They will see, too, what an advantage it is 
to possess a language adapted to communi- 
cate new ideas on every subject in a clear 
and forcible manner, like our own. 

No doubt some of the young folks would 
like to know a little of the process of what 
is called education in the country from 
which these boys have come, and which 
would have been pursued by many of them if 
they had remained there. No changes occur 
in the methods of instruction from genera- 
tion to generation. The boys of to-day learn 
the same things and in the same way they 
did hundreds or thousands of years ago. The 
teacher teaches the same things he himself 
studied, and nothing more. 

Itis rare that a school is taught in any 
building designed for that purpose. A shed 
(covered with mats) which barely shelters 
from the weather, the attic of a shop, ora 
back room in a temple are thought quite 
good enough in most cases. The room is 
hired by the master, and can accommodate 
from a dozen to twenty pupils. The furni- 
ture consists of a desk and stool for each 
boy, and a seat for the master, a little higher 
than the rest. Upon each desk are writing 
implements, consisting of a hair pencil and 
a box or cake of ink and one or more 
books. In a conspicuous corner of the 
room is placed a tablet or an inscription on 
the wall dedicated to Confucius, one of the 
most illustrious of the Chinese sages, and to 
the god of letters. Incense is burned con- 
stantly in honor of both. 

The study hours are from sunrise till ten 
o’clock, when the boys go to breakfast. Af- 
ter an hour or two they reassemble, and pur- 
sue their studies till about 5 Pp. m., when 
they are dismissed for the day. 

When a boy comes into school in the 
morning, he must bow before the tablet of 
Confucius, who is called the “ Teacher and 
Pattern for all Ages,” as an act of worship. 
Then he salutes his teacher and takes his 
seat. 

The qualifications most desired in the 
schoolmaster by those who employ him 
(generally the parents or relatives of the 
boys) are gravity, severity, and patience. 
Of course, he must know what he pretends 
to teach, which is only, as before mentioned, 
a repetition in matter and manner of what 
he was taught. 

When the lads who are to make up the 
school first come together, some attempt is 
made to classify them; but, as they all study 
the same thing in the same way, it is not of 
much consequence. 

The beginners are brought up in a line 
before the master’s desk, each holding the 
book with which a Chinese education is 
generally commenced, although its matter is 
not, like that of our primary school-books, 
in anywise adapted to the childish under- 
standing. 

The master then reads the first words or 
sounds; and the pupils pronounce them after 
him again and again, till they can do it cor- 
rectly without assistance. Then others are 
pronounced, and so on till the lesson is long 
enough, when they take their seats to study 
it. All study aloud in committing these 
sounds to memory, which they are required 
to do perfectly, although they may not un- 
derstand a word of their meaning. The din 
of a Chinese school, therefore, when all its 
members are engaged in conning their ap- 
pointed tasks is past description; while the 
sing-song tone in which the words are ut- 
tered, the curious ups and downs, high and 
low keys constituting the proper inflections 
and emphasis of the Chinese language pro- 
duce a jargon and medley of noises which 
must be heard to be imagined. When one 
is able to recite his lesson, he comes to the 
teacher’s desk, and, standing with his back 
to him and his face to the school, rehearses 
it in the most exact manner; and, if he has 
made any mistake, it is here corrected, and 
not expected to recur a second time. 

In this way the whole book is slowly com- 
mitted to memory, word for word. No at- 
tempt is made to explain the meaning of the 
words which the poor little fellows are 
obliged to cram into their heads until a few 
thousands are thus learned, that the student 
can both read and write with perfect facility. 





Then the master goes over the ground again 
with a commentary, endeavoring to convey 
the meaning of the sentences they have com- 
mitted, and to impress upon them the moral 
lessons in which the writings of the Chinese 
sages abound. When one book is fivished, 
another is taken up and learned in the same 
manner, 

The time spent by a boy at school de- 
pends upon the means, position, and pros- 
pects of the parents. If heisto pursue a 
literary course, he continues year after year 
to con the prescribed works. The “Five 
Classics,” the ‘‘ Four Books,” with the com- 
mentaries written upon them, must all be at 
his tongue’s end; and at the proper age he 
may present himself as a candidate for those 
famous competitive examinations, where 
he is required to pass the most severe and 
searching tests of scholarship (as it is under- 
stood by the Chinese) ; and, if successful, may 
attain rank and a high or responsible station 
under the government. 

The boys designed for business drop off 
earlier—as soon asthey have learned enough 
to manage the ordinary affairs of life, upon 
which some knowledge of letters depend; 
for any Chinese with the least claim to in- 
telligence or respectability must be able to 
read and write his native tongue. 





Witerary Department. 
RECENT NOVELS." 





MrppLeMancr is well described in its title 
—‘A Study of Provincial Life.” The story 
never leaves the neighborhood in which the 
main action is laid, and it is a study quite as 
much as a story—a powerful, an interesting, 
an eloquent study of character, of thought, 
and of passion, rather than a tale in which 
the “moving accidents” of the ordinary 
novelist play any leading part. Middiemarch 
is a master work, like others which this 
great writer bas produced; but it is 
fuller, we think, than any other one 
of her novels of striking passages and 
profound or subtle thought, of quot- 
able sayings. Yet, as a whole, the work 
does not leave that powerful impression 
upon our minds that Mrs. Lewes’s earlier 
stories—‘‘ Adam Bede” and ‘‘ Romola”—left 
We hasten to say that probably enongh this 
is not because the earlier works were better 
or stronger than the present; but because 
the later writings of a familiar author, 
though they may be his best, cannot impress 
us with the fresh force which our first read- 
ing of his books produced. We have become 
familiar with the author's individuality. 
However great it may be, it is no longer new 
for us, and cannot arouse quite the same en- 
thusiasm as upon the first acquaintance. For 
this reason, the most appreciative readers 
often prefer before others among ttle 
works of any particular author, the 
one through which they first made 
his acquaintance. Others, even though 
better than the first, may for this 
reason fai] to impress the reader so high- 
ly. We have noticed, for instance, that 
readers of Sara Sheppard’s musical novels 
prefer ‘Charles Auchester” or ‘‘ Counter- 
parts” according to the chance which de- 
termined their first reading of the one or the 
other; we instance this author because of 
her strong individuality. Certain it is, how- 
ever, that Middlemarch is oue of the 
greatest of the works of the great writer 
who contests pre-eminence with Fielding 





*Murpptemarcn. A Study of Provincial Life. By 
George Exior. Harpers. 

Rosin Gray. By Cuantes Grenson. The same. 

Tue Trace Wisrory Or Josava Davipson, ComMunis?. 
Lippincotts. 

Victor Norman, Recror. By Mrs. Mary A. Dentsom, 
The same. 

Expration. By Mrs. Jorra O. R. Dorr. The same, 

Pewserton. Cy Henry Peterson. The same. 

Man 31s Love. An American Story. By Onz Wao 
Knows. The same. 

Bercawoop. By Resecca Router Sprincer, The same, 

Marie Deavitte. From the French of Mapamsz Gouizor 
Dez Wrrr by Mary G. Wetts. The same. 

Fievranor. By Mapasxe Avaustvus Craven. Holt & 
Williams. 

Treason AT Home. By Mrs. Gresxovucs. T. B, Peter- 
son. . 

An Open Question. By James DeMritte. D. Appleton 
& Co. 

Kenvera, My Kino. 
Carleton & Co. 

Barriers Bornep Away. By the Rev. Encar P. Roz. 
Dodd & Mead. 

Lirrta Hopes. By the author of “ Ginx's Baby.” The 
same, 
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and Tackeray. As such we commend it to 
all who wish to read a noble novel and to 
put themselves into communion with one of 
the largest natures of our times. 

Robin Gray is the third of the racy, vigor- 
ous, and intensely local novels that Mr. 
Charles Gibbon has written for the British 
public, and which have found speedy repub- 
lication here. These novels have a racy 
flavor of the soil, and Robin Gray is as full 
of brogue as “ The Antiquary.” There is 
something, indeed, in Mr. Gibbon’s style of 
characterization which reminds us of Walter 
Scoit’s; but he has a vein of his own, and is 
worlfing it, to the rational amusement of 
many readers. This storyis an expansion 
of the old ballad bearing the same name. 

The True History of Joshua Davidson is an 
anonymous English story, so powerfully 
written that, in spite of occasional ex- 
aggerations, the reader is tempted to think 
it true in detail. Certainly it is true in es- 
sentials. It tells the old history of the deeply 
religious and aspiring nature, the born re- 
former, who in childhood questions and de- 
nies the established falsities which he finds 
around him, and confounds his elders in argu- 
ment ; in his youth leads a life of renuncia- 
tion and heroic devotion to what he thinks 
to be the truth, and in early manhood falls a 
martyr to his convictions—slain like a male- 
factor, and slain not for his deeds, but for 
his opinions. We seldom meet with a more 
powerful story, or one with a more signifi- 
cant lesson than that of this young British 
carpenter, with his aspirations, his struggles, 
and his cruel death. 

Victor Norman is a gossipy love story, 
mainly told in dialogue of a feminine sort, 
full of sentiment and of sentimentality, and 
likely to be read by a good many young girls 
of limited culture, who would do quite as 
well to read history instead. But there are 
a number of bright touches in thestory, and 
we sympathize with Kate Dyas’s outburst 
about her suitors: ‘*‘ My dear,’ said Kate, 
with forced calmness, ‘several ourang- 
outangs visit here, who can find no other 
means of keeping themselves awake than 
that of sticking rimless glasses between the 
eyebrow and the cheekbone. I wonder you 
never heard that I was engaged to one of 
those men-monkeys!” Kate Dyas reflects, 
indeed, considerable credit upon the author 
of the story, Mrs. Mary Denison. 

Another American story, and, on the whole, 
a better one, is Mrs. Dorr’s Erpiation. It is 
a love story, and it has not a few delicacies 
of style and poetic turns of thought which 
are attractive, recalling the sentiment of 
her recent enjoyable volume of poetry. 
It has, too, more of a plot than the 
woman novelist of America usually allots 
to her stories; and it is wholly enter- 
taining, but for the quotations from Tenny- 
son, which we could have spared well 
enough from these pages. But this is a 
‘matter of taste. There are people who like 
Tennyson at ail times and places, and we 
will not open a quarrel with them. 

Pemberton is a novel of the American Rev- 
olution, in which Major André, Honora 
Sneyd, Benedict Arnold, and Washington 
and his sweethearts play more or less impor- 
tant parts. The story has no more of ex- 
aggeration than is usual with so-called ‘* his- 
torical novels.” The style is sprightly, and 
we believe the book is adapted to please a 
large circle of young readers. It is not 
without wit either, and is almost but not 
quite good enough for a less qualified praise 
than that to which we must restrict our- 
selves. But, then, hardly one novel in 
twenty is good enough to praise heartily; 
and we dare say that Pemberton will suit 
many a reader much better than a more 
ambitious book. 


In the name of another American story 
the author, who calls herself on the title- 
page ‘‘ One Who Knows,” asserts that Man 
is Love. The publishers do not seem to 
agree with this aphorism, if we may judge 
by the circumstance that the book is ‘‘ pub- 
lished for the author.” It is a semi-philo- 
sophical novel, of some interest, the work of 
an active but unbalanced mind, full of 
visionary thoughts and of half truths, all 
expressed in a florid Southern style. The in- 
ternal evidence is pretty clear that the au- 
thor lived in the South and is a woman. 
The action of the story is in part during our 
civil war, and the author proposes as the 
final satisfactory government of the world 
the power of “ woman’s emiles,” We need 












not say that we hope to have minority rep- 
resentation first. 

Rebecca Springer’s Beechwood is an in- 
teresting story, also an Amcrieaxn one. It 
is in the form of a journal. We cannot 
avoid quoting a passage which has the very 
spirit of the spring in it. Gertie and Nan 
nie, it should be said, are thirteen and fif- 
teen years old respectively. 

May 14th.—To-day Gertie and I went over 
into the south meadow to look for flowers; 
and, not beivg very successful in our search, 
Gertie proposed we should go upon the hill- 
side beyond the meadow. To this I was 
very willing; but, when we came to the little 
brook that winds like a silver thread through 
the grass and bushes, we found it so swollen 


by the recent rains as to prevent our cross- 
in, 


Ks Oh, pshaw !” said Gertie. “How provok- 
ing to lose our nice walk just for the little 
brook.” 

“But we shall not,” I said. 

‘How can we help it?” 

‘* Wade!” was my response, as I sat down 
to unlace my boots. 

“Oh! Nannie,” said timid Gertie, ‘‘ do 
you think we ought to?” 

‘* Why not ?” 

“Weare so big!” She did look so com- 
ical as she said this, with that perplexed 
look of doubt and desire combined upon her 
face, that I lay down in the grass and 
laugbed till I cried. Then I said: 

“ No one will see us, sis; and, if they did, 

who cares ?” 
For the results of this debate we must refer 
our readers to the book itself, which is full 
of fresh feeling and of scenes as blithe and 
unaffected as the above. We regret that we 
cannot give a fuller account of the story. 

After such an unusual “run” of American 
novels as the above, it is not unpleasant to 
fall back upon an old acquaintance, the 
translated French novel. This time it comes 
to us in irreproachable guise, being “a story 
of a French boarding-school” aod called 
Marie Derviile. It is not a love story. It is 
a low-toned but delicately-drawn sketch of a 
phase of French life, of no little merit, and 
it is well translated. As a relief from the 
love stories, we can recommend the reading 
of this little book. 

Madame Augustus Craven’s story, Fleur- 
ange, which we have already commended in 
these columns, has received the compliment 
of a second republication—this time in the 
“ Leisure Hour Series.” Though not a work 
of the first order of power, yet it has a 
delicate charm of its own and will appeal to 
cultivated and poetic readers. 

In the matter of her excellent novel 7rea- 
son at Home Mrs. Greenough has suffered 
hard things at the han’s of a Philadelphia 
publisher, whose name we affix below for 
the contemplation of those who like to dis- 
tinguish between the evil and the good. 
Treason at Home was published in London, 
received with marked favor by the English 
critics, and was to be reprinted for the Amer- 
ican market by the fair-dealing house of 
Roberts Bros. But, without the author’s 
knowledge, the Philadelphia publisher, 
whose name is given herewith, published her 
book, thus forestalling the legitimate issue; 
and he added headings to the chapters and 
prefatory matter, all in the worst taste. It 
remains to say that the novel is founded on 
fact, possesses high romantic interest, and is 
full of that imaginative power which Mrs. 
Greenough’s readers will remember in other 
works heretofore noticed by us. We regret 
that the public will bave to buy of a piratical 
publisher. 

Mr. James De Mille is producing the sensa- 
tional novel with great celerity, the last 
volume being called The Open Question. It 
contains a large number of impossible and 
otherwise attractive situations, mainly laid 
in Europe. The illustrations, by Alfred 
Fredericks, are clever. We would suggest 
that Mr. De Mille should issue all his stories 
as a uniform series, pumbering each new 
novel as a volume, and call the whole series 
“The Incredible.” 

Miss Sallie Brock has plentifully fur- 
nished forth the marriage-tables of Kenneth, 
my King. It is a story of Virginia society 
before the war. We read about magnolia 
groves and wild ravines, a ghost, a skele- 
ton, a century-plant, and a manuscript found 
in a bottle; while the new moon is pro- 
pitiated by showing it a gold-piece held 
over the right shoulder. We are resigned to 
all these things; but we are sorry that Miss 
Brock bas thought it necessary to depict 
for us a hero of the muscular, cruel- 
handsome style, such as we thought 
had died out from the world of novels with 





the late Guy Livingstone. Kenneth is 
by no means a man after our own heart; but 
the story is full of dash and sentiment, and 
will work up many hundreds of young ladies, 
we dare say, into a state of great enthu- 
siasm. The book is full of interest, has a 
pleasant air of good society, and is likely 
to be povular. 

The Rev. Edward Roe’s Barriers Burned 
Away is a love story ‘of considerable power, 
with strongly marked doctrinal or evanyel- 
ical tendencies. The combination of senti- 
ment and theology is an old experiment, and 
in art not generally a successful one; but in 
this case, thanks to the avilities of Mr. Roe, 
we have a religious novel which is also an 
interesting one. The struggles of Den- 
nis, the hero, for social position and 
for success are strongly drawn, and the 
book is one that gives promise of a better 
one, some day, from the same hand. Its 
faults are those of excess and crudeness, 
not of deficiency. We congratulate the 
author upon so good asuccess with such 
difficult materials. 

The author of “ Ginx’s Baby” has produced 
another satire of the same sort, called Little 
Hodge, in which some features of the old 
quarrel between labor and capital are de- 
picted. A chapter on ‘‘ Yankee Interven- 
tion” introduces an element new in Mr. Jen- 
kins’s writings. The whole book, however, 
is muchin the tone of what he has done 
before—that is to say, it is all good and 
effective work and is likely to have a wide 
and a good influence. 


—In his choice of a subject Mr. Frederic 
Hudson has certainly been fortunate, and 
his Journalism in the United States from 1690 
to 1872 deserves the credit of beirg thor- 
oughly worthy of its theme. No one but a 
journalist can write a history of journalism 3 
and Mr. Hudson’s long connection with the 
New York Herald has been of advantage to 
him in the preparation of his book, although 
it has also led him to treat rather partially 
that by no means perfect journal. The 
book is interesting and readable, as, indeed, 
it could not well fail to be, since it is a toler- 
ably complete record of a most important 
part of our literary history. But there are 
many blemishes in the book, which should 
be corrected in subsequent editions. Our 
only literary weeklies—the Literary World, 
the Round Table, and the Nation—are alike 
unmentioned. The chapter devoted to the 
religious press is an unsatisfactory one—the 
notice of Tot INDEPENDENT, for instance, 
being specially inaccurate. And there 
are occasional rhetorical flourishes which 
would better befit the Herald than 
this book. On p. 297 Mr. Hudson calls the 
Unitarians ‘‘the followers of Servetus”; 
which is about as accurate as would be the 
mention of the Roman Catholics as the fol- 
lowers of Thomas 4 Kempis, or the Congre- 
gationalists as the disciples of Jonathan Ed- 
wards. On p. 298 the author mentions the 
Collegiate Church of this city as a synonym 
for the Reformed Church; but we do not see 
that he elevates, as he might with equal jus- 
tice, Trinity or the Old South to the rank of 
religious denominations. The proof-reading 
of the book has been badly done. We have 
noticed ‘‘ Mark W. Pomeroy” for Mark M.; 
‘*Gutenburg” for Gutenberg; “J. Stella 
Martin” for Sella; ‘‘ Henry T. Field” for Hen- 
ry M.; ‘‘Mogg Megore” for Mogg Megone; 
“Montpellier” for Montpelier — accurate 
French, but an Americano blunder; ‘‘ Gale» 
for Yale; ‘‘McClosky” for McCloskey , 
‘*1445” for 1845; “aglee” for agley; “John 
R. Forney” for John W.; “Charles 8. Hal- 
pine” for Charles G.; ‘‘ W. H. Hurlbert” for 
Hurlbut; ‘‘ Murat Halstead” for Halsted; 
‘*Edward D. Morgan” for Edwin; ‘ Halli- 
burton” for Haliburton; ‘‘ Cruikshanks” for 
Cruikshank; “Charles F. Brown” for 
Browne; “ M’Lellan” for M’Lenan; “ Wil- 
liam Gaunaway Brownlow” for Gannaway; 
and “ Hawkes” for Hawks; while, finally, 
allusion is made to ‘‘ Domby and Son,” and 
John Leech’s name is given twice as ‘“‘ Leach” 
and twice as ‘‘ Leitch.” (Harpers.) 


—Instauratio ; or, The New Era is a small 
commonplace book of extracts, arranged 
under the heads of Science and Christianity, 
Man, Woman, Society, The Bible, The 
Church, The Individual, Death, and The 
End. The paragraphs quoted are mostly 
from American authors, though a consider- 
able variety of reading is represented. The 





si 
book is noticeable for Containing neither 
preface, introduction, explanatory Dote, 


table of contents, nor e 
author or publisher. Why it was called 
Insiauratio and why it was printed at aj] 
must ever, we presume, remain a secret with 
the compiler, who would seem tobe person 
of a reformatory bent, but who has not yet 
learned how to invest his time and hig mone 

profitably in literature. The world hag “4 
solutely no use for a book like this. We 
recommend the compiler to try his hana at 
an original one. (Hartford: Printed by 
Case, Lockwood & Brainard.) 


ven the names of 


—Barth’s Chronological Commentary on the 
Bible illustrates the patience and thorough. 
ness of German scholarship. The text of 
the Scripture, chronologically arranged, ig 
expounded with great learning ang entire 
fidelity to the doctrinal standards accepted 
by the author. After reading a sound and 
able commentary like this, the impression 
is almost irresistible that the book of Tey. 
elation was given for the express Purpose 
of establishing and confirming a particg. 
lar system of theology. The book is well 
printed, the maps are excellent, and those 
who do not cure for independent inves. 
tigation of the Scripture will find it g 
commentary just suited to their minds, 
(Hoyt, Fogg & Breed.) 


—The sixth volume of “ Clark’s Biition 
of St. Augustine’s Works” contains hig 
Letters. The theological discussions of the 
Bishop of Hippo are of interest mainly to 
scholars in theology; but these letters, while 
they deal much with theological questions, 
yet possess a good measure of human inter. 
est, and will, therefore, prove to many read- 
ers more attractive than his doctrinal and 
controversial treatises. The “ Foreign Theo- 
logical Library” of the same publisher is 
enlarged and enriched by the thirty-sixth 
volume of the series, which is the second 
volume of Hengstenberg’s History of the King. 
dom of God under the Old Testament. These 
solid volumes are sold by Scribner. 


— Lumina Silvervale,” desiring, asshe says 
in her preface, “to impart useful and im- 
portant information to any who may be pos- 
sessed of a missionary spirit,” has written 
he history of An Orphan of the Old Domin- 
ton, who went as a missionary from Virginia 
to China. One would not expect to find much 
interest in the labors of a missionary who 
could call herself Lumina Silvervale; yet 
the book is a personal narrative, containing 
much gossip about the writer’s life and 
travels, and may, at least, pass without cen- 
sure, though we do not see much in it to 
praise. 


—A work of considerable interest and 
value, from the scholar’s point of view, is the 
Rev. Joseph M. Finotti’s Bidliographia (a- 
tholica Americana—“ a list of works written by 
Catholic authors and published in the United 
States.” The present handsome octavo is 
the first part of the proposed work, and 
covers the interval between 1784 and 1820. 
Mr. Finotti purposes issuing four more 
parts; and, if they shall equal in careful 
preparation and beautiful execution the book 
before us, they will make no slight addition 
to the trophies of American scholarship. 
(Catholic Publication House.) 


—The Independent Child’s Speller, by J. M. 
Watson (A. 8. Barnes & Co.), is an attractive 
little manual, designed for the youngest 
children and confined to monosyllables 10 
common use. The words are carefully and 
judiciously arranged in columns, with refer: 
erence to number of letters, vowel-sounds, ett, 
so as to exhibit effectively their formation 
and pronunciation. The whole is printed in 
script, a feature which we like, and is intr 
duced by an illustrated alphabet, containing 
twenty-six very pretty pictures. 


—The Rev. J. P. Lane, pastor of the First 
church in Bristol, R. L, bas compiled 2 
elaborate and valuable manual for the use of 
the church. Besides :he confession of faith, 
the covenants, and the statement of ¥ 
ecclesiastical principles on which the chure 
organization is based, the volume — 
a full history of the society from its ned 
ization. A church which has such @ ngs 
history is worthy of a memorial 
memorial is worthy of the church. 


edition of Miss Alcott’s Morning Glories, 





illustrations upon the same hideous 








—G. W. Carleton & Co. issue another 
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SSeS 
as before. The stories will, of course, 
read and enjoy ed by children, though 
they are not of Miss Alcott’s best; neither is 
Shawl Straps, although tbe adventures of the 
shawl- -strappists, which have interested a 
jarge circle of readers in The Christian Union, 
now appear in tidy form from Roberts 
Brothers’ publishing house, Boston. 

_Mr. Calvin Townsend’s Analysis of Letter 
Writing is intended to teach the proper style 
of writing business letters, and, to that end, 
js fully supplied with examples, and with 
descriptions of the materials, composition, 
and faults of letters. The book will serve a 
gseful purpose to many whose education in 
pusinese correspondence may have been 
neglected. (Ivison & Co.) 


_The Right Rev. E. Harold Browne's 
Commentary upon Genesis belongs to the ex- 
cellent “Speaker's Commentary,” already 
mentioned in these columns, and will serve 
the convenience of the student who may not 
like volumes so bulky as that upon the Pen- 
tateuch, of which this book is part. (Scrib- 


per’s.) 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Middlemarch. Speed ge Blot. yitie paper, pp. 288. 
Harper & B 
Bodin, Gray. hd Charles “Gibbon, 8vo, paper, pp. 


bai aay By Senne amass 8v0, Dp. Bil. 

1 SBME... secccccererseccees eekeceeese 
Myste! Guest. By Miss E. ‘A. Dupuy. 12mo, 
me res 6 Peterson & Bros..... eames desere 2 

ie eaee. By Frank E, Smedley. &v0, pp. 2s8. 
My Ch tied 1 Friends, 12mo, pp. 824. Catholic Publi- 
cation Soclety.........ceecece-ssseecce seeseesecee 150 
Modern Diabolism. By M. J. Willemsen, sone 
pp. 01. Jas. Pe docggnnrarene 9 
Error. By Rev. Henry A Braun, 
ogg D I. Sadlier & Co...... see-e+ 
I cena Found. Compiled by Rev. 
Dian Tyler. 8vo, pp. be Hattford Mutual 
Publishing Co........--+++++ 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co.'s Gazetteer. 8vo, pp. 244.. 
oe Ireland. 16mo, pp. 224. J. A 


on rterly Seed Catalogue for Janu- 
met . BVO, ag Dt 136. Briggs Bros., Roches- 
PE chaideticescsscsces secccese heiathe:4atese 
Regeneration. Ry Edmund H, Sears. 12mo, pp, 264, 
Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinzer......... CREE 
Toregleams and Foreshadows of Immortality. » 
Edmund H. Sears. 12mo, pp. 382. The same.. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


] j WE would call the at- 
tention of Teachers and 
] Amateurs to KINKEL’s 


New MeTHop FOR THE REED ORGAN AND MELO- 
peo, which we will issue about September 
First. This work is pronounced superior to all 
others of its class by Teachers who have exam- 


NEW METHOD 


ined it. It contains a clear and simple course 
of instruction, whereby any one may easily ac- 
quire the mastery of this favorite Instrument 
withafew months’ study. It will always be a 


favorite work with the 
Teacher, on account of 
its clearness and system- 


atic progression; more of an amusement than a 
study for the Pupil, and will prove a mine of 
wealth to the Amateur, on account of the many 
choice Melodies, Songs, ete., that Mr. Kinkel 


REED ORGAN. 


has selected and arranged expressly for this 
work. Kinkel’s New Method will be mailed, 
postpaid, on receipt of $2.50. 


Address, J. L. PETERS, 599 Broadway, N. Y. 
Send 80 cents for the latest number of 


PETERS’ MUSICAL MONTHLY, 


and you will get at least #4 worth of our latest and best 
Vocal and Instrumental Piano Music. 


DR. NAPHEYS’S 
“PHYSICAL LIFE OF WOMAN.” 


New Biereotype Edition: rewritten and enlarged; 427 
1 Portrait of Author. 
his universally” popular book (150,000 sold in three 
~_ ertirely recast by the author, beautifuly bound, 
Superior paper, now ready for agents. 
ts apply at once for Territory. 
PURLISHED SOLELY 
J.G. FERGUS « CO., No. ist y 9th St., Phil. 
hae mpc 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


son apcrtneed PAPERS. 
betalf-ahe “sheets, nerforat 
. no Note. 5x9. Bath, 7x8). Letter, 
un, ;Whlte or e. 


ors’ ; Paper, 6x10. Contributors’ and 
eat 5x10. Reporters’ and Students’ Paper for 


Cases, 60 cents to ¢2. Reporters’ Cases, 75 ets. 
ecanole sheets’ sent free. For sale by Stationers gen- 


MORGAN aevreers co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


GEO. McDONALD’S GRE Vv 
{8Nals oF AguLiT re ORO DD. wade VELS.. 75. 


ws. 75. 
GEOR — 3 SONS, Publishers, New York. 
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TRIAL, 50 Cts. 


Tue NATION, 
Box 6732, New York. 


Send THE NATION for two months (8 numbers 
Jrom the last), as atrial subscription, to 


On receipt of this order, with Fifty Cents (50c.), 
The Nation will be sent to your address for tuo 
months (8 numbers), Postage prepaid. 


The Nation. 











VoL, XVI. THURSDAYS. Paicg 12 Cents. 


WATERS OF THE NATION. 


The following are more or less frequent writers for the 
ation: Professors W. F. Allen, J. B. Feuling (Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin); W. P. Atkinson ‘Mase. I 
tute or Technology); 
George P. Fisher. - Cc. G 
President Noah Port Ww Theodore D. 
} gy Gee: 3, Child, Pres’ oo " W. Eliot, Asa 
Gra 1. W. G ney, G. M. Lane, James Russell Lowell, 
¥. in - Shaler, H.W an (Harvard); 
9: Toy y (Columbia): 
(Omh 3 








Marsh (U. & Me 
Henry 8. Adams, Charles Fra ncis 
James, Jr., Karl Hil 
Lauge!, Henry C. Lea, 


. Pomeroy, Edmund Guiney. Fugene 
Schuyler, Earl Shinn, Russell Sturgis, W. J. Stillman, etc. 
(See other advertisement on thi . page.) 
Terms: $5 per annum ; clergymen, $4, 
Office of P Publication, 
5 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


Popular aud Standard Books 


JUST ISSUED BY 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & Co., 


654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE 


SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY. 


COMPRISING: 

JOSHUA. By Rev. T. E. ESPIN, D.D., Warden of Queen's 
College, Birmingham. 

JUDGES, RUTH, AND SAMUEL. By Right Rev. Lord 
ArTaur Hervey, M. A., Lord Bisbop of Bath and 
Wells, author of “ Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures,”’ 
etc, 

FIRST KINGS. By Rev. Gzorce Rawuisson, M.A., Cam- 
den Professor of Ancieut History at Oxford, author of 
“Five Great Monarchies of the East.”” 

One vol. royal 8vo (uniform with the Pentateuch), 
Cloth....-.-eee0e Perreeeererr eerie eeeceeee -. 9500 

This volume comprises the first section of the Histori- 
cal Books of the Old Testament. It bears those strongly 
marked characteristics which have made the volume on 
the Pentateuch so popular. The Commentary is concise, 
without being dry or formal, and critical and thorough 
without being in the least pedantic. Those who have been 
engaged upon this part ofthe work will be recognized as 
among the greatest of living biblical scholars. 


THE HISTORY OF THE REF- 
ORMATION. 


Tus History oF THE REFORMATION, By Geo. P. Fisuer, 
D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale College, 
author of * The Supernatural Origin of Christian- 
ity,’ etc. One vol., 8vo., cloth,............+ «6 dane $3 00 

This is a concise but complete history of the Reforma- 
tion as a whole and in all the countries to which it ex- 
tended, embracing a full account of its causes, events, 
characters, and consequences. It is lucid and graphic in 
style, and. as Prof. Fisher has made the Reformation the 
study of his life, the work displays throughout a thor- 
oughness of research which must make it a standard au- 
thority upon the important movement to the history of 
which it is devoted. 


IN THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY 
OF TRAVEL. 


THE LAKE REGIONS OF CENTRAL 
AFRICA. Compiled and arranged by Bayarp 
Taytor, With a map oe thirty full 
tions, One vol, 12m0, cloth..........ccceseeeeee cone 
The regions traversed by Grant, Speke, and Baker are 

carefully described in this volume, which is a comple- 

ment to that recently published on Southern Africa, The 
illustrations, which are profuse and unusually graphic 
and spirited, add greatly to the interest of the narrative, 
Already published in the igrary, or Travel, edited 
by Bayard Taylor, each 1 vol. ine 5 
Hie he LLOWSTONE, oor AFRICA, 
WILD MEN AND WILD BEASTS. 


a These volumes sent, free af charge, by the Pub- 
Behers, on the receipt of the price. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & Co., 
654 Broadway, N. Y. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 


DR. WILLIAM SMITH’S 
ANCIENT ATLAS. 


AN HISTORICAL ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, 
BIBLICAL AND CLASSICAL. Uompiled under the 
superintendence of Dz. Wittiam SmiTH and Mr. Grove. 


To be published in Five Quarterly Parts. Subscrip- 
tion price $7.00 each part. Parts I and II 
NOW READY. 


The present work has been more than fourteen years in 
preparation. The maps are drawn on a large scale, of 
the same size as those in Keith Johnston's Royal Atlas of 
Mcdern Geography, and have heen executed by the most 
eminent engravers in Paris 2nd London. They contain 
the modern names along with the ancient ones. There is 
also a series of smaller maps, in illustration of each coun- 
try at different historical periods. To each of the larger 
maps a full index of names and places is appended. 

Circulars sent on ee 

Special discount to Ministers. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 


Publishers, 110 Washington Street, Boston. 





In the Fields again with Prof. Gray! 
STANDARD 
BOTANICAL TEXT-BOOKS 
+ 
By ASA GRAY, M.D., Fisher Prof. Harvard 
Oniversity. 

Mors EXTENSIVELY In USE THAN ALL OTHERS COMBINED. 
This justly celebrated series of Tert-books presents 
the latest and most accur ‘te Principles of 
Botanical Svience. 

HOW PLANTS GROW.—The most charming Element- 
pas Mg 3 $112°" ever published. Fully Illus- 

trate 

THE SCHOOL AND FIELD BOOK.—The most thor- 
ough, practical, and best ada»ted work for class use pub- 
lished. Rosmnmendes by the most eminent Professors 


and T.achers in the country. 


Price, $2 
seasons and 


— 2-9 OO. 
Structural Botany.... 3 50. 
Liberal Terms offered for intodvetion. *“Samples of any 
of the above, he » pce arena will be forwarded by mail 
on receipt of p: 
Send for full ‘descriptive circulars. 


IVISON, DLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
138 and 140 Grand Street, N. Y. 





‘HELP TO THE STUDY OF GENESIS. 





MURPHY’S CRITICAL 
COMMENTARY ON GENESIS. 


With an Introduction by Professor Alvah Hovey, D D., 
of Rew ton Theological Seminary, and a Preface by Rev. 
. Thompson, D.D., of Tabernacle church, New York. 
1 Volume. Crown Svo. ¢2.50. 
This book is pronounced by leading clergymen of a 
EVANGELICAL DENOMINATIONS to be the BEST BOOK “or 
Sunday-school teachers and others studying Genesis. 


QUEENS. 
By E. B, EMERY. 
A new, fresh, and racy story of New Eneianp Lire. 


Lively, but notsensational; religious, but not dnil: and, 
above all, WITHOUT CANT. A safe book fer young people 


of either sex. 
16mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


When not found at the bookstores, sent by mail on re- 
cetpt of price. ALL Live booksellers wili have Som. 
Published by ESTES & LAURIA 

143 Washington street, Bc -- 








JAS. R. OSGOOD & Co.'s Catalogue of Standard and 
Popular Books sent free to any address on application. 


A. 0. VAN LENNEP, 


76 East 9th St., N.Y. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL GOODS 
OF EVERY KIND 


Libraries for Teachers and 
Scholars selected with 
great care. 








Allthe Lesson Paners for Sunday- 
schools. 


Send for Catalogues. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, Profusely Illas- 
trated, is one of the most popular and attractive of the 
Monthlies. Fach number coutains a variety of enter- 
aining reading for every variety of taste. The best 
Magazine for the family. For sale by all Periodical 
Dealers. 85 cents per number, $4 per annum. Spec a 
number, with Premium List. mailed on receipt of 20 
cents, by J. B. LIPPINCOIT ‘k CO., Publishers, Phil- 














2,000 SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS.—For list 
send to C. T. EVANS, 762 Niuth street, New York. 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN Copy of YOUTH’S 
Companion. PERRY, MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Tripute oF Praise. 


A New Collection of Hymns and Tunes for 
Public and Social Worship, 
ADAPTED TO THE USE OF 
Congregations, Choirs, Social Meetings, 
the Family Circle, and the Sunday- 
school. 
Prepared under the personal supervision and direction of 


DR. EBEN TOURJEE, 


whose enthusiastic and successful labors in behalf of true 
church music are — known. Eminent authorities com- 
bine in pronouncing it 


The Best Hymn and Tune Book 


IN EX'STENCE! 


It is a handsome octavo of 352 pages, containing 324 mel- 
odies and 727 hymns, and is presented to the a 
— as the most complete collection of sacred music yet 


A PSALTER, 


selections aan | the Psalms of David, for re- 














teint 








every one should have. 


justrated Book of 64 
2 ae paid, by DOND MARTIN & CO. Springfield, Mass. 





BR TO TEA ogue of New 





pina ei ie srs a Publisher, Omaha, Neb. 


portant Ed ional Works, m free on ap- 
13 ori 
and on to LE® & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


iene te reading ip churches, is incorporated in one edi- 
on. It is also Sublished covaresey = in ooo and cloth. 
Price, mall Dost gt . Oe. = undred, Sample 
mai!, postpaid, for 
*Pealter ion. 53 #100 per ra Sample copy 
a 
by Seclinen pages sent free to any address, 


M. H. SARGENT, 





Cong’! Publishing Society, Boston, Mass. 











PURE DIAMONDS, 


BY JAMES R. MURRAY, 
Is THE LATEST AND BEST 
Sunday-school Music Book. 
100,000 ALREADY SOLD! 


although the book has been issued but a few weeks. 
Se 95 een fo ora specin ren om 5 Price in boards, 
~ bnadre 


s. BRAINARD'S SONS, Publishers, 
Cini LLAND, 0. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE CHAPEL HYMN BOOK, 


WITH TUNES. 


An abridged work from the “Church Hymn Book.” 
By Rev. Edwin F. Hatfield, D.D., with all the old tunes 
and familiar harmonies, 





For the use of Chapels, Lec- 
ture-rooms, Social Meetings, Mission Churches, and Con- 
gregations desiring a smaller book than the original. It 
contains 752 Hymns, 263 Tunes, several Chants, and a 
most thorough and complete Index. 


Single copies sent, prepaid, for examination, on re- 
ceipt of $1. Retail price, $1.25. Liberal terms for intro- 
ductien, 


THE CHURCH HYMN BOK. 


Though recently pubiéshed, it has been adopted by 
more than 140 churches. 

Rev. Dr. E. F. Hatfield's New Standard Collection of 
Hymns (“ selectest gems of our Christian lyric literature’’) 
and Tunes (“in musical arrangement about as near per- 
fection as we can expect to come”) is again ready for the 
churches, and challenges comparison with any and all 
others in every particular. No choicer compilation of 
Hymns and no more extensive range of popular and 
standard tunes can be found anywhere. 

A copy in extra binding is supplied gratis to the pulpit 
when the book is adopted. 

Full descriptive circulars, containing sample pages and 
testimonials from many eminent pastors and singers, wil 
be sent gratis on application. 

Price, $2 single copes. Sent, prepaid, for examination, 
on receipt of $1.50. Liberal terms for introduction. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


138 and 140 Grand street, N. Y. ; 
273 West Randolph street, Chicago. 


ITE 


IGLOW & MAIN will publish 

in April next a new Sunday- 
school Song Book, by the Authors 
of Pure Gold” (the most success- 
fal Singing Book ever published). 
The new book will be the same 
size as “Pure Gold” and sold at 
the same price. Specimens in 
paper covers will be seni as soon 
as published, on receipt of 25 
cents. Further announcement 
will be made in March. 


BisLOW & MAIN, 


EW YORK AND CHICAGO. 





vv7yv 


"eae KRG —_ EDITION 


- Jubilee Songs,” 


comprising the most effective of the quaint Religious 
Songs peculiar to the African Race, an 
ALL THOSE SUNG BY THE 
JUBILEE SINGERS 
of FISK UNIVERSITY, Nashville, Tenn. 
64 large Pages, 61 Songs, Paper Covers. 
PRICE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


BICLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
New York and Chicago. 


THE TRUE JUVENILE SONG BOOK, 
By A. N. JOHNSON, 


contains masie = i hich children will derive both 
s t and instruction. 
“Ts fact. this book is believed to teach the “ true” mode 
upon which children ought to be taug 
Price @5 = dozen. Single specimen copy by mail, post 
paid, 50 cents. 


The Song King, 
for Singing Classes and Conventions, 
By H. R. PALMER. 


ontains one hundred and ninety-two paces, 
wee Ss beard cover, 75 cents single; $7.50 per dozen. 


THE NEW 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL SINGING BOOK, 


SUNSHINE! 


for 1873. 
TO BE READY MARCH Ist, 
illustrating! Enforcing! Inviting! 
rist: orker, Hymns and 
se id ir guts Jor the. Family scorehip 
ti A es of practice an 
and Bialtable for ny EF afternoon and cen- 











ns. 
PRICE SINGLE, 35 CENTS. PR DOZEN, $3.60. 


copy, sent be mail, 30 conta, 
Pitber of ‘above pooks sent on receipt of price by 
the 
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Family Reading. 


A MURDERER'S LIFE IN PRISON. 


BY W. 8. GILBERT. 





“ Anp sympathetic gaolers would remark, ‘ It’s 

very true, 

He ain’t been brought up common, like the 
likes of me and you.’ 

So they took him into hospital, and gave him 
mutton-chops, 

Ané@ chocolate, and arrowroot, and buns, and 
malt, and hops. 


* Kind clergymen, besides, grew interested in 
his fate, 
Affected by the details of his pitiable state. 
They waited on the secretary, somewhere in 
Whitehall, 
Who said he would receive them any day they 
liked to call. 


* Consider, sir, the hardships of this interesting 

case— 

A prison life brings with it something very 
like disgrace ; 

It’s telling on young William, who’s reduced 
to skin and bone— 

Remember he’s a gentleman, with money of 
his own. 


“He had an ample income, and, of course, he 

stands in need 

Of pret’ f with his dinner and his customary 
weed ; 

No delicacies now can pass his gentlemanly 
lips, 

He misses his sea-bathing and his Continental 
trips. 


‘* He says the other prisoners are common-place 
and rude ; 
He says he cannot relish uncongenial prison 
food. ‘# 
When quite a boy, they taught him to distin- 
guish good from bad, 
And other educational advantages he’s had. 


‘* A burglar or garroter, or, indeed, a common 

thief, 

Is very ‘glad to fatten on potatoes and on 
beef— 

On anything, in short, that prison-kitchens 
can afford, 

A cut above the diet in a common workhouse 
ward. 


** But beef and mutton-broth don’t seem to suit 

our William’s whim— 

A boon to other prisoners, a punishment to 
him. ° 

It never was intended that the discipline of 
gaol 

Should dash a convict’s spirits, sir, or make 
him thin and pale.’ 


““*Good gracious me!’ that sympathetic secre- 

tary cried, 

‘Suppose in prison-fetters Mister William 
should have died ! 

Dear me, of course! Imprisonment for Life 
his sentence saith : 

I’m very glad you mentioned it, it might have 
been for Death. 


***Release him with a ticket, he’ll be better 
then, no doubt, 
And tell him I apologize.’ So Mister William’s 


out ; 
I hope he will be careful in his manuscripts, I 
am sure, 
And not begin experimentalising any more.” 
—‘* Bab lads,”? 





CHINESE NEW YEAR. 


At twelve o’clock last night the sixth year 
of the cycle of Luhoi ended and the seventh 
year began. In other words, the Chinese 
New Year commenced at the hour specified. 
For weeks past our Celestial neighbors have 
been preparing for the feast which all sol- 
vent Chinamen set before their friends on 
every Shem Neen (New Year’s). Every man 
among them, who possibly could do so, has 
paid his indebtedness and prepared his 
affairs for the beginning of the new year. 
To use their own phrase, they have made a 
general “ pulling up of the shoe at the heel.” 
Houses, furniture, stores, clothing, and all 
utersils have been cleaned and renovated, 
and the Joss-house decorated with unusual 
splendor. Little finely-gilt strips, marked 
‘*Chut yop ping own” (may those passing in 
and out have peace), are tacked over the 
entrances to dwellings; and sometimes a red 
cloth, bearing the words “ Quong-he” (Happy 
New Year) or “Fa Chow” (much profit) 
are suspended over doors. Since twelve 
o’clock last night, when Neen Nan (New 
Year's Eve) ceased, the Mongolians have 
been feasting and making calls. In all 
‘‘open” houses to-day will be found little 
circular tables, laden with sweetmeats and 
delicacies—dried ducks, pressed flat, and 
brought all the way from China; eggs kept 
fresh by coating the shells with mud; dried 
and pickled sea-snails, edible swallow-nest 
soup, yellow curd cakes, crystallized melon 
rind, melon seeds, betel nut wrapped for 
chewing, sugared cocoanut dried in thin 
pecls, sugared lemons, ice cheese, pummalows 
(oranges as large as cccoanuts), ben doy 
(little fancy cakes), pickled camel's feet, 
various specimens of “rodentia,” and other 
dainties too numerous to mention. 

In the bouse of tue wealthier class of 
merchants two tables are usually set-—one 
for whites and one for Chinese. On the 
barbarians’ table is placed game, fine pastries, 
and costly wines, in a profusion that would 
astonish epicures of ordinary means. The 
wealthier class of Chinese are aristocratic in 
their manner and very exacting of deference 
from tacir inferiors. The young men do 
most of the calling during the first day of 
the holiday, visiting their equals and superi- 
ors, regardless of age. They ure very par- 














ticular not to callonan inferior. The old 


men generally are ‘‘at home” during the 
first few days, and receive calls only. Af- 
terward they sally forth and make sedate, 
stately calls upon their equals and superiors 
of the same age or older than themselves, 
being very careful never to call on persons 
inferior or younger than themselves. Every 
caller leaves his card, bearing his name, 
business, and residence. Itis written on a 
fancy red strip of paper. Assoon as the 
party visited receives the caller’s card, he 
shakes his own hand and says: ‘‘ Dah sing ? 
a Fachoy.” (How are you? Happy 

ew Year. Good luck and much profit.) 
The caller shakes his own hands and repeats 
the same verbal salutation. The host then 
puts a little paste on one end of the card, 
sticks it in some conspicuous place on the 
wall, where he can constantly see it and be 


reminded of it, and then invites the visitor to’ 


take refreshments. 

All classes spend as much as they can 
afford and make as great a display as_possi- 
ble. Their New Year lasts just as long es 
they can afford to keep it up. In China it is 
sometimes prolonged three weeks; but in 
other countries where Chinese are found it 
lasts only a few days, or a week at furthest. 
The festivals of the Spring, Rain, and 
Water follow close upon the completion of 
the New Year, and occupy one day each. 
The names of all Chinamen who failed to 
pay their debts before the beginning of New 
Year are collected in one list and distributed 
among the merchants. They are all 
marked with a black spot in the account- 
books, and during the whole year refused 
credit, although they may be perfectly 
solvent. They are also denied permission to 
call upon any merchant or creditor during 
the holidays that maybe held during the 
year. If they pay off their debts within the 
year, they are reinstated in favor on the next 
New Yeer. At the “Hong Fer Low” 
(Fragrant Flower Chamber) and at the 
‘*Woa Shin Lan” (Assembly Room of the 
Genii)—both high-toned Chinese restaurants, 
on Dupont street—extra care has been taken; 
renovated, cleaned, painted, and decorated 
throughout, and queer plants with glass 
eyes in them, trimmed to represent tigers, 
storks, cranes, etc., are placed around the 
tinsel and  lantern-ornamented__ balcony. 
Every window is full of Shoi Sheen Fah 
(New Year Chinese tulip or “ Water Genii 
Flower’’), and a kind of lemon resembling 
a human hand, and from that fact called Fut 
Suh (the Buddhist’s hand), is hung from 
strings pendant from the ceiling. 

Since early morn the Joss-houses have 
been crowded by votaries eager to worship 
Shong Ti, God of the Imperial Deep Blue 
Heavens; Too De Poosat, God of Earth; 
Tsoi Shen, God of Wealth; Tung Nock, 
God of the Eastern of the Five Great Peaks; 
Hi Coong Nam, Goddess of Sailors; Wi 
Tau, God of Medicine; Non Hol ti Chee, 
God of the Southern Sea; Teen Han, Queen 
of Heaven; Kum Fay, Golden Flower God- 
dess, cr some other favorite divinity. The 
donations are larger during New Year’s than 
atany other time, and the fronts of the Joss- 
houses will soon be covered with little red 
strips of paper, bearing the names of donors 
and the amounts contributed. Throughout 
the holiday—which, owing to steamer or col- 
lection day, will be a-short one—strange, 
wild cries will be heard from all the lodging- 
houses and restaurants. These come from 
parties who are playing ‘‘Chai Moy,” the 
finger-game. Two men each thrust out 
their right hands at once with a part of their 
fingers closed, at the same time yelling out 
at the top of their voices the number of 
opened fingers supposed to be held out in the 
otber. The player who guesses wrong has 
to drink a small cup of tea at his own ex- 
pense. The Chinese will not work during 
the New Year holidays, and hundreds of 
household matrons, who are suffering great 
annoyance by the temporary desertion of 
their Asiatic domestics, are loud in their 
denunciation of the heathen practice. But 
it avails them naught. Every dog will have 
his day, and John Chinaman insists on hay- 
ing his.—San Francisco Chronicle, 


A NEWSPAPER OFFICE ON 
EXHIBITION. - 


THERE are some things too sacred for pub- 
lic display, and among them may be classed 
the art and mystery of ‘‘getting up” a 
newspaper. It is announced, however, ina 
letter from Vienna, that at the International 
Exhibition now being organized in that city 
one of the great sights is to be the interior of 
a newspaper office, with editor, writers, re- 
porters, printers, and publishers at work, 
just as in ordinary life. The industrious 
journalists are to be shown in a huge glass 
building, like bees in a transparent hive. 
The editor will be seen giving out subjects, 
revising articles, and exemplifying, with 
waste-paper basket at hand, the well-known 
rule in respect to rejected communications. 
Writers will be on view at work of the most 
varied kind—some at leaders, others at re- 
views,and a few even (if the character of Aus- 
trian journalism is to be rigorously main- 
tained) at the incubation oi canards. To 
complete the piciure,a certain number of 
importunate visitors, anxious to obtain 
‘* favorable notices ” or to reply to just but 
unpalatable criticisms, should be allowed to 
aprear. Itis tobe hoped that the literary 





performers will be well up in their parts, 
that the editors will wear a becomingly grave 
aspect, and that the writers will not be seen 








INDEPENDENT. 


pausing for lack of inspiration or refreshing 
their memories too frequently by turning to 
books of reference. Cobbett once expressed 
a desire to bring all the journalists of London 
together on Kennington Common, that 
newspaper readers might see by what sort of 
men they allowed themselves to be influ- 
enced. The writers of the Neue Freie Presse 
had probably never heard of Cobbett’s 
amusing but not very intelligent sneer. 
They, at all events, are the heroic gentle- 
men who, with a love of publicity which 
proves that their héarts are in their profes- 
sion, propose during the forthcoming 
Vienna Exhibition to do their literary and 
journalistic work in presence of as many 
thousands of sightseers as can be got to- 
gether from all parts of the world. 





THE THOUGHT OF A MOURNING 
MOTHER. 


BY MRS, MULOCK-CRAIK, 


My little baby is buried to-day ; 

Gone—down in the depths of the churchyard 
clay 

Up in the sky so dim and gray. 
ho will take care of my little baby ? 








Who will kiss her ?—her waxen feet, 
That have never walked, and her small hands 


sweet, 
Where I left a white lily, as was meet— 
Who, who will kiss my little baby ? 


Who will teach her ?—her wings to fly, 

Her tiny limbs their new work to ply, 

Her soft, dumb lips to oe. 
Oh! who will teach my little baby ? 


I have a mother who, long ago died— 

We speak of hernow with our tears all dried ; 

She may know my pretty one, come to her side, 
And be glad to see my little baby. 


Christ, born of a woman, hear, oh! hear! 

Thine angels are far off—she seems near, 

Give thou my child to my mother dear, 
And I'll weep no more fer my little baby. 


Surely, in Heaven thy saints so blest 
Keep a mother’s heart in a mother’s breast ; 
Give her my lamb, and I shall rest, 

If my mother takes care of my little baby. 


A SINGULAR FAMILY CUSTOM. 


AFTER praising the recuperative powers 
of the mountain air, a correspondent of the 
Boston Journal thus describes a custom he 
found among some ef the Dutch descent in 
the Catskill Mountains: 


‘* Among the customs handea down from 
the forefathers, and observed with religious 
exactness, is that of making graveclothes 
for the members of a family, that they may 
be ready when needed. The material is 
selected with great taste, and in quality and 
finish represents the position of the house- 
hold. Ladies are measured for their sepul- 
cher as they are for a ball-room. The grave- 
clothes are made with scrupulous care, like 
baby-clothes; and are put away like winter 
garments, packed in camphor during sum- 
mer, The garments, if they become yellow 
from long waiting, are renewed from time to 
time. This custom must have the same 
effect upon the spirits that a coffin must 
have set up in the best parlor.” 














LISTEN ! 





Do you wish to do something toward mak- 
ing your home happy? Do you desire that 
your brothers and sisters should be glad to 
have you with them, and that you should 
always be a welcome companion to your 
parents or your children? Do you want to 
have your socicty coveted everywhere, and 
to feel, the while, that you are doing good 
as well as giving pleasure? Would you like 
to help people to think well, and to have 
them save their best thoughts for you? 
Would it please you to get all the good you 
can out of the people you know ? 

If so, learn to listen. 

But first learn what listening is; for it is 
not merely the exercise of the sense of hear- 
ing. ‘The stupidest of us all can keep cars 
open and mouth shut. To listen properly 
means to make other people talk properly. 
That is a social definition, if it is not a Web- 
sterian one. The good listener is a cause of 
talking in others, and by a proper exercise 
of this valuable and too scarce gift makes 
the diffident say what they think and the 
verbose think what they say. For the great- 
est talkers are careful when they find they 
have a good listener. They know that they 
may not often be so fortunate, aud they talk 
their best. The adept at listening may some- 
times hear more prosing than he likes; but, 
if he be skillful, this will not often happen, 
When it is impossible to get anything inter- 
esting or useful out of a man, he need be 
listened to no longer. Every one of sense 
will agree to that. But it isastonishing how 
many good things some very unpromising 
persons will say if they be properly and con- 
scientiously listened to. 

To besure, it is very hard for some persons 
to listen. They have a gift for talking, and 
they like to exercise it. But these are the 
very persons who should do a great deal of 
listening. They know what a luxury it is to 
talk, and they should pive their tamilies and 
friends a chance to learn the art. Besides, 
like farmers, they wil! often find much ad- 
vantage in a rotation of crops. A season of 
listening is often a most excellent preparative 
for a season of talk. 






































It is often supposed that if g 
good thing to say he will say it; oun MN 
not necessarily the case. Very often he sh. 
says it, because no one will give ed 
chance. He does not want to Waste | a 
speech on fools, and the smart folks hia 
him to content himself with hear; — 
they have to say. This happens—not 
connection with very good things perhane 
but with things that might lend to very 
things—every day and every hour in th 
sands of families all over the land Pipe 
oe of society. Be. 

‘here are those who so seldo 
chance to speak to interested prey op 
gradually withdraw themselves into the 
selves, where, not generally finding pear 
7 intellectually pine away. — 

Yo be sure, we should not fail to 
good talkers, if we can; but, do dep 
may, we can only make one talker fen 
selves, whereas, by proper listening, we ma 
make a dozen talkers of other people, 
Scriber’s Montiily. . 





WOMAN, 





OLIVER WENDELL Hotmus has recorded 
the following as his opinion of women: 


‘“‘A woman, notwithstanding she is the 
best of listeners, knows her business; and it 
is a woman’s business to please. I don't gj 
that it is not her business to vote; but I do 
say that the woman who does not please jg 
a false note in the harmonies of Nature, Shy 
may not have youth or beauty, or even man. 
ner; but she must have something in her 
voice or expression, or both, which it makes 
you feel better disposed toward your race to 
look at or listen to. She knows that as well 
as we do; and. her first question, after you 
have been talking your soul into her con. 
sciousness, is, ‘ Did I please ?’ 

‘*A woman never forgets her sex. She 
would rather talk with a man than an angel 
any day. Womanly women are very kindly 
critics, except to themselves, and now and 
then to their own sex. The less there is of 
sex about a woman the more she is to be 
dreaded. But take a real woman at her 
best moment—well dressed enongh to be 
pleased with herself, not so resplendent as 
to bea show and a sensation, with the varied 
outside influences that set vibrating the har. 
monic notes of her nature stirring in the air 
about her—and what has social life to com- 
pare with one of those vital interchanges of 
thought and feeling with her that make an 
hour memorable? 

‘* What can equal her tact, her delicacy, 
her subtlety of apprehension, her quickness 
to feel the changes of temperature as the 
warm and cool currents of thought blow by 
turns? At one moment she is microscopic- 
ally intellectual, critical, scrupulous in judg- 
ment as an analyst’s balance; and the next 
as sympathetic as the open rose, that sweet- 
ens the wind from whatever quarter it finds 
its way to her bosom. It is in the hospitable 
soul of a woman that a man forgets he is 3 
stranger, and so becomes natural and truth- 
ful, at the same time that he is mesmerized 
by all those divine differences which make 
her a mystery and a bewilderment.” 





TE£ACHING BIRDS TO SING TUNES. 


Tuts is done in the town of Fulda, Ger- 
many, where they keep regular educational 
institutions for bulfinches. They place the 
young birds into classes of six to ten each, 
and keep them in the dark, turning a little 
hand-organ for them when they are fed. 
Finally the birds commence to associate the 
music with the feeding, and when hungry 
commence to sing a few notes of the tunes 
they hear daily. Those who do this are a 
once placed in a more cheerful room, where 
some light is admitted. This encourage 
them and makes them more lively; then 
they like to sing, and are soon taught more. 
The most difficult part is the first starting of 
the birds, some of which have to be kept a 
long while in the dark, and on starvation 
rations, before their obstinacy is overcome. 
In order to teach them several tunes, they Te 
ceive (after being thus first taught in classes) 

rivate instruction from the little boys of 

‘ulda, each of whom has a few private 
pupils of chis sort. Their education lasts 
nie months, when it is completed, and the 
birds sent into the world as accomplish 
erformérs. The principal markets are 
ondon, Paris, and New York. They at 
valued in Europe at twenty dollars for every 
tune they can sing, s0 one who can sing 
three tunes costs sixty dollars. 
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EDUCATION. 


TEACHERS’ TOOLS. 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue, mailed free. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 4PPARATUS co., 
58 Murray street, New York. 
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UTE. To prepare for college, for business, or for life, 
tive graduating courses for ladies or gentlemen. Spring 
rm of 13 weeks begins March 20th. $63 pays poate, 


gar” 15 per cent. discount to children of clergy- 
bog Address JOS. E. KING, Fort Edward, N. Y. 


For Our New 
BOOK, 


AGENTS WANTE 


THE KS 


FUNNY SIDE OF PHYSIC; 


On, Zam Mysteries of MepIcINE. AN EXPOSE OF 

EDICAL HcmBuGs, QUvACKS, AND ae OF 
ALL AGES AND ALL Counrrizs. 800 Pag 250 
Engravings. 

An interesting and amusing treatise on the Medical 

Humbugs of i past and present, It exposes Quacks, 





“Plighland Miliary Academy, a 
Mas:., fits Boys for Common and Bcientific Pursuits, 
Its superior merits stated in Circular, C. 6. MeTca.r. 


H, FRENCH. AND GERMAN 
porpise AND DAY SCHOOL for Young Ladies, Prov- 
jdence, R. I. Address Mrs, N. W. De MUNN, Principal. 


~ 
DING SCHOOL. First Class, Send fora 
P= ney i B. WLGGIN, Nassau, Rens, Co., N. Y¥. 


NGTON INSTITUPE, peaks, N. J. 
pal le. Address A. P, LASHER, “ Prin.” 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Agents Wanted. 


We are in want of competent and respectable Ladies 
end Gentlemen to canvass for 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


We are prepared to offer Agents 


Great Inducements 
AND THE 

Most Liberal Commissions. 

This is a rare opportunity for clergymen, teachers, 
and students, or any other intelligent person, as a pair 
of beautiful chromos, 

GOOD-NIGHT FROLIC, and SO TIRED, 
well worth $20, will be given to every new $3 sub- 
scriber to THE INDEPENDENT, thus making the 
canvassing not only a pleasing recreation, but a profit- 
able business. 

For a more full description of these premiums see 
another column of this paper. If you wish for good 
territory, send at once for circulars and terms. 

HENRY C. BOWEN, 
No. 3 Park Place, New York. 
Post-office Box 2787. 
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HEALTH aT HOME; 


HALL’S FAMILY BOCTOR 
mre Daatece Dr. W. W. Hatt, editor of Journal of 


His last, greatest, and best work. All written ex- 
Coan. Chicago, Ill. ; or Cincinnati, O. 
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No. 176 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Agents, write to WorTaINGTON, Dustin & Co., Hartford, Ct. 


CANVASSING BOOKS SENT FREE FOR 
DR. WM. SMITH’S ILLUSTRATED 


HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. 


It contains over 250 fine Scripture illustrations and 
1105 pages. Agents are selling from 15 to 20 copies per 
day, ane We send a canvassing book free to any hook 
agent. Address, stating experience, etc., NATIONAL 
PUBLISHING cO.. Philade® phia, Pa. 


AGENTS, now is your chance! 
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THE BEST BUSINESS 


- ortunity andthe most taking combination offered is 
e found in an Agency for taking subscriptions for 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 
GREAT LITERARY FAMILY NEWSPAPER, with which 


given awaythe largest and best Premium Picture 
ever offered, the new and exquisite $12 


FRENCH Apes sabi gen PH, 





‘ast Aslee! subje: LIFE 

similes of Orianal Oil Plating This paper has the larg- 
est circulation - the world. It will this year be made 
b al tales by world-famous authors— 
LCOTT, D EGGLESTON, HARRIET BEECHER 
Stowe, etc. New and brilliant contributors. Illustrated 
Holiday Number and back N 
FREE. The largest commissions — ! 


GOOD AGENTS WAN: TED! { 


Intelligent men and women wanted everywhere. To 
get good territory, exclusively assigned, send early for 
circulars and terms! J. & CO., New York; 
Boston, Mass.; Chicago, IIl.; San Francisco, Cal. 


___ PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


THE a SCALE 











pe oes Square, N. i 
Undoubtedly the best Square Piano made 


Send for Circular with Illustrations. 


Prices ranging from 350 to 700 dollars 


Every Piano WARRANTED for Five Years, 





d-iaai & SONS, 


(ESTABLISHED 1834), © 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 
A CARD TO THE PUBLIC: 


Parties desiring to purchase, and residing in 
towns where our Piano-fortes are not repre- 
sented by agents, can purchase direct from us, 
at a reduction from factory prices, until an 
agency is established. Write for cixcular and 
price-list. Boxing and delivery at railroad de- 
pot in New York City free. 


Warerooms, 17 Unien Square, 
NEW YORK. 
THE 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN 60, 


Manufacture the Celebrated 
Jubilee and Temple 
ORGANS. 


These Organs are unsurpassed in quality of tone, 
ge. of finish, simplicity of construction, and dura- 
bilit 

Also MELODEONS in various styles and uncqualed 


in to 
Sead ‘for Illustrated Catalogue. 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN C0., 
New Haven, Conn. 


LINDEMAN & SONS 


Cycloid and Square 
PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS, 


14 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 


NEAR FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
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A GREAT OFFER 2 FEBRUARY ! 


HORAC WATERS & LON, 


48 
be | i diepene al of pa vk HUNDURD PLANOS.” MELOD EONS, 
NS, of makers, including Waters’s, 

i, aaa pd ay paces FOR CASH, during THIS 


NTH, New octave PIANOS, modern cress 
ments, for $250 and $275 cash, THE WATERS CON- 
CFERTO PARLOR ORGANS 1 are the most beautiful in 


style and perfect in tone ever made. ces at bargai 

3 onthly installments received, running from 
one to three years. New and second-hand instruments to 
ae rent applied if purchased. M[lustrated Catalogues 
mailed. 





Largest Organ Establishment in the World. 
7 Extensive Factories. 
J. ESTEY & COMPANY, 
Brattlelore, Vt., U. 8. A. 
THE CELEBRATED 


EDTEY COTTAGE ORGANS. 


The latest and best improvements. Everything that is | 
new and novel. The leading improvements in Organs 
were introduced first in this establishment. 


Established 1546. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


ANTED—PARTNER.—Wholesale and 
Retail Music Pages a . ver mae house, extensize 
acquaintance, hea’ ady 
last year about $150,000), will take a a partner of good moral 
character, either silent or active, with not less than 
twenty-five thousand dollars, Extension of business the 
cause why a partner will be accepted. Address, with 
reference and full culars, in confidence, J. F. HAR- 
RIS * Columt us, Ohio. References: Mesers. Stein- 
way & pao N. Y.; Messrs. Seareptens & Fuller, N. Y.; 
Messrs. Zogbaum & Fairchild, N. Y. 


CHURCH AND PARLOR MUSIC. 


$100 cash for double reed, six stops, powerful-toned 
organs. Warranted, etc., very best. $275 cash for 7- 
octave rosewood, carved leg, fully warranted Pianos. 


WILLIAM A. POND & Co., 
No. 547 Broadway, N. Y. 
UNITED STATES ORGANS. 


WHITNEY & SLAYTON, 
Manufacturers, 
120 CoAmpLain Street, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 


hare 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
Manufacturers’: Warehouse, 91 John street, N. Y, 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS. 























HE NOVELTY HAND STAMP, 
with complete case of type, for marking inen? 
Cards, nreonse etc. 
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perfect Little Gem. Price, 
free. 








: ag CASE 0 “OF TYPE. 
Address F. P. FOLLETT, 3. Asylum st., Hartford, Ct. 
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Engraving Establishment, 


48 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK 


Ee. & H. T. ANTHONY & Co., 59! 


Broapway, N. Y., opposite Metropolitan. Chromos and 
Frames, Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Me- 
alethoscopes, Albums and Photographs of Celebrities. 
Proto- Lantern Slides a specialty. Manufacturers of 
Photographic Materials, 


LADIES’ Fine NOTE PAPERS and EXVELOPES of 
oe | sony Bes vow! —_ by mail postpaid. Send for a 
cular and price- 
~ J. E. TILTON & CO., Boston. 


SEWING MACHINES. 














THE “LIGHT RONNING” 


“DOMESTIC” 






2pemEsss3s=. 


l= <g? 
THE “DOMESTIC” supersedes others because it 
ay > asses them in the every-day service it renders, both 
e workshop and family; and because it is equally 
useful for VERY FINE and VERY HEAVY WORK, 
Wareroems, 96 Oar BERS ST.,) 
ame { 2 ‘DS 5 New York 
96 FULTON N ST., BROOKLYN. 


THE “ DOMESTIC” »” has taken more premiums 
this fall than any other Machine. and is specially recom- 
mended for family use and manufacturers. It is simple 
in construction, noiseless, and easily run. 

AGENTS WANTED. 

ROE Fak a Bok SWAP 
o 
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“nis Machine with present improvements is guaranteed to nivet 
every want of the household, for either plain or fancy work. It 
knits all sizes of Stockings and Socks, with heel and toe complete, 
and is a never-ending source of amusement to ladies of leisure, as 
well as profit and easy support to those that require it. 
mts wanted every where by the .BickrorD 
Knittine Macnins Company. Dana BickForD, 
President and General Business Supt., 689 Broads 
way, New York. 


LYON’S NEW SEWING MACHINE 
AT $1 ABOVE COST. | 
N. B.—Agents uted ev grrmbers, Send for circular, 


. M. CO., 
33 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 


Che Independent 


TERMS OF SUSSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bang 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these can 
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THE SURPRISE IN SPAIN. 


TEN years ago, were the question asked in 
what countries of the world were progress 
and reform most hopeless, no man would 
have besitated to select Japan as the repre- 
sentative of exclusiveness and perversity in 
the East and Spain as the very rose of ig- 
norance and despotism in the West, which 
was sweeter to our medigeval Pope than all 
the other flowers of Christendom. We had 
supposed that when morning broke on these 
nations 1t was to be, as it broke on England 
and other northern lands, heralded by linger- 
ing twilight, during which the sun should 
circle around beneath the horizon till, after 
long announcement, the arctic night and the 
gray dawn gave room for the tardy day. 
We forgot that in southern climes the day 
is born full grown from the night, and that 
the sun, r’sing vertically from the Orient 
wave, blinds the startled eye with a sudden 
glare. 

Pagan Japan and now Christian Spain 
have thrown themselves into the forefront 
of progress. They have accomplished in 
scarce a day what it has taken generations to 
secure in other lands. Their experiment is 
not yet concluded, but this much is certain: 
they can never relapse to their former state. 
Japan has already become a Western state. 
It has adopted the principles and methods 
of civilization. It will henceforth allow 
perfect freedom of opinion and conduct. 
And it is, perhaps, the greatest work that 
our nation has ever done for the world that 
it has thus opened the gate into Eastern 
Asia to civilization, for China will not long 
lag behind its neighboring empire. 

The anxious question whether it will be 
possible for Spain to preserve a republican 
form of goverment we cannot now answer. 
Appearances are against it. The population 
is ignorant and we have supposed debased 
by superstition. But France has surprised 
us by the success, thus far, of its republican 
experiment. The people may not yet be so 
effete as we have imagined. Indeed, it is, 
we are confident, a mistake to suppose that 
any nation can lose its stamina. We have 
drawn too hasty inductions from some not- 
able historical cases. Because Egypt and 
Greece and Italy and Spain have never quite 
risen from their decadence, we have as- 
sumed that only a virgin race could rise to 
eminence, and that its fall was fina] and 
hopeless. 
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But these nations yet have citizens of 
stout bodies and average brains. What tbey 
lack is the force that comes from education 
and, above all, from religion. Without intel- 
ligence and moral principle, it is impossible 
fora people to maintain self-respect or to 
secure unity and power. These Spain 
hardly has; but it is gaining them. The 
movement for popular education is very 
strong, and the resilience from superstition, 
though it hardly takes the form of an attrac- 
tion toward a purer faith, is yet preparing 
the way for it. Schelling says that itis not 
race nor climate nor language, bnt religion, 
that gives the basis of unity and coherence 
to national life. - 

Well did Sefior Figueras reply to the con- 
gratulations of our minister to Madrid: ‘‘If 
the United States are indebted to Spain for 
the discoverer of the American Continent, 
Spain is indebted to the United States for 
the founder of the new social order. Spain 
will remember the worthy example set her 
by the United Staten” But she must re- 
member also our example in making educa- 
tion free to all, and must remember that in 
no other country is religion more closely 
linked with patriotism. 

Welcome, then, to a new sister adopted 
into the family of republics! Room in the 
limbo of discarded things for another 
vacant throne! Freedom is crowding pre- 
scriptive right in both hemispheres, and 
the prophecy of Napoleon that all Europe 
would become republican, if not Cossack, 
may be fulfilled sooner than we think. 


FINNEY ON AMUSEMENTS. 








WE give large space again in this issue to 
President Finney for the promulgation of 
what we regard as an utterly mistaken the- 
ory of the Christian life. Tae INDEPENDENT 
is not wont to abridge the utterance of its 
contributors ; opinions are expressed in every 
issue to which we could hardly give our edi- 
torial endorsement; but we cannot afford to 
let a doctrine like this go forth without a 
word of earnest protest. President Finney 
is one of the best men of this generation, 
but he is not infallible; and we have no 
more doubt that he is wrong in his teachings 
about amusements than we have that the 
Pope is wrong in claiming infallibility. 

The worthy President seems to concede 
that the love of sport is natural to a child; 
but we are left to infer that the ‘‘ propensi- 
ties” which seek it are sinful even in a child, 
and that children who are converted in early 
life have thereafter no fondness for fun. 
Children who are ‘‘ unenlightened by the 
Spirit of God” are fond of rattles and dolls. 
When that enlightenment takes place this 
guilty fondoess is immediately suppressed, 
because a higher principle of life has taken 
possession of them. ll little children who 
become pious immediately destroy their 
rattles and burn their dolls on the funeral 
pile of dead innocence. 

President Finney’s principle, logically car- 
ried out, leads to this absurdity. We suppose, 
however, that he would hardly accept this 
monstrous conclusion. But he does say that 
under “ the simple light of Nature” sensible 
adults lose their relish for diversion. That 
we deny. It is as natural for a healthy man 
to seek recreation after toil as it is for a well- 
fed horse to run when he is turned into the 
pasture. It is very true that many 
‘‘ scientists” and many religionists lose all 
their love of fun. Scientists, as well as re- 
ligionists, are often men of oneidea. They 
become morbid, and their development is 
frequently one-sided and unsymmetrical. So 
do many otherwise excellent men lose all 
their fondness for little children. So do 
many others become, through the hardening 
effect of toil and ambition, wholly dead to 
the beauty of fields and flowers. 

But the main argument of the article 
seems to be that, although unconverted men 
may resort to pleasant pastimes, yet, when 
they are thoroughly converted, they are 
“ effectually rid of the clamor of their lower 
propensities for fun, glee, merriment, and 
hilarious sports,” and that they cease to 
desire not only such high-spiced diversions 
as theaters and balls, but also “pleasure 
parties, pic-nics, pleasure excursions, and 
all like amusements.” President Finney 
avers that this has been his experience. 
With all due respect for the venerable 
president of Oberlin, we decline to be 
ruled by his experience. We remember 
that he disapproves of the playing of fount- 








ains, as well as of the playing of children, | lawful method for settling a disputed ques. 


and that the first man in Oberlin who ven- 
tured to beautify his front-yard was remind- 
ed from the pulpit that a mind which was 
fully imbued with the Holy Ghost would 
have no pleusure in such worldly pursuits. 
We have no doubt that he is sincere in this 
opinion; but we have grave doubts as to 
whether this opinion fairly represents the 
mind of Him who ‘‘hath made all things 
beautiful in his time.” 

If President Finney bas become effectually 
rid of all desire for diversion, as well as of 
all appreciation of the beautiful in art and 
Nature, we do not believe that it is by the 
work of God’s Spirit in him. God's saints 
in all the earth are against him in their testi- 
mony on this subject, a hundred to one. 

There have been periods in the history of 
the church when such ascetic views have 
prevailed; but they have not been the only 
fruitful periods. There have been men who 
taught President Finney’s doctrine; but 
they have not been the only holy men. 
Was it a lack of spirituality that made Mar- 
tin Luther a lover of hearty sport? Was it 
because Dr. Chalmers had fallen from grace 
that he loved to romp with his grandchil 
dren? Many of the sweetest and saintliest 
souls we have ever known have enjoyed the 
games of the fireside 9nd the sports of the 
field and the woods with as keen a zest as 
little children. By the standard which 
President Finney sets up nine-tenths of the 
Christians in this land are condemned as ut- 
terly wanting in spirituality. ‘If this is 
Christianity,” writes a good man, ‘then I 
never wasa Christian, and, what is more, 1 
never want tobe.” And this is but a sample 
of the indignant remonstrances with which 
his theory of Christian life has been re- 
ceived. 

We do not write these words of protest 
because we think that the love of amuse- 
ment needs any encouragement at this time, 
or because we suppose that many persons 
will undertake to live by President Finney’s 
rule. Wespeak only for the sake of those 
who may be repelled from religion by words 
like these, coming from a recognized author- 
ity in the church; and who may be led to 
say, “If this is your religion, we will have 
nothing to do with it.” Christianity is 
@ supernatural religion, but it is not 
an unnatural religion. It does not deplete 
and maim, but completes and enlarges the 
human nature. It teaches us how to rule all 
our faculties, how to make play as well as 
work tributary to the glory of God and the 
good of man. If President Finney had said 
that when a man is thoroughly consecrated 
the love of sport is no more the ruling affec- 
tion, that it ceases to be sought as an end in 
itself, but rather as a means of health and 
usefulness; that no true Christian ever per- 
mits it to absorb his affections or keep him 
from the post of duty, we could have 
heartily agreed with him. But when he says 
that the best Christians are “ effectually rid” 
of all desire for diversion, then we cannot but 
cry out against the laying of such a burden 
upon Christ’s little ones. The best Christians 
we know of are not effectually rid of their 
human nature; and we want all the young 
people who read Toe INDEPENDENT to feel 
that the Lord of Life calls them to a service 
which is no such servitude as this; that 
they can ask his blessing on their play, 
as well as their work; that skates 
are not sinful, nor croquet criminal 
when they are made to minister to health 
and cheerfulness; and that the pleasure 
which they find in the evening game is, at 
least, as innocent as that which their elders 
take in cracking one another’s crowns with 
the cudgels of theological controversy. 





COUNTING THE ELECTORAL VOTE. 





THE two houses of Congress met last 
week to count the electoral votes cast for 
President and Vice-President and formally 
declare the result. While in this case there 
was and could be no serious difficulty, owing 
to the overwhelming triumph of the Grant 
and Wilson ticket, still the proceedings dis- 
closed the fact that the country ought, by 
an amendment to the Constitution, to dis- 
pense with the cumbersome and useless 
machinery of an Electoral College, and 
allow tbe people to vote directly for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President; or, if this machin- 
ery is to be retained, thatthe Constitution 
should be so amended as to provide some 
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The twelfth article of the amendments is 
defective and insufficient, while the twenty- 
joint rule is unconstitutional and 

; and, hence, we are confronted with 

the unwelcome conclusion that we have no 
legal machinery for determining and 
declaring the result of a presidental election, 
none for settling & disputed question in 
to the electors, who are the direct 
agents in choosing the President and Vice- 
President. The Constitution on this subject 
ig manifestly defective, and, hence, needs 
gmendment, We should be glad to get rid 
of the Electoral College altogether ; but, if 
we cannot, then let us so amend the Consti- 
tution as to remove the perils that now exist 
and that may become terrible realities at any 
dential election. There is no more im- 
portant subject that can engage the attention 
of Congress. It is, perhaps, too late in the 
gssion for this Congress to take any definite 
action on the point; but it is not too late to 
int a joint committee to consider the 
wbole subject and report to the next Con- 


ress. 


and 





HAIR-SHIRTS WANTED. 


Wwe the minds of all good Baptists in 
this country are agitated about the Bap- 
tismal Pants Question, the Ritualists of En- 
gland, who do not take to the water, are 
also disturbed by a question of apparel. 
“An Inquiring Catholic” writes to the 
Church Times, organ of the Advanced An- 
glicans, desiring to be told where he can get 
sbairshirt. We learn of this anxious query 
through another newspaper, which, unhap- 
pily, fails to give us the editor’s answer. It 
jg evident that the garment in question is not 
ssyet an article of commerce in Great Bri- 
tain. The rapid increase of the number of 
“Inquiring Catholics” in that empire will, 
however, necessarily give rise to the man- 
facture and sale of such commodities. En- 
terprising manufacturers in Great Britain 
will do well to make note of this prospective 
demand and be ready to supply it. 

Many serious interests are likely to be 
affected by this movement. The price of 
hair in the market will probably advance, 
under the speculative inquiry of this Ad- 
vanced Anglican. It is even a doubtful 
question whether the supply will not prove 
insufficient ; and, if it should, the only sub- 
stitute within reach is jute. This is not 
quite so harsh as horsehair; but with a 
judicious addition of teasels and Canada 
thistles it could be probably made sufii- 
ciently exasperating for the most Advanced 
Anglican. But, if jute should be called for 
in large quantities for the supply of this de- 
mand, the market for ladies head-dresses 
will immediately be affected, and there will 
be an upward movement of chignons. The 
consequences of such arise are too fearful 
tocontemplate. Chignons are high enough 
now, in all conscience. Has this “ Inquir- 
ing Catholic” ever considered the conse- 
quences to which his inquiry may lead? 
Does he not know that a question of this 
tort will sometimes not only upset the best 
system of theology in the world, but revolu- 
tionize industry and unsettle trade? Has he 
ever reflected that he may have an indirect 
agency in leading to the disobedience of 
that Scripture which bids the top-knot come 
down? 

It is possible, however, that the requisite 
supply of hair-shirts may be obtained with- 
out this disturbance of the social and eco- 
Romic equilibrium. Just now in Europe, 
and especially in Germany, there must be a 

good many second-hand hair-shirts for sale. 
Over there, tou, there is a company of “ In- 
quiring Catholics,” of a slightly different 
temper and tendency of mind from this cor- 
Tespondent of the Church Times. They are 
the men who follow Schulte and Reinkens 
and to whom Ddllinger has been a trusted 
leader. Their inquiries have led them to put 
Very little faith in hair-shirts and scourges 
andthe other appliances of asceticism and 
Will-worship. Just as they are beginning to 
Cut themselves loose from the traditions and 
the methods of monasticism, the Ritualists 
of England are bowing their necks to the yoke. 
While the Old Catholics of Germany are 
steadily m-rching out of the bondage to rites 
and forms, into the liberty with which Christ 
makes his people free, the Advanced Angli- 
Cans are going down by the sacramentarian 
into a complete subjection to that 
Which is outward and ceremonial. 
If, therefore, some shrewd Exglishman 





will send an agentto Munich and Berlin, it 
is altogether likely that he can pick up at a 
nominal price enough cast-off hair-shirts to 
supply the whole host of Inquiring Catho- 
lica. These garments, which were once 
worn by loyal subjects of the Pope, must 
possess a sacredness and an efficacy much 
greater than any that could be manufac- 
tured by heretical Englishmen, 

This suggestion, which we believe to be 
entirely original, should entitle us to a 
small share in the profits of this new branch 
of commerce; but we cheerfully relinquish 
our obvious right, and suggest that any 
moneys due us from this source be put into 
the treasury of the Church Liberation So- 
ciety. 





HOMICIDE AND INSANITY. 





No principle is better settled in law or in 
the common sense of mankind than that 
one really insane is not capable of commit- 
ting a crime at the time of such insanity. 
He may do a great injury to others, and so- 
ciety has the undoubted right to put him 
under restraint, for its own protection and 
safety; but his acts want the essential mor- 
al elements of crime, and, hence, be is not 
and should not be held to the penal respon- 
sibilities of sane persons. This recognized 
principle has, by a gross perversion and 
abuse, often been made the means of secur- 
ing the acquittal of persons indicted for 
capital offenses. The defense has been that 
of insanity, and juries have rendered ver- 
dicts of not guilty on this ground, when 
the plea was a mere sham, having no founda- 
tion in truth. The case of Cole, tried a few 
years since, in Albany, and that of McFar- 
land, in this city, both of whom were acquit- 
ted on the plea of insanity, were evidently 
of this character. The fault in all such 
cases is not in the legal exemption of insane 
persons from punishment, but in the failure 
of juries to find a true verdict according to 
evidence. This failure is sometimes due to 
their incompetency to decide upon so com- 
plicated a question as that of insanity, and 
sometimes to their exceeding reluctance to 
convict persons when the penalty is death. 
From these two causes public justice has 
often failed in dealing out the proper award 
to guilt in cases of homicide. 


Mr. Henry L. Clinton, an eminent lawyer 
in this city, proposes to remedy the evil—at 
least, in part—by a bill providing that, if any 
person be acquitted of a capital offense on 
the ground of insanity, the jury shall so cer- 
tify to the court, and that the court shall 
then ‘“‘ make an order that the person so ac- 
quitted shall be confined in one of the state 
lunatic asylums, or in the state lunatic 
asylum for insane criminals at Auburn, for a 
period of not less than twenty nor more 
than thirty years, and until it shall be 
proved, in the manner now provided by law, 
that the defendant has been restored to san- 
ity.” If we understand this language, it 
means that in any event the person so ac- 
quitted shall be confined in a lunatic asylum 
for at least twenty and not more than thirty 
years, and that thereafter the confinement 
shall be continued till his sanity is estab- 
lished. 

We should decidedly object to a law that 
fixes any absolute and definite period to the 
confinement, irrespectively of the mental 
condition of the person. It would be vir- 
tually a punishment for an act which the 
law does not regard as a crime when com- 
mitted in the insane state. There is no rea- 
son in justice why a lunatic, after he becomes 
sane, and after this fact is established by the 
proper evidence, should be held in close con- 
finement for another moment, no matter 
what he may have done during the period 
in which the law attaches no penal responsi- 
bility to his action. He is restrained as to 
his liberty for the safety of others and for 
his own cure; and when both of these 
reasons cease to operate then the restraint 
should cease. Any attempt to graduate the 
period of the restraint by what would have 
been the penalty for the act done had he 
been sane is upon its face a manifest injus- 
tice. It would be seeking the correction of 
an admitted evil by an act of gross in- 
humanity. To adopt this course as the 
means of preventing what Mr. Clinton calls 
‘‘asbam and spurious defense of insanity” 
is to provide for the possibility of a stupen- 
dous outrage against an innocent party, in 





order to weaken the motive for such a de- 





fense. This, surely, would be an anomaly in 
the administration of penal justice. 

We already have law enough in this state 
as to the proper disposal of persons who 
have been indicted for criminal offenses and 
acquitted on the ground of insanity. The 
act of the legislature passed in 1842 for the 
organization of a state lunatic asylum ex- 
pressly provides that when any person 
“‘shall have been acquitted of a criminal 
charge upon trial, on the ground of insanity, 
the court, being certified by the jury or other- 
wise of the fact, shall carefully inquire and 
ascertain whether his insanity in any degree 
continues, and, if it does, shall order him in 
safe eustody and to be sent to the asylum.” 
It also provides for his continuance in such 
custody until the fact of his restored sanity 
shall be legally ascertained and declared. 
This is the proper and the only proper dis- 
position of such a case. 

If ordinary juries cannot be safely trusted 
to determine the question of sanity or in- 
sanity in trials for capital offenses (and we 
are more than halfinclined to think they 
cannot), then whenever insanity is made a 
ground of defense the law might provide a 
jury or commission of professional experts, 
to whom this specific issue should be sub- 
mitted, and whose decision should be re- 
garded as settling the point one way or 
the other for all legal purposes. The ques- 
tion is so largely one of science and expe- 
rience with the insane that common jurors 
are really not competent to grapple with it 
or nicely balance the evidence that may be 
offered on both sides. The sham plea of in- 
sanity, if addressed to a jury or commission 
of experts, whose only business is to settle 
this single question, would not be likely to 
be made; and, if made, it would seldom if 
ever be successful. The state might create 
@ commission of three or five men eminently 
qualified for this service, to whom this 
specific issue should always be referred. This 
would simplify murder trials before ordinary 
juries so far as the question of insanity is 
concerned, and make it far more certain that 
no person would ever be falsely acquitted 
on this ground. We much prefer it to what 
we must designate as the barbarous and in- 
human remedy proposed by Mr. Clinton. 





THE AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE 
ASSOCIATION. 





Tue recent revival of activity in this or- 
ganization, after a period of suspended ani- 
mation, or, at any rate, of silent expectancy, 
is very gratifying, since it shows that the 
country is every year getting better prepared 
to take an intelligent interest in the general 
topics classed together under the clumsy 
term “Social Science.” The term itself is 
an unpleasant one, being at once vague and 
misleading; but, in the present poverty of 
our language, no better has been offered, and 
so we retain this. Social science is under- 
stood to include everything susceptible of 
being investigated and exactly known which 
affects society in any of its relations, always 
excepting what is commonly spoken of as 
“science’—that is, natural science and the 
resulta of deductive reasoning. For exam- 
ple, chemistry is not included in social 
science, save in its practical applications to 
sanitary and economic affairs. The fact 
that carbon and oxygen unite to form a 
deleterious gas in halls and _ sleeping- 
rooms belongs to natural science; but 
the means of expelling CO? from tene- 
ment-houses and crowded lecture-rooms 
fall within the domain of social science. 
The construction of buildings is an archi- 
tectural matter, when viewed with reference 
to the arts; but, if the question be whether 
the buildings shorten the life or impede the 
usefulness of their inmates, it becomes a 
social science problem, and we ask, on be- 
half of society: ‘‘ What is the best form 
and arrangement of hospitals, almshouses, 
prisons, etc.?” And, since the claims of 
society are thousand-fold and the chances 
for error and misconduct are innumerable, it 
is no wonder that the province of social 
science is so unlimited as to appal most per- 
sons who are brought to consider its extent 
and investigate its principles. Still, the 
work of dealing with these matters must be 
undertaken by somebody, and will be. It 
will be well done or ill done; and, hence, the 
importance of an organization to see that 
it shall be well done. 





The American Social Science Association 
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was established in October, 1865, at a meet- 
ing in Boston, over which Governor Andrew 
presided. Its president at first and for sev- 
eral years was Prof. William B. Rogers, who 
was succeeded by Dr. Samuel Eliot, of 
Boston. Upon his resignation, Jast autumn, 
Mr. George W. Curtis, of New York, was 
chosen president, with an admirable list of 
vice-presidents, among whom are Dr. Wool- 
sey, of New Haven, President Gilman, of 
the California University, Dr. J. W. Hoyt, 
of Wisconsin, Mr. W. T. Harris, of St. 
Louis, Mr. E. L. Godkin, of New York, Mr. 
Josiah Quincy, of Boston, and Mr. ©. J. 
Stille, of Philadelphia. There is alsoa board 
of twenty directors, including the late presi- 
dent, Dr. Eliot, his cousin, President Eliot, 
of Harvard, Dr. S.G. Howe, Mrs. John E, 
Lodge, ‘Prof. Agassiz, Mrs. Caroline H. 
Dall, Mr. James M. Barnard, and 
other persons in Boston and its neigh- 
borhood who have shown a taste for 
the work of social science. The treas- 
urer is Mr. J. 8. Blatchford, of Boston, and 
the office of the Association is for the present, 
as for some time past, at No.5 Pemberton 
Square, in that city. The place of secretary, 
one of the most important positions, is 
vacant; and has been tendered to Mr. F. L. 
Olmsted, of New York, bui his acceptance 
of it is doubtful. Could he be induced to 
serve, the work of the Association would, 
indeed, be in good hands, 

For a year past this work has been mostly 
suspended, partly for want of a secretary 
who could give his whole time to it. The 
failure to find a proper person for this posi- 
tion and some other discouraging circum- 
stances led a few of the officers and mem- 
bers last October to propose the practical 
withdrawal of the Association from active 
operations. But when this proposition was 
made to the body of the members it was at 
once negatived, and the last annual meeting 
took measures, instead, for giving it 2a more 
effective organization. The new officers are 
now engaged in rearranging the committees 
of the four departments of the Association 
—Health, Education, Finance, and Juris- 
prudence—and in laying plans for immedi- 
ate activity. A general meeting is to be 
called in Boston, next May, at which many 
carefully-prepared papers by competent per- 
sons will be read and their topics discussed. 
No definite programme for this meeting has 
been announced, but it is proposed to secure 
papers, if possible, from Mr. Charles Fran 
cis Adams, Jr., on Railroads; Mr. Dorman 
B. Eaton on Municipal Reform; Prof. Wol- 
cott Gibbs on Sanitary Science; Gen. Wal- 
ker, late Census Commissioner, on some 
topic of Political Economy; Col. Higginson 
on some educational subject; and others 
from writers of the same rank in science, 
literature, or practical affairs. The late szc- 
retary of the British Social Science Asso- 
ciation, Mr. George W. Hastings, is expected 
to be present at the May meeting, and it is 
not impossible that Miss Mary Carpenter, 
the English philanthropist, may also be 
present, sinceshe is contemplating a tourin 
America during the spring and summer. 

The four departments °>f the Association 
are represented in Boston by luca: Cun. 
tees, which have also been reorganized. 
President Eliot, of Harvard, has become 
chairman of the committee on education, 
and with him are associated Mr. J. D. Phil- 
brick, superintendent of the Boston public 
schools; Prof. Agassiz; Miss Johnson, of the 
Framingham Normal School; and otier per- 
sons practically skilled in the subject. The 
health committee has for its chairman Dr. 
Edward Wigglesworth, a young physician 
of special attainments, independent fortune, 
and public spirit, who bas for some time 
maintained a museum and a dispensary 
in Boston for his specialty—diseases 
of the skin. The secretary is Dr. D. 
F. Lincoln, another young physician 
of talent and energy, and the committee 
is largely composed of similar material. 
Public meetings of these two departments 
will also be held in Boston during the 
spring, distinct from the general meeting 
above mentioned ; and, preliminary to these, 
conferences of the committee are now being 
held. The departments of Finance and 
Jurisprudence, not yet fully organized in 
committees, soon will be; and, if other cities 


will second the action of Boston and of Phila- 
delphia, where active social science commit- 
tees have existed for some time, the work 





of the American Association will assume a 
national character, as it ought. 
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Etlitovial Hotes. 


Te facts which have been brought to light 
by the Credit Mobilier investigation abundant- 
ly show that the carefully-worded denials of the 
gentlemen who were last fall charged with hav- 
ing bought or received Credit Mobilier stock, 
andin respect to whom an unfavorable infer- 
ence was sought to be drawn by their partisan 
enemies, lacked the element of perfect frank- 
ness and strict truthfulness. If they deemed 
the charge of suflicient importance to deserve a 
reply, they ought to bave told the whole truth. 
They did not do so, and, hence, they made a 
false impression upon the public. This, we re- 
gret to say, was the great mistake of Schuyler 
Coliax in his speech at South Bend, on tae 25th 
of last September; and he is by no means alone 
ia the mistake. The letter of Oakes Ames, 
published on the 17th of September, and deny- 
ing the charge which he is now seeking to es- 
tablish, was a deliberate fraud perpetrated upon 
the people. He knew and the gentlemen in- 
volved in the charge also knew that the man- 
ner of the denial was a studied evasion. As to 
the question of veracity between Oakes Ames 
and Mr. Colfax, referring to the twelve hundred 
dollars which the former swears he paid to the 
latter, but whose payment Mr. Colfax explicitly 
denies, we have no hesitation in saying that we 
believe the word of the latter, instead of that of 
the former. The circumstantial evidence which 
seemed at one time to bear against Mr. Colfax, 
growing out of his bank deposit of twelve hun- 
dred dollars, has been sufliciently answered by 
his explanation as to the source from which he 
derived these funds, corroborated by the 
upimpeached testimony of his father-in-law, 
his wife, and his two sisters. In the 
very nature of things, Mr. Colfax can- 
not, as against the assertion of Oakes Ames, 
prove, except by his own counter-assertion, 
that he did not receive the twelve hundred dol- 
lars which Mr. Ames says he paid him, without 
showing any receipt therefor; yet he has abund- 
antly accounted for his possession of this sum 
in a manner perfectly consistent with his own 
denial. Having known Mr. Colfax fora quar- 
ter of a century, we are prepared to believe his 
word until it shall be contradicted by some 
better evidence than the word of Oakes Ames, 
though we are compelled in candor to con- 
demn the manner in which he and others met 
this issue last fall. It bad been better to say 
botbing than to say what they did, and espe- 
cially as they said it. Weare glad that the in- 
vestigation has been had, much as we regret 
the things disclosed, since it will serve to 
teach public men that the strictest integrity, in 

both action and words, is always the best policy. 





THe House of Representatives last week 
passed a bill reducing postage rates to two 
cents on each half-ounce or fraction thereof, 
requiring that after the lst of next July the 
postage on newspapers shall be prepaid at the 
time of mailing, at the rate of sixty cents a 
year for a daily paper, aud also providing, as is 
now the law, that weekly papers may circulate 
free of postage in the counties in which they 
are published. We lixe this bill, and we don’t 
like it. What we like is its reduction of post- 
age rates; and what we dislike is the fact that 
the reduction does not go far enough. It 
ought to have been to the penny rate for 
every ounce, instead of every half-ounce of first 
class mail matter. The country will net and 
should not be satisfied till this point is rm ched. 
The prepayment of postage on new papers 
will greatly increase the postal r-venue. 
We entirely approve of this fea‘ure of 
the bill; yet there is no good rea » why 
newspapers circulating in the cor ties in 
which they are published should be ca: ried free 
of postage any more than why letters not pass- 
ing beyond the counties in which they are 
written should not enjoy the same immunity. 
The bill in this respect virtually levies a tax or 
discriminating duty on all papers that pass be- 
yond the county of their publication. This is 
simply unfair to the general newspaper inter- 
est, especially in large cities ; and, hence, we ob- 
ject to it. It is a violation of the principle 
which has triumphed in the abolition of the 
franking privilegs. 


THe Senate Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, in the report which they made last 
week in regard to presidential electors in 
Louisiana, came to the conclusion that neither 
the Greeley nor the Grant electors were entitled 
to cast the vote of the state for President and 
Vice-President. In view of tbe facts which 
they present, and which had been elicited by 
sworn evidence, there is no reason for doubting 
the justness of this conclusion. Though the 
report refers simply to presidential electors, the 
same conclusion, for the same general reasons, 
applies equally to the governor, the legislature, 
and to senators and representatives in Con- 
gress. The upshot of the whole thing is that 
Lonisiana to-day has no government elected 
and deelared to be elected according to the pro- 
visions of law. If it has no government except, 











THE INDEPENDENT. 
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one of usurpation and illegality, then it cer- 
tainly has not a republican government in the 
sense intended by the Constitution, The duty 
of Congress is to reject both sets of senators 
and representatives elaiming to have been 
elected from this state, to declare the state to 
be without a lawful government, and proceed 
to take the proper steps for giving the people 
the opportunity for choosing state officers and 
members of Congress according to law. This 
can be done only by a new election. 


THERE is a practical difficulty growing out of 
the abolition of the franking privilege, to take 
effect on the Ist of next July, which will be 
seriously felt unless Congress makes some pro- 
vision for meeting it. Weallude to the large 
and necessarily somewhat expensive correspond- 
ence of an official nature which the several de- 
partments of the Government must conduct 
through the mail. Itis not just to tax the in- 
cumbents of these departments with this ex- 
pense. The correspondence belongs to their 
office and relates to the public business; and, 
hence, postage cost thereon ought to be paid for 
out of the public treasury, or stamps should be 
furnished to the several departments for this 
purpose, and a regular account kept with them 
at the office of the Postmaster-General. The 
House bill made such a provision; yet the Sen- 
ate swept it away, possibly hoping that the bill 
as thus amended would fail. It was, however, 
promptly adopted, and this left no provision 
for official correspondence. Congress should 
not adjourn without passing a law that will 
meet this necessity. 





CrRTarn “citizens of the County of Beaver,” 
in the great commonwealth of Pennsylvania— 
how many we do not know, yet in numbers 
sufficient to call themselves petitioners—have 
been badly frightened by the arrival, under a 
wages contract, of one hundred and sixty-five 
Chivamen, engaged to work ‘‘for a cutlery com- 
pany located in the borough of Beaver Falls, in 
said county,” and also by the information, which 
they believe to be correct, that ‘two hundred 
more Chinese”? are on their way from China 
“for the same cutlery and other works belong- 
ing to the same company.’ What these said 
citizens want is that Congress should by law 
interdict the incoming of Chinese into this 
country, and give them a monopoly in the work 
of making cutlery so far as competition with 
Chinamen is concerned. Such is the burden of 
their prayer in the petition presented last week 
tothe House of Representatives by the Hon. 
Mr. McClelland, of Pennsylvania, who, being 
utterly unable to do justice to the subject, con- 
tented himself with simply reading the petition. 
We advise these ‘citizens’? not to make fools 
of themselves. Chinamen have as much right 
to come here as they have to be here, and, when 
here, to work for avybody that chooses to em- 
ploy them, and upon such terms as may be 
agreed upon by the contracting parties. 


WE are glad to observe that the State of In 
diana shows some signs of reform in regard to 
her divorce laws. It has bithcrto had the un- 
enviable reputation, and that, too, not without 
reason, of running a great divorce mill, attract- 
ive to all customers who want this sort of grist 
ground atthe shortest notice. The legislature 
has just passed a bill reducing the number of 
legal causes for divorce, requiring that peti- 
tioners shall have a continuous residence in the 
state for at least two years before they shall be 
entitled to commence proceedivgs in a divorce 
suit, and also providing that where the petition 
has becn granted without adequate notice the 
case may be reopened and the decree set aside. 
The purpose of the bill is to make the law more 
stringent, and thereby lessen the facility with 
which divorces can be procured. The direct effect 
willbe a dccrease in the number of such suits, 
and an increasing public sense of the sanctity 
and perpetuity ofthe marriage covenant. Indi- 
ana will be less likely hereafter to invite the 
temporary residence of persons who want to 
find the shortest way to break the legal bonds 
of unhappy marriages. If all the states would 
adopt a uniform divorce code, and then each 
state would recognize the validity of a divorce 
decree in every other state, our American juris- 
prudence in respect to this subject would be 
very materially improved. There is no good 
reason why such should not be the fact. It 
would correct many of the evils which grow 
out of the present diversity of legal practice. 


WyrominG TERRITORY has made proof of Wo- 
man Suffrage and bears witness that it works 
well. A letter on the subject from Judge King- 
man, of the United States Supreme Court in 
that territory, to the Pennsylvania Woman 
Suffrage Association is published in the Chris- 
tian Union. Women have been voting now for 
three years in Wyoming. They have been 
elected to various offices, and have served as 
jurors and justices of the peace. The result has 
been a greater certainty of the conviction and 
the punishment of criminals, and a much more 
efficient enforcement of the laws against drunk- 
enness, gambling, and prostitution. There are 
comparatively few women in the territory, and 











for that reason the courts have been unable to 
obtain as many of them for jurors as 
was desirable; but those who have served 
have uniformly acquitted themselves with cred- 
it. Nota single verdict, civil or criminal, has 
been set aside when women were part of the 
jury. There has been no instance in which 
they have incurred odium or want of respect 
from having served as jurors. Their presence 
in the court-room has brought with it order 
and decorum, and the same thing is true of the 
polls on election days. Judge Kingman says: 
“Tf there was a crowd around the polls, they 
always gave way whena woman approached, 
and were silent and orderly till she deposited 
her vote and went away. If men became in- 
toxicated, they did not remain there where the 
women would see them. At first there 
was quite anumber of women who refused to 
vote; but at every election that number has 
grown less, until now very few, if auy, fail to 
exercise the privilege. Many refuse to vote 
as their husbands do, but I have not heard of 
any domestic discord or trouble growing out of 
such asource. In conclusion, I wish to say, as 
broadly and unqualifiedly as I can express it, 
that, while I have seen a great many advanta- 
ges and much public good grow out of this 
change,in our laws, I have seen none of the 
evils or disadvantages so generally appre- 
hended and so warmly denounced by the op- 
ponents of the measure.’’ 
The Judge writes like an advocate. If the case 
be, indeed, as clear as he makes it, the happy result 
of the reform in Wyoming will assure its speedy 
adoption in other quarters. There may be a 
question as to whether there are women enough 
in that territory to give the experiment a fair 
trial. When Massachusetts follows Wyoming, 
and that Gay is probabiy not far off, we shall 
know how it works in a community where 
the women greatly outnumber the men. 


Tue President has sent a special message to 
Congress calling its attention to the state of 
things in Utah, and suggesting the necessity of 
further legislation to secure the proper enforce- 
ment of United States law in that territory. 
His recommendations to this end are these: 
First, that jurics in United States courts, 
which are now drawn under territorial law, and 
are sure to be packed with Mormons, should be 
empaneled by Federal authority, as the only 
method of securing impartial jurors, who 
will find a verdict according to evidence. 
Secondly, that the power of the local courts 
of the territory to discharge by habeas corpus 
persons held under process by the Federal 
courts should be taken away. The necessity 
for these measures arises from the fact that 
without them it is practically impossible to 
enforce the laws of the United States against 
Mormons in the Territory of Utah. Mormon 
juries aod Mormon courts manage to nullify 
Federal law. The President would have this 
evil corrected. Itis in the power of Congress 
to furnish the remedy, and it should do so 
without delay. Mormons should be taught that 
the laws of the United States can and will be 
enforced in Utah against polygamy and every 
other crime. 


Tue Baptist Standard objects to a recent 
statement of ours that close communion “is a 
pure matter of ritualism.” ‘‘Ritualism,’’ the 
Standard says, ‘‘exalts rites to the disparage- 
ment of both faith and life; nor will it admit 
that there is any religion at all when rites are 
not practiced according to its own approved 
fashion.’”? Therefore, the Baptists are not ritual- 
ists at all. But this definition of ritualism is 
not accurate. Father Morrill and Father Ewer 
would never say that there is no religion where 
there is not strict obedience to their rites. 
Such a representation of their opinions would 
be glaringly unjust. They only believe, as the 
Standard does, in ‘the proper relations and ob- 
ligations of Christian rites.” They have more 
rites than the Standard, the observance of which 
is required of all their communicants; but they 
believe, even as all good Catholics do, that 
there are multitudes of Christians who never ob- 
serve. their rifes. The observance of these rites 
is not essential to salvation in their view; but 
itis. an essential condition of church-feliowship. 
That, 2s we understand it, is precisely the Bap- 
tist position. The Ritualist makes the faithful 
observance of many rites the basis of fellow- 
ship. The Baptist makes the peculiar obsery- 
ance of one rite the basis of fellowship. The 
many rites of the Ritualist may be more cum- 
brous and less scriptural than the one rite of 
the Baptist, but they are no more effectual bar- 
riers to fellowship. 


Tue Presbyterian Banner, in defending that 
system of fatalism to which the name of Calvin 
is sometimes given, argues that the system 
must be true, because its fruits are good; that 








the revivals which bave taken place under the | 
ministry of the men who have taught this sys- | 
tem show that it is adapted to produce revivals. | 


The argument is not quite sound. We grant 
the prevalence of revivals among the churches 
in which the Augustinian theology has been 
preached; bnt possibly the revivals were in 
spite of the theology, an <5 because of it. 
Revivals of great power hay. «iso taken place in 
churches whose theology is Arminian. Do 
these revivals justify and establish Arminianism? 





ee, 
Does the Lord set his seal to One system 
ot 


doctrine by a revivalin one ch 

system which squarely ousteanjenanl A ms 
alin another church? The logic of a 
proves this, if it proves anything. It js 
torious fact that in their practica} livin = 
often hold to and work by principles vane 
utterly at war with their theological theo ion 
As a general rule, it is doubtless true that “ba 
man thinketh in his heart so is he.” Co fis 
is usually conformable to ¢ i 
let a good man adopt a doctrine 
is miserably one-sided and defective, 
unconsciously he will take up the a 
ples which supplement that doctrine and rm 
low them in his practice. Those who satia 
theory religious fatalists have often been ae 
most energetic of Christian workers, On . 
other hand, those who in their theories hen 
reduced the divine sovereiynty to a minim, 
who even deny to God foreknowledge of pm 
man actions, utterly refuse to belieye that the 
are converted until they have “the Witness a 
the spirit,” the unmistakable eviden 


But 
Which 


ce 
God is working in them. The one Claas = 
claim that they can do nothing, yet they set 


forth energetically to do the Lord’s will: the 
other class insist they can do everything yet 
hey wait reverently for God to bogin the 
work. Not only logic, but want pf logic, must 
sometimes be credited with the good fruits ot 
Christian i:ving. 





We have received an elaborate; reply in versg 
to the poem recently printed in. Tz Inpepzyp. 
ENT and entitled ‘‘ The Murderer of the Period.” 
The production is too long for our shortened 
columns, but we give an extract or two: 

“‘ From what the poet says I cannot exactly comprehend 
And know precisely what is his aim and end, 
Does he mean that one may murder and not offend 
His brother and his God? Can he thus pretend? 

If so, what becomes of law and good order? 
’Tis folly to enact them upon this or any other border, 
* * 


+. * * * + * 


In your vaunting pride, you make no difference between 
a Dog anda Man! 
T suppose it is because either does only just what he can, 
— but their nature must be similar, or you cannot 
an 
Their passions into such a flame of vengeance asa Cain 
ran 
Into when he was urged to kill his brother Abel, 
Whose just punishment is well-known ; and whoever i 
capable 
To commit a murderous deed will one day find a Hell, 
We read about so plainly in our Holy Bible,” 
This will suffice to indicate the seope of the 
argument, After carefully considering it, wo 
have been forced to confess that murder is, at 
least, under some circumstances, to be discou- 
tenanced and perhaps reprehended. Oar corre- 
spondent is, doubtless, aware that we do not 
hold ourselves responsible for the opinioas ex- 
pressed by our contributors; but, if thie partic. 
ular offender ever shows himself again in this 
office, we propose to give hima piece of our 
mind. 


Tur Rochester Democrat of Saturday last brings 
us the following, which appears in that journal 
under the heading “‘ Religious Notices”: 

‘¢ East AVENUE Baptist CHuURCH.—To-morrow 
morning the Rey. Mr. Morehouse, the new pas- 
tor, will occupy the pulpit at the usual hour of 
service. In the evening, at 7 o’clock, the regu- 
lar meeting for prayer. To any who are accus- 
tomed to dull and cold prayer-meetings it 
would bea pleasurable surprise in witnessing 
the heartfelt fervor of our young congrega- 
tion.” 


We assume, of course, that the new pastoris 
not responsible for either the grammar or tho 
taste or, for that matter, the ‘heartfelt fervor” 
of this paragraph, which, however, eviden!ly 
comes from some “ live’? member of the modest 
young congregation. It is a new idea, we be- 
lieve, to invite the miscellaneous public to 
“witness ” the “ heartfelt fervor” of a youthful 
congregation engaged in social worship. A 
taking preacher is sometimes set forth in church 
“pills,” as a pulpit “star” to “draw” audi- 
ences. But a Sunday-evening sacred concert of 
exhortation and prayer promised in the pro- 
gramme to be exhibited with “ heartfelt fervor” 
isatruly novel sort of spectacular entertain- 
ment. “To any who are accustomed” to like 
decorum and genuineness in religion we think 
it will be anything but a “pleasurable surprise 
in witnessing’ the announcement. 





A ORITICAL and painstaking correspondent, 
who has time enough to study out puzzles, bas 
hit upon quite a plausible solution and exegesis 
of that poem of Alcott’s which so puzzled = 
own critic, and which the critic of Scribner's 
Honthly gave “completely up.” We bad = 
down the following lines as an insoluble enigma: 

** Whose the decree 

Souls Magdaleas must bo 

To know felicity, 

The path to it 

Through pleasu.c’s pity 

Soft sin undress 

Them of their holiness— 

Hath Heaven so writ? 

Happier the fate 

That opes Heaven's gate 

With crystal key 

Of purity, te 

And thus fulfills life’s destiny. 
Our friend prepares the following literal prose 
version of the passage, in which he saves te 
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probable idea, if he loses. something of the 


«Whose is the decree that souls must be 
Magdalens in order to know felicity; that the 
th to it must be through pleasure’s pit; that 
soft sin must undress them of their holiness? 
Hath Heaven so writ r 
The critic of Scribner’ s, in a passion of interroga- 
tion, with which we still sympathize, inquires, 
of the verses in their original form: ‘If 
this is not oracular, what under the sun is it?” 
Well, we suppose it must be the consulting of 
the oracle, which (the oracle) makes no reply, 
except as its silence approves the mild wisdom 
of the next stanza—viz., that ‘the fate is hap- 
pier that opes Heaven’s gate with crystal key 
of purity, and thus fulfills life’s destiny.” 
Whereto we say, without delay, it is most true, 
however you, Osage and poet, arrived to know it! 


In is hazarding nothing to say that no for- 
elgnerin Japan enjoys more fully the confi- 
dence of the Japanese officers in Japan than 
the Rev. G. F.. Verbeck,a missionary of the 
Reformed Church in America. Not only have 
they accepted and adopted his advice concern- 
ing points of international law and in educa- 
tional matters—the sending df the Embassy, 
the ceasing of persecution, greater freedom of 
the press and of printing, etc.; but they seem 
willing not to be deaf to offers of help in graver 
matters. After all, in the question of toleration 
of Christianity, the only bugbcar which the 
Japanese fear is Romanism. When the Em- 
bassy, Visiting free America, see even there the 
{ncalculable influence of the Catholic priests 
over their worshipers, the immense resources 
of property, the monopolization of whole areas 
in the great cities, the attempt to clutch the pub- 
lic purse, etc., who will blame them for desiring 
to keep their fair land free from such an incubus ? 
There is now in preparation by the gentleman 
to whom we have referred a system of laws for 
Japan, by which it will be legal for any one 
sectto hold only a certain amount of church 
property in any one village, town, city, or dis- 
trict—such amount of property for any and all 
sectarian purposes to be strictly proportioned 
to the number of actual converts, and not by an 
inflated roll of merely nominal adberents. All 
such accumulations of property as that of the 
Romea Catholics in Albapy and New York, and 
of the Trinity and Collegiate churches in this 
city, will be rendered impossib!e in Japan. The 
idea is simply to show fair play to each sect, to 
allow them full scope to moral suasion and rea- 
sonable means of propagativg their tenets; but 
to check any attempt on the public purse, any 
wrong use of influence or perversion of facti- 
tious representations. It is not intended to 
prevent the growth of any sect or religions, 
but simply to insure equal justice to all. These 
suggestions (for they are thus far only such) 
offered to the Japanese Government will be of 
great service, and save much positive trouble 
toa government that has already had a most 
bitter taste of the tactics of Romanism, about 
which we presume our readers are already 
aware, from reading the sketches of the history 


of Japan already printed, some months ago, in 
our columns, 


An edifying instance of the exorcising of evil 
spirits took place, not long since, in one of the 
Catholic villages of Germany. Some pious per- 
sons, through an agent, had bought an estate 
with a dilapidated castle upon it, for the purpose 
of establishing there a colony of Jesuits. The 
recent action of the Empire in regard to those 
confessors having hindered or, at least, deferred 
the accomplishment of this pious design, 
worldly speculators were in treaty for the prop- 
erty. They were deterred, however, from pro- 
ceeding with their bargain by whispered rumors 
that the old building was haunted. The Devil 
himself and his imps had been scen there in 
person, frightful sights and sounds terrified 
passers-by out of their wits, and none so bold 
asto invest in so doubtful a property. The 
butcher of the town, however, being a 
proper man of his hands, offered to try the ad 
Venture if two volunteers would accompany 
him. Two offered, and the three ensconced 
themselves in the chief room of the castle and 
Waited the event. Just as the clock struck 
twelve, a door slowly opened, and a black figure 
supported by two in white glided into the room, 
With inarticulate but awful murmurings. The 
two aides of the butcher incontinently turned 
tail and fled amain; but he valiantly stood his 
ground and demanded their errand. The appari- 
tions making no answer, but moving down upon 
him, he raised his oaken staff and bestowed it 
with such emphasis on the Devil’s head that the 
fiend lay prostrate and bleeding at his fect. Un- 
Masking was then inevitable, when the Devil 
was found to be the priest of the village, and 
his attendant ghosts his assistant and the sexton. 
The exorcism was effectual. Bell, book, and 
candle could not have done the business better 
bad the castle was no longer an enchanted 


+++-“'Barb,” of the Watchman and Reflector, 
mpales with a paragraph a speaker at the 
Fulten-strect Prayer-meeting and a foolish 
theory.of Christian work : 


“After singing © verse, a young brother, 


i ada 
witb a smooth face, sharp, black eye, and an Winsted, Middle Haddam, and Middletown, in 


abundance of black bair, artistically curled, 
arose and said he was amazed that sombody 
stated in yesterday’s Witness that’ the Water- 
street Mission, with which he is connected, 
wanted money. In a sharp, steel-trappy style, 
he repudiated the unworthy suspicion ; for, if 
the Mission did need money, nobody knew it but 
God. They had, indeed, often come to the last 
of their resources, but told nobody but God; 
and they had-always had enough supplied. It 
was God’s work, and God was responsible for 
it. Fifty ate at their table yesterday. Their 
day dinners and their midnight suppers were 
accomplishing a great deal. He felt it his duty 
to say this much. And, having advertised the 
Water-street Mission, the brother took his 
seat, and kept a sharp watch on every one who 
spoke or prayed during the meeting.” 

..--The Rev. John Vaughan Lewis, the 
author of the article entitled ‘‘ With a Capital 
C,” printed in Taz INDEPENDENT of Feb. 6th, 
desires it to be known that it was originally de- 
signed for anonymous publication, and that, his 
name being appended at our request, no revision 
of the article was made. This will at once ex- 
plain any seeming discourtesy—if indeed, any 
was noticeable—toward his fellow-clergymen of 
the Episcopal Church, 


....We recently made the assertion that 
‘Home Rule in Ireland is the Catholic watch- 
word.” The Boston Pilot asserts that the 
“* Home Ru'e movement is guided, as it was or- 
ganized, largely by Protestant gentlemen.”’ We 
should not refer to this assertion if the pesti- 
lent Pilot had not gone and proved it. A mere 
newspaver allegation we can stand; but the 
verification of it by facts we confess does some- 
what rufile us. 

....The Interior gives this as the ‘* text from 
which the vacant pew preaches to the pulpit’’: 
*“ And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto 
me.” This appears to be an argument for the 
building of galleries in churches. We question, 
however, whether the gallery seats are much 
more attractive than those on the floor. It will 
take something more than a change in the loca- 
tion of free pews to fill vacant churches. 


....5ome of the secular papers complain of 
the lack of religious information in the relig- 
ious press. We notice, however, that most of 
these complaining newspapers find the relig- 
ious intelligence of THE INDEPENDENT ood 
enough to steal by the column. 

...-If it was the managers of the Woman’s 
Suffrage Association who induced the Rev. J. 
D. Fulton, F ., to make a speech against 
woman’s suffrage before the Massachusetts 
legislature, they descrve great credit for 
sbrewdness. 

....The Spectator pretends to believe that, if 
Sir Charles Dilke were to succeed in persuading 
England toset up a republic and elect a presi- 
dent, “the Claimant’? would secure the greatest 
popular majority of modern times. 

...-The author of ‘* Ecce Calum,” ‘* Pater 
Mundi,” aud ** Ad Fidem”’ has another book in 
press. We have not yet learned the title of it, 
but it is probably cither ‘“ Tempus Fugit” or 
“Freunt Omnes.”’ 

...-The Catholic World wittily suggests that 
Mr. Abbot, of the Jndex, ‘‘ renounce his Popish 
name, in his zeal to abolish every vestige of 
Christianity.” 





AHeligions Intelligence. 


Wer have revival intelligence from all 
parts of the land. In many of these revivals 
the different churches are working together 
harmoniously, and the unity of believers shows 
itself a practical power in the conversion of 
men. In Franklin, Delaware County, N. Y., 
union mectings have been held ever since the 
Week of Prayer, with unabated interest. A 
billiard-room has been occupied for prayer- 
meetings, and the work is taking strong hold of 
the vicious and abandoned classes. The re- 
ligious interest in Dubuque, Iowa, where Mr. 
Hammond is laboring, is still very deep. From 
600 to 800 converts are numbered, one of whom 
was ‘‘the wickedest man’? in Dubuque. From 
Highland University, Kansas, an interesting 
state of feeling is reported among the students, 
In Gloversville, New York, union mectings, 
in which four of the churches participated, 
followed, when the congregations became so 
large that no church could hold them by meet- 
ings in all the churches, have resulted in add- 
ing to one church 40 members, to another 
58, to another 70, and to another over 100. 
The Baptist journals contain many items of 
revival news from churches in that denomina- 
tion. In Morrisville, Madison County, N. Y., 
nearly 100 have professed conversion. There is 
much religious interest in the Strong-Place 
Baptist church of Brooklyn, and daily meetings 
are held in Dr. Fulton’s church, Buston....Of 
the Presbyterian churches the following report 
additions: Bellevue, Pa., 24; Fairview, Pa., 
15; Weatherly, Pa., 21; Wharton-street church, 
Philadelphia, 20; Westminster church, Troy, 
N. Y., 17; Olivet church, Wilmington, Del- 
aware, 23; Washington, N. J., 80; Goshen, 
Q., 28; Williamabarg, O, 8....The Congre- 











gational churches,also share in the influence, 
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Connecticut, all report interesting revivals. The 
Park church in Brooklyn has received 8 mem- 
bers. In Obio there are revivals at Madison 
and Wellington. The Second church at Oberlin 
has received 31 members. The church at La 
Grange reports 70 conversions and the work at 
Norwalk goes on mightily. In Michigan 
Leland, Sherman, and Allegan are enjoying re- 
vivals; at the last-named place about 80 con- 
versions. In Illinois thereis much interest 
in Montebello, Kewanee, and Pontiac.... 
The Methodist churches of this city 
and vicinity report the following number 
of conversions: Bedford-street, about 100; 
Twelfth-street, 29; Jamaica, 39; Irvington, 
20; Wappinger’s Falls, 30; Sing Sing, 30; 
North Port, 60. Revivals are in progress at 
Eighty-sixth street, Yonkers, and Washington 
Heights. In Mayfield, Saratoga County, there 
have been two hundred conversions; in Grace 
church, Paterson, N. J., 40; in nearly all the 
churches in Washington deep interest; and in 
Natick, Mass., an extensive revivial. 


...-On Sunday morning, Jan. 12th, the pas- 
tor, Rev. Edward Taylor, D.D., presented from 
the pulpit of the Congregational chureh in 
Binghamton, N. Y., the desirability of making 
provision for a debt upon the house of worship 
of nineteen thousand dollars. The congregation 
promptly responded with a subscription of 
nearly twenty-one thousand dollars, which will 
meet every claim, and leave them in possession 
of a church property worth $75,000. Within 
five and a half years this society has contributed 
over $75,060 for various parochial purposes. 


‘That is the way the Congregationalists do it. 


And now, if anybody wants to know the manner 
of the Presbyterians, let him read this: At the 
close of the service on Sabbath morning, Jan. 
26th, Rev. Frank L. Robbins, pastor of the Ox- 
ford Presbyterian church in Philadelphia, called 
for volunteer subscriptions to remove the re- 
maining debt on the edifice. Twenty-seven 
tiiousand dollars were raised on the spot--two 
thousand in excess of the amount required. 
This was increased, a (&e close of the evening 
service, by further volunteer contributions to 
$31,000, of which $6,000 is to be expended in 
remodeling the Suuday-scboolroom. Wecame 
near to putting these two items into the revival 
intelligence. It is certain that if all the churches 
would go and do likewise the revival column 
would soon grow longer. 


....St. John’s Guild is composed of one hun- 
dred aud fifty young men of the Fifth and 
Eighth Wards, who have banded themselves 
togcther for the sake of relieving distress and 
poverty among the residents of these wards. 
Each member has one block assigned to him, 
which he visits frequently, making himself 
acquainted with the condition of the poor fam- 
ilies. Much has been done already toward 
feeding the hungry and clothing the naked; 
but the winter is severe and the pecuniary re- 
sources of the members of the Guild are over- 
taxed. They ask for help, and they ought to 
have it. Though a clergyman, the Rev. Alvah 
Wiswall, is master of the Guild, it is not a re- 
ligious society, and men of all faiths are among 
its workers as well as its beneficiaries. Contri- 
butions may be sent to Mr. C. V. B. Ostrander, 
president of the Merchants’ Fire Insurance 
Company, 141 Broadway; Mr. George J. N. 
Zabriskie, cashier of the People’s Bank, corner 
of Canal and Thompson streets; Mr. J. L. Davis, 
of Shelden & Co., 677 Broadway; Mr. N. P. 
Hosack, 15 West Twenty-first street; and tothe 
Rey. Alvah Wiswall, St. John’s Chapel, Varick 
street. 


...-Dr. Edmond de Pressensé, in whose 
chapel Father Hyacinthe spoke in Paris, writes 
to the Watchman and Jtflector cnthusiastically 
of the speech: 

“He spoke in words stamped at once with 
burning indignation and ardent pity for the Ul- 
tramoutane Church, from which he had felt it 
Lis duty to separate himself. He made the 
highest chords of the souls of his hearers to vi- 
brate, In fine, without renouncing a particle of 
his personal faith—perhaps of his prejudices, 
certainly of Lis convictions—he compelled his 
hearers to admire and respect in him the grand- 
eur of a pure and upright conscience and the 
masculine and Christian beauty of brilliant tal- 
ents placed at the service of profound faith. 
The truth must not be disguised. Here is the 
way of salvation for our people, who will never 
embrace the austere simplicity of Protestantism 
nor come to Christian truth except through one 
of those holy revolts of conscience which are 
the ornament and support of the churches.”’ 


...-The dedication of the Congregational 
House in Boston last week went off decently 
and in order. The exercises were opened by 
the singing of ‘‘ Coronation,’’ in which all pres- 
ent joined. Prof. Mead, of Oberlin, made the 
opening prayer and read the Scriptures. Hon. 
E. 8. Tobey spoke words of welcome, Rev. 
Wm. Ives Budington delivered an address, and 
Dr. Kirk made the dedicatory prayer. The 
services must have the effect of imparting to 
the structure something of the character of a 
reliquary. There were received on perpetual 
deposit, as stones for a memorial, a good bit of 
stone from the Manor House at Scrooby, pre- 





sented by Rey. Dr. Dexter, and a companion 





piece of the real, original, genuine Piymouth 
Rock, from the Pilgrim Society, through one of 
its officers, Dr. Timothy Gordon. And, as if 
this were not enough, Dr. Dexter added a verita- 
ble timber from the Manor House Chapel, and 
Dr. Gordon half promised to Secretary Lang- 
worthy a couple of teeth which he himself had 
surreptitiously extracted from two supposed 
Pilgrim sculls, dug up at Plymouth, some years 
ago. Mr. Langworthy did not promise to ac- 
cept the latter; but, if he does, and they are 
housed with the other relics on the corner of 
Beacon and Somerset streets, in the custody of 
the Congregationalists, then let these brethren 
laugh no more at Rome and St. Peter’s. 


....The Pope, in replying to a recent address 
from a committee of Roman curés spoke of the 
three temptations of Christ, and added: ‘‘ We, 
too, continue to be the object of temptations. 
The worst of these temptations is held out by 
those who offer us money, and say: ‘Holy 
Father, letus come to the best terms we can, 


We will give you peace and tranquillity and from * 


three to six millions. All these things 
will I give unto thee if thou wilt fall down and 
worship me.’*? His Holiness said that the 
Almighty would give tim strength to resist 
these temptations, and added: “You may 
repeat my words to your parishioners, and thus 
I shall have spoken to the people of Rome. Let 
us be bumble and resist the lust for money. 
After the temptations, an angel came and minis 
tered to Christ; and thus the angels will come 
and comfort us.” 


-.--How to collect the charities of the 
churches isa problem. The Pacific Church of 
New Bedford does it by placing a closed box in 
each pew, in which the occupants are expected 
to drop their weekly offerings, each giver desig- 
nating the object to which he wishes his contri- 
bution to be applied. Envelopes are placed in 
each pew, in which the gift may be placed. 
Immediately after each service the boxes are 
collected in baskets and the contents removed. 
Monthly or quarterly the amounts so received 
are forwarded as directed upon the envelopes. 
Contributions not designated are divided be- 
tween home and foreign missions. The plan 
seems a good one. 


....The Catholic Almanac gives us the Roman 
Catholic statistics of the United States. . Accord- 
ing to this authority, there are at present in this 
country 7 archbishops, 58 bishops, besides 4 
episcopal sees or positions vacant, 4,398 priests, 
avery large number of clerical students, 5,368 
churches built, besides 867 chapels, and 133 
churches building. The Catholic population of 
all the dioceses except 18 amounts to 3,539,000, 
which the Pilot says ‘tis probably less than halt 
the Catholic population of the country.” But 
these ‘‘ populations” are all given in round 
numbers, and are probably greatly exaggerated, 
as all ecclesiastical estimates are. 


....-Here are a few of the distinguished En- 
glish converts from Protestantism to the Roman 
Catholic Church within the last few years; Dr. 
Manning, Archbishop of Westminster ; the Mar- 
quis of Bute; the Earls of Oxford, Kings- 
borough, Denbigh, Dunnven, Granard, Pem- 
broke, Buchan; Miss Gladstone, sister of the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone; Miss Stanicy, 
sister of the Dean of Westminster; and the 
Rev. W. H. Wilberforce, brother of tle present 
Bishop of Winchester. We are told that there 
are 200 Roman Catholic priests who were at 
one time clergymen of the Church of England. 


...- Rev. Mr. Dall writes to the Indian Mirror 
in answer to inquiries which be has received 
concerning the probable demand for Bengalis 
in America. With energy and a little cash to 
start with, Mr. Dall thinks that any Bengali 
with brains well cultured by English training 
might find a market for his labor in America. 
Three hundred rapecs would bring him over, 
and Mr. Dall volunteers to give him letters of 
introduction to Americans. Is India, as well 
as China, about to empty her surplus millions 
upon our coast ? 


...-The Baptist church on Berks strect, near 
Eleventh, is a tabernacle in very deed—being 
only a wall-tent, with a floor, cushioned pews, 
with five hundred sittings, and proper means 
for heating and ventilation. It is always 
crowded, and the church of 48 members organ- 
ized in connection with it a year ago has more 
than doubled since that time. 


...-The Boston * »ung Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, which de: .nes to open its reading-room 
to homeless yous men on the Lord’s Day, de- 
voted one evening last week to a musical per- 
formance, one item of which was a rendering 
of the “‘Anvil Chorus’? by twenty-five ladies 
and gentlemen. This ought it to have been 
done, yet not to leave the other undone. 


...-Mr. Hepworth is ill, and has been ordered 
off by his physician for a short rest. In his 
paper, The Working Church, he rises to explain 
that he does not wish to occupy ‘“‘any unique 
place outside the whole group of Evangelical 
churches’’; that ‘he has been officially accept- 





ed as a member of the Congregational body’; 
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and that, “while he sympathizes with the 
Church Universal in all its endeavors after 
unity, and will do bis utmost, by throwing his 
pulpit open to the brethren of all Christian de- 
nominations and in al] other proper ways, to 
bring about that unity, he still bolds fast to his 
position as a Congregational minister, settled 
over a Congregational society.” 


.... There is to be a great meeting of the 
High Churchmen in St. James’s Hall, London, 
to protest against the alteration of the Atha- 
nasian Creed. 1t is said that 4,000 of the English 
clergy are opposed to the Creed as it stands, 
whiie 16,000 stoutly advocate its retention—that 
is to say, four to one of the Anglican ministers 
think a lie in a church creed is better than the 
truth. 


...-Mr. Van Meter’s schools in Rome are 
again in full blast. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Van Meter will try to keep within the bounds 
of legality and common sense, in which case we 
presume he will not be again molested. 


....Latas, the great Greek preacher of Athens, 
was suspended from the winistry on account of 
some irregularities; but, after confessing his 
fault, he has been reinstated by the Synod and 
has again resumed his labors. 


....The Reformed Dutch church of Ithaca, N. 
Y., has become Congregational, with but one 
dissenting voice; and has called to the pastor- 
ate Rev. C. M. Tyler, formerly of Chicago. 

....The Boston Free Library was opened last 
Sunday for the first time, and received quite a 
large number of visitors, the greatest number 
being 91, at 5 o’clock in the afternoon. 

....Ex-Bishop Jacob Markwood, of the 
United Brethren, a man of emience and influ- 
ence in his denomination, died on Jan. 22d, at 
Luray, Virginia. 





Aashington. 


ConGRESS in joint convention rejected the 
electoral vote of Louisiana. This is strong 
testimony against the validity of the state 
government recognized by Judge Durell. 
Presidential electors were chosen at the 
same time that the members of the state 
legislature were elected, and a Congress 
which is strongly Republican in both 
branches rejected the vote sent up for Grant 
and Wilson, and upon grounds that will 
overthrow the Kellogg state government. 
Indeed, the rejection of the electoral vote of 
Louisiana will probably drive the leaders of 
the two opposing parties in that state toa 
compromise. It is believed here that the 
arrangement will allow the seating of mem- 
bers who clearly had a majority of votes 
cast, and will allow them to decide the 
doubtful or contested cases. 

The process of counting the electoral vote 
under the congressional joint rule was 
exceedingly tedious, and under its operation 
these states were disfranchised. It is 
generally conceded that the joint rule is un- 
constitutional. There is not @ line in the 
Constitution that authorizes the conven- 
tion to exclude the vote of a state because 
one branch objects to it. Yet the vote of 
two states was excluded on Wednesday be- 
cause of a disagreement between the two 
houses respecting it. Thus, with the 
House Democratic and the Senate Republic- 
an, after a violent campaign and the re- 
sult so close that a few votes would turn the 
scale, the electoral vote of the great State of 
New York might be rejected on a tecbnical- 
ity. The ablest men in Congress agree that 
a frightful danger may be in store for us in 
the future, as the matter now stands. Sena- 
tor Morton insists that we need a constitu- 
tional amendment, and his plan is to elect 
the President and Vice-President directly by 
a popular vote. He will urge this or some 
other remedy at the next Congress, and it 
is probable that a change will be made in 
seme way to lessen the present risks. The 
repeal of the joint rule would be an improve- 
ment, but something more than that is 
needed. 

The Senate and House vestigations into 
the character aud conduc. of members are 
not yet closed, with the exception of the 
Poland Credit’ Mobilier Committee, which 
has concluded the taking of testimony. The 
Wilson Committee and two or three in the 
Senate are stillin full blast. Senators and rep- 
resentatives are ruined one day and restored 
to favor the next. Mr. Colfax has made his 





explanations, and they are received as satis- 
factory by some and rejected by others. 
Senator Patterson, too, who was regarded 
by nearly everybody as in an irretrievable 
condition, at the eleventh hour puts in a long 
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and plausible excuse for his course, and some 

of his friends declare that they are satisfied. 
Mr. Harlan is explaining the use made by 
him of the $10,000 contributed by Durant to- 
ward his election expenses. Mr. Pomeroy is 
endeavoring toshow that he is the victim of a 
dreadful conspiracy in Kansas. And, finally, 
there is a fair chance even that Mr. Caldwell 
will come off without punishment. Mr. 
Caleb Cushing, the eminent lawyer, advises 
the Committee of Elections that a citizen 
can pay as much money as he chooses to 
buy off his rivals in an election. ‘The fact 
that Caldwell paid Gov. Carney $15,000 to 
withdraw is no offense that the Senate can 
punish ; and, in fact, if he saw fit to make 
presents to his friends, it is none of the 
Senate’s business! Certainly, according to 
this code of ethics, public men who steal 
and lie and bribe can have an easy time of it. 
The laws will not touch them, nor is there 
any danger that avy state legislature or the 
national legislature will censure or expel 
them! The leading Republican journal 
here expresses the opinion that Messrs. Pat- 
terson, Harlan, Pomeroy, Clayton, and 
Caldwell are all innocent of any wrong- 
doing; and, if it represents the sentiments of 
the Republicans in the Senate in regard to 
them, of course, there will be no expulsion 
or censure in their cases. 

Only a fortnight of the session remains, 
and many important measures are not yet 
concluded ; but every effort will be made to 
prevent an extra session of the new Con- 
gress in March. The President does not 
wish it, and the leading members of both 
parties are agreed that it would be a great 
folly to permit it; and yet it will require the 
closest application to business and a willing- 
ness to omit the usual amount of speech- 
making in the Senate to pass the regular 
appropriation bills. 

The scheme for the raising of salaries 
alluded to in my last letter has very little 
chance of success. One attempt has been 
made in the House, and it failed. Others 
will follow; but it is conceded that the 
proposition at present lacks a majority in 
both branches. A proposition to double the 
President’s salary could pass; but certain 
members are determined that several classes 
shall be linked togethvr—that the pay of the 
President shall not be increased unless that 
of members of Congress is included in the bill. 
The measures urged would be less open to 
criticism if it did not give the increased 
pay to the members of the present Con- 
gress; but this bait was necessary to catch 
the votes of the members not re-elected to 
the next Congress. 

The House offers the country a_ two- 
cent rate of letter postage, and it is hoped 
that the Senate will concur. The recom- 
mendation ‘of the Postmaster-General that 
Government take passession of the telegraph 
lines will not be acted upon in this Congress ; 
but it is one of several important measures 
which will be amply discussed in the next 
Congress. D. W. B. 
Wasutnaton, D, C., Feb. 15th, 1873. 








HONORABLE EMPLOYMENT. 


Tue Commonwealth Life Insurance Cv. 
of New York desires gentlemen of stand- 
ing and ability to represent the Company 
and its popular features in all parts of the 
country. We can commend the company 
to all who appreciate honest dealing and 
good financial management. Full particu- 
lars furnished from the Home Office, 178 
Broadway, New York. 








Insurance. 


HOSTAGES TO SOCIETY. 


‘* He that hath a wife and children hath 
given hostages to fortune,” said Lord Bacon. 
And he who takes a life insurance policy 
gives a hostage to society ; for by this act he 
guarantees to the community in which he 
dwells that his wife and children will not 
become a public charge when he dies; and 
that his sons and daughters will not grow up 
in ignorance, even should they be deprived 
of a father’s care. Ever father of a family 
owes this guaranty to society. But in the 
various walks of social life to-day there are 
hundreds of them whose estate sudden 
death would make insolvent, bringing mis- 
ery to theirfamilies and taxation to the com- 
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munity, because they have neglected this 


duty. 

Now, is there not some criminality in this 
neglect to forecast the future, which leaves 
debts unpaid, mortgages not provided for, 
and society a creditor ? Is there not some 
disgrace in that death which leaves a wife 
and children in poverty and despair, with no 
friends to look to but charity or crime? 

We know that we must always have the 
poor with us in this world; but this neces- 
sity cannot justify any one in increasing the 
number of those who must suffer from 
poverty. Indeed, nothing can justify or pal- 
liate the offense against’ society which that 
man is guilty of who, by neglecting the 
provisions of life insurance, thrusts bis de- 
pendent family out into the world without a 
penny for their support. 

And yet men of family are doing this all 
the time. By the cheerful evening fire and 
in the luxurious home where these lines may 
be read a knowledge of this distress rarely 
comes, except by the appeal of some poor 
relation, who is the sufferer. The multitude 
of cases are unheralded. But those men who 
have devoted their lives to teach people what 
life insurance is see them every day. The 
Equitable Society refers us to many instances 
where sudden death has cut off a negotiation 
for insurance, or has followed a postpone- 
ment of the subject made by the father of a 
family who was intending to be insured. 
He who needed this protection for his family 
hesitated about it, postponed it, neglected it, 
and suddenly—he was gone. 

The crime of such fathers is heavy. 
It falls not only upon desolated families, 
tender women, and helpless children; but 
also upon society, which bears a part of the 
burden of the father’s improvidence. We 
say that not to be insured is, therefore, a 
crime against the whole community. And 
when the public sentiment appreciates this 
fact no parent will allow a daughter to 
marry @ man whose life is uninsured, nor 
will our insurance societies be active to 
solicit men to insure their lives; for public 
sentiment will bitterly condemn every mar- 
ried man who has not, if he were able to do 
so, provided a policy of life insurance for 
the benefit of his family. 





Publisher’s Department. 
KNICKERBOCKER LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 





WE have had occasion heretofore to speak 
in terms of strong commendation of the offi- 
cers of this company, because of the sys- 
tematic reorganization of its financial in- 
terests and efficiency of the agency depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Charles Stanton, the president, is emi- 
nently qualified, from his long successful 
business experience, to take charge of the 
financial and highly important interests, and 
Mr. Nichols, the vice-president, the super- 
intendency of the general working of the 
company. 

Mr. Geo. F. Sniffen, the long-time secre- 
tary, is no less a first-class officer now than 
heretofore. 

The board of directors is composed of 
such well-known names as E. W. Bancroft 
(of H. B. Claflin & Co.), James P. Wallace 
(president Guaranty and Indemnity Co.), 
John B. Kitching (of Duncan, Sherman & 
Co.), Robt. 8. Bussing (of Bussing, Crocker 
& Co.), Hugh Allen (of Western Transporta- 
tion Co.), Solon F. Goodridge, and others— 
all standing in the front rank of our highest 
mercantile circles. 

Through the kindness of the actuary, 
Chas. M. Hibbard, Esq., we obtained facts 
in full corroboration of the good opinion we 
had formed of the highly flattering financial 
and prosperous condition of the company. 

On the ist of January, 1878, the assets of 
the Knickerbocker had reached the agree- 
able figures of over $8,000,000; while its 
total liabilities, including an amount sufii- 
cient to reinsure all policies in force, or 
with future premiums and an interest credit 
of only four and a half per cent. calculation, 
were $6,987,217, leaving a surplus over all 
liabilities of OVER ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 

The company has 16,000 policies in force, 
insuring over $43,000,000. 

To show the increased confidence of the 
public and prosperity of the company, we 
are permitted to state the fact that the pre- 











— receipts on new business ¢ 
t twelve days of February, 187 
over $55,000. We are satisfied ao 
anaual statement for the year 1878 will ex- 
hibit a financial solidity and business Pros- 
perity unequaled in any former year of the 
Company’s history. 

To this laudible end we Cordially extend 
to the officers of the old Knickerbocker our 
best wishes and hearty mutual Co-operation, 
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THE blood is composed of minute particles 
or discs, resembling the scales of g fish, 
Nervous force is the agent by which these 
discs are conveyed to the exercised muscles, 

In the several members of the body the 
muscles are mostly voluntary; those of the 
heart, lungs, stomach, etc. are involuntary, 

In order to restore a diseased or enfeebled 
organ, it is necessary to promote the strength 
of muscles through the nervous system, 

We have no nervous tonic at once go re 
liable and convenient as Fellows’s Compound 
Syrup of Hypdéphosphites; and we, therefore, 
gladly recommend it in the diseases of such 
organs as depend for health upon inyolun- 
tary muscular action. 

Wholesale :—J. F. Henry, New York: 
Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., Boston; Fuller & 
Fuller, Chicago; Collins Bros., St. Louis, 


SUPREME COURT OF CONNECTI. 
CUT. 


IMPORTANT DECISION ON TRADE. 
MARKS. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. VS. CHARLES PARKER 





In the case of the famous suit of the Mer. 
iden Britannia Company against Charles 
Parker, for alleged infringement of trade- 
mark, a decision bas just been ren- 
dered by the Supreme Court of Connect. 
icut in favor of the Meriden Britannia 
Company, and an injunction ordered re- 
straining Mr. Parker from the use of the 
trade-mark. A brief resumé of the facts in 
the celebrated case are as follows: The 
Meriden Britannia Company’s mark for 
spoons and forks, etc., was “1847, Rogers 
Bro’s, A 1.” Mr. Parker made use of the 
name ‘‘C. Rogers & Bro’s, A 1.” The Meri- 
den Britannia Company brought petition to 
enjoin Mr. Parker using this mark, on the 
ground that it was an infringement of theirs, 
The case was tried last May before Judge 
Park, the trial occupying twenty-six days; 
and after a full argument it was reserved for 
the advice of the Supreme Court, which con- 
sists of five judges and is the court of last 
resort. It was argued before that court 
early in November, and decision has been 
given as above stated. This question and 
decision is of vital interest to manufactur- 
ers, and, having been tried before five such 
able judges and argued by the leading law- 
yers of the state on both sides, does forever 
settle the vexed question of trade-marks, 
and establish the owners’ right as firmly as 
letters patent. The case was argued in be- 
half of the Britannia Company by Hon. 
Henry B. Harrison, of New Haven, and 
Hon. O. H. Platt, of Meriden. Mr. Parker's 
counsel were Hon. C. R. Ingersoll, Col. 
Dexter R. Wright, of New Haven, and R. 
Hicks, of Meriden. The costs in the case 
reach far into the thousands, with the pros- 
pects of still additional costs:in a suit to be 
brought for damages in using said trade 
mark. 


THE “HOUSEKEEPER” OF OUR 
HEALTH. 


Tue liver is the great depurating or blood- 
cleansing organ of the system. Set the great 
housekeeper of our health at work, and the 
foul corruptions which gender in the blood, 
and rot out, as it were, the macbinery of 
life, are gradually expelled from the system. 
For this purpose Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medi- 
cal Discovery is pre-eminently the article 
needed. It cures every kind of humor, from 
the worst scrofula to the common pimple, 
blotch, or eruption. Great eating ulcers 
kindly heal under its mighty curative influ- 
ence. Virulent blood poisons that lurk in 
the system are by it robbed of their terrors, 
and by a persevering and somewhat pro 
tracted use of it the most tainted system may 
be completely renovated and built up anew. 
Enlarged glands, tumors, and swellings 
dwindle away and disappear under the in 
fluence of this great resolvent. It is sola by 
all druggists. 
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THE BABCOCK ENGINE IN BOSTON. 

(From the Boston Globe Feb. 18th, 1878.) 

A sri alarm at 10:20 o’clock yesterday 
morning was occasioned by a fire in the 
Temple House, Bowdoin Square. Steamer 4 
was on hand; but was not needed, as the fire 
men had already extinguishel the fire by the 
use of the large Babcock Extinguisher, which 
has already quenched three fires without 
alarms while in the city, and the chief engi- 
peer will probably recommend that four of 
these machines be procured for service in 
the Fire Department. The cause of the fire 
was not ascertained and the damage will 
amount to only $100. 





THE CONSEQUENCES OF A 
COUGH. 


Do you know to what a cough leads, if 
permitted to have its own way? It leads 
by a short route to the cemetery. Nearly 
palf the tenants of our graveyards are the 
victims of a neglected or maltreated cough. 
It is the premonitory symptom of almost 
every dangerous disease that assails the 
breathing tubes, the lungs, and the heart. 
Give heed to the warning. Resort to the 
Great Vegetable Pulmonic, Dr. Wm. Hall’s 
Balsam for the Lungs, as soon as the parox- 
ysms become troublesome. That incompara- 
ble specific will cure a cough in its worst 
stages—even after it has assumed the con- 
sumptive type; but it is best to take time by 
the forelock. During the twenty-five years 
that Dr. Wm. Hall’s Balsam for the Lungs 
has been before the people as the STANDARD 
AmerIcaAN REMEDY FOR CONSUMPTION, and 
of all the minor ailments leading up to that 
terrible malady, it has cured tens of thou- 
sands of cases of Croup, Bronchitis, Asth- 
ma, Bleeding of the Lungs, Pneumonia, Ca- 
tarrh, and other dangerous diseases of the 
respiratory organs; and there is no instance 
on record in which it has failed to accom- 
plish all that has been claimed for it by the 
distinguished discoverer. For sale by all 
druggists and medicine dealers everywhere. 








ConsumPTIonN.—For the cure of this dis- 
tressing disease there has heen no medicine 
yet discovered that can show more evidence 
of real merit than ALLEN’s Luna Basa. 
This unequaled expectorant for curing Con- 
sumption and all diseases leading to it—such 
as affections of the Throat, Lungs, and all 
diseases of the Pulmonary Organs—is intro- 
duced to the suffering public after its merits 
for the cure of such diseases have been 
fully tested by the medical faculty. The 
Balsam is, consequently, recommended by 
physicians who have become acquainted 
with its great success. It is sold by drug- 
gists generally. 





EAGER WiTNESSES. 





Proors of the extraordinary cures of 
scrofula, rheumatism, virulent eruptions, and 
all diseases affecting the flesh, the muscles, 
and the glands, effected by ScoviLu’s 
Bioop AND LIvER SYRUvP continue to flow 
in from all quarters. Every sufferer who has 
given it a trial seems eager to testify to its 
merits. The experiences of more than two 


_ thousand persons, in various sections of the 


country, who have personally tested the puri- 
fying properties of the Great Vegetable Anti- 
dote are now on file. The writers compre- 
hend all callings and professions and the 
documents refer to more than fifty distinct 
forms of disease. Screfulous ulcers and 
eruptions, chronic liver complaint, mer- 
curial affections, disorders of the kidneys, 
strumous discharges from the ears, sore eyes, 
complexional blemishes of every kind, white 
Swelling, abcess, and innumerable sexual 
difficulties and disabilities are among the 
ailments for which these correspondents 
Pronounce the BLoop AND LIvER SYRUP a 
quick, certain, and absolute cure. For sale 


by druggists and medicine dealers every- 
where, 





Locxwoop & Co., Bankers, 94 Broad- 
way, New York, transact a general bank- 
ing business, including the purchase and 
Sale, our commission, of all marketable se- 
curities. Accounts of banks, bankers, and 
others solicited. 





Dalley’s Pain Extractor is a blessing to 


every family that uses it. Oures all skin 
troues, 25 cents, 





MILK PAILS. 


ALL farmers are interested more or less in 
milk pails, and, as the old wooden one is a 
thing of the past and tin bas taken its place 
to a great extent, we find that there has to 
be something stronger and more durable thau 
the common tin pail, as is usually made for 
this purpose, to stand the hard usage to 
which they are subjected. Therefore, we call 
your attention to an article for this purpose 
called the Zron Clad Milk Pail, manufactured 
by the Iron Clad Can Co., 51 Dey street, N. 

- These pails are put together of very 
heavy material, after which they are tinned 
over, which makes them as one solid piece; 
and by this process they are enabled to fur- 
nish a pail about double the heft, with the 
patent iron botiom, at the same price (or nearly 
the same) as the common tin one. These 
pails are for sale by all tinners through the 
country. Samples sent per express. Dis- 
count to the trade. Also Galvanized Iron 
Sap Buckets, made in the same manner as 
the pails. 





PURGATION WITHOUT PAIN. 





RasPINnG purgatives, that excoriate the 
tender membrane of the bowels and leave 
the alimentary canal in a paralyzed con- 
dition, are denounced and repudiated by 
people of common sense. In the place 
of these pernicious drugs we have Dr. 
Mott's VEGETABLE LivER Pris, which 
operate simultaneously upon all the or- 
gans by which the food is digested and 
assimilated and the waste matter of the 
system discharged. This standard family 
medicine is equally efficacious in curing 
constipation and removing the causes of 
undue relaxation. Unlike the drastic com- 
pounds, which produce a condition of the 
bowels that renders constant purgation a 
necessity, these celebrated pills give strength 
and tone to the excretory organs—the 
stomach and the liver—thereby promoting a 
regular and natural habit of body. <A good 
appetite and a vigorous digestion are among 
the certain results of their operation. For 
sale by druggists and medicine dealers 
every where. 





KILL EVERY PLANT, 


Vine, Peach Tree, and Shrub, by allowing 
Insects, Worms, and Plant Lice to devour 
them, or use CARBOLIC PLANT PROTECTOR, 
and save them from the ravages of these 
‘* Parasites.” This remedy is harmless to 
Vegetable Life, but Infallible in its action. 

Prices low. References reliable. Send 
for Circular to KippeR, WETHERELL & 
Co.’8s Carbolic and Medicine Warehouse, 
No. 57 John Street, New York. 

Great chance for agents. 


CRISTADORO’S HAIR DYE :s an 
improvement on all others. Warranted to 
change the color of gray or red hair toa 
beautiful black or brown. Easily applied 
and asuccess every time. 


FLAGG’S INSTANT RELIEF, as the 
name implies, is so faithful a remedy that 
it is warranted (or money refunded) to in- 
stantly relieve all pains, aches, sprains, 
and bowel complaints. 





A Most Uservt ARTICLE in every house- 
hold is a sewing machine. The Wilson 
Underfeed Sewing Machine combines in 
every degree the most perfect machine yet 
invented. Itis elegant in finisb, simple to 
learn, runs smoothly and quietly, and, what 
is more important, is the cheapest. The 
Wilson Machine has received the highest 
praise from all who have used it and stands 
at the head of all sewing machines. Sales- 
room at 707 Broadway, New York, and in 
all other cities in the United States. The 
company want agents in country towns. 





Foster Bros, of Brooklyn, have in 
connection with their large Carpet busi- 
ness a department for Curtains and Up- 
holstery Goods. Warehouse 257 Fulton 
street. 





For Coughs, Colds, and Throat Disorders 
use ‘‘ Brown’s Bronchial Troches”; having 
proved their efficacy by a test of many 
years. 


IF YOU WILL take the trouble to send to 
the Elastic Truss Co., No. 683 Broadway, 
N. Y. City, you will receive a circular of the 
newly-invented Elastic Truss, a sure cure for 
rupture, that is worn with comfort night 
and day and will be a source of grateful 
recollection during your natural life. It is 
sent by mail to any part of the country. 


HovskEKEEPERS, Electro-Silicon is guaran- 
teed to be the best article known for clean- 
ing and polishing gold, silver, plated ware, 
etc. Try it. Sold by druggists, house-fur- 
nishing stores, and jewelers. Corin, RED- 
incTon & Co., No. 9 Gold street. 








TORMENTED CHILDREN. 





Tr is a woeful mistake to permit internal 
worms to increase and multiply unmo- 
lested. They are eminently dangerous, often 
producing terrible convulsions, violent 
colics, marasmus, and congestion of the 
brain. They shou!d, therefore, be prompt- 
ly expelled from the youthful system with 
the only expulsory preparation that can be 
depended upon as absolutely infallible and 
perfectly harmless—Dr. Rocrrs’s VEGETA- 
BLE Worm Syrup. At least one hundred 
thousand American mothers are now usivg 
this incomparable worm exterminator. They 
give it to their children confidently, well 
knowing that, if no vermin exist in the in- 
testines, 1t will allay the internal symptoms 
which caused them to suspect the presence 
of the pests. The children, on their part, 
relish the remedy, which is, as it purports 
to be, a pure vegetable syrup and very pal- 
atable. For sale by druggists and medicine 
dealers every where. 





THE purest and sweetest Cod Liver Oil 
in the world, manufactured from fresh, 
healthy ‘livers, upon the seashore. It is 
perfectly pure and sweet. Patients who 
have once taken it can take no other. Ask 
for “ Hazard & Caswell’s Cod Liver Oil,” 
manufactured by CaswELL, Hazarp & 
Co., New York. Sold by all druggists. 





$50,000 wit be paid for any remedy 


‘which will cure Chronic Rheumatism, Pains 


in the Limbs, Back, and Chest, Sore Throat, 
Insect Stings, Croup, Dysentery, Colic, 
Sprains, and Vomiting quicker than Dr. To- 
bias’s Venetian Liniment. Established in 
1847. Never fails. Sold by the druggists. 
Depot, 10 Park Place, New York. 


TO BOOK CANVASSERS. 


A NEw way of running a book. Can 
sell thousands. Address Murray Hit Pus- 
LISHING Co., 129 East 28th st., N. Y. City. 


See the New Prize Sunday-school Books. 
Warren, Broughton & Wyman, N. Y. 














“Apvice.—Send for Free Price-lists, 
Jones Scale Works, Binghamton, N. Y.” 


Try Dome Lead Stove Polish. 











BUSINESS NOTICES. 
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THE CENTAUR LINIMENT 


bas cured, does cure, and will cure more cases 
of Rheumatism, stiff joints, swellings, and 
lameness upon man and beast in one day than 
all other articles have in a hundred years. One 
says: ‘‘I have not held a pep in seven months. 
Now I am all right.” Another that ‘‘the Cen- 
taur Liniment cured a frightful burn without a 
scar.” Another: ‘‘ It restored to use a hopeless- 
ly lame horse, worth four hundred dollars,” 
ete. Try itonce. It is a wonderful thing. 





Children ery for Pitcher’s Castoria, 
a substitute for Castor Oil. It assimilates 
the food, cures Wind Colic, and causes 
natural sleep. It does not contain morphine, 
is pleasant to take, never gripes, and never 
fails. The best physic known. 


CHEVALIER’S LIFE FOR H 
HAIR restores gray hair, stops its falling, is an agreeable 
dressing. Sold everywhere. 


HO LOWAY’S OINTMENT.—Before 
using this balsamic remedy, open the pores by warm fo 
mentations. Then rub in the salve,and wherever th: 
sore, sweiling, wound, bruise, or eruption may be located 
it will speedily disappear. 78 Maiden Lane, N, Y. 
Price, 25 cents per pot. Ask for new style. The old is 
counterfeited. 











TRAVEL. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAM-SHIP COM- 
PANY’S LINE TO 


CALIFORNIA, JAPAN, AND CHINA, 


VIA PANAMA. 
CARRYING MAILS, PASSENGERS, AND FREIGHT 
TO 





ASPINWALL, PANAMA, AND PACIFIC COAST OF 
MEXICO, CENTRAL AMERICA, PERU, AND CHILL 





Ov 10th, 20th, and s0th of each month. 


ne of the large and splendid Steamships of this line 
witleave PIER 42 NORTH RLVER,foot of Cana) street, 
at 12 o'clock noon, as above (except when those dates 
fall on Sunday,and then on the preceding Saturday), for 
connecting via Panama Railway with 
oneof the Company's Steamsbips from Panama for SAN 
FRANCISCO, touching at ACAPULCO and other porte: 


FINANCIAL. 


NOTICE TO 


INVESTORS. 


CHICAGO & CANADA 
SOUTHERN. 


$5,000,000 
7 PERCENT. GOLD BONDS 


COUPON AND REGISTERED. 


INTEREST PAYABLE IN GOLD, APRIL AND 
OCTOBER, 





THE CANADA SOUTHERN, or eastern end of 
this line, whose bonds were so rapidly sold last Summer, 


is Now Finished, 


and will be opened for business, in connection with the 
TOLEDO AND WABASH and other Western roads, at a 
very early day. The CHICAGO AND CANADA SOUTH- 
ERN, or western end of this line, is now being rapidly 
built, and the Company expect it to be finished during 
the present year. 


THIS GREAT TRUNK LINF, when completed through 
will be of immense advantage to the shipping interests of 
the Great West, being LEVEL, STRAIGHT, and 33 
miles shorter than any other route. Having connections 
with all the lines running into Buffalo at tne East and 
Chicago at the West, and under the managemert of some 
of the most i pe railroad operators of the coun- 
try, its success is rendered a certainty an:l its bonds must 

a safe and profitable investment. It makes the short- 
est and best connections going West, both at Toledo and 
Detroit, and is the only Seven per Cent. Gold Bond on avy 
through Trunk Line now offered. 


Pamphlets and all information furnished by 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 


BANKERS, NO. 10 WALL ST:; 


WINSLOW, LANIER & €0., 


BANKERS, NO. 27 PINE ST. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


LISTER BROTHERS’ 
STANDARD BONE FERTILIZERS. 


CROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, 
BONE FLOUR, 
FRESH BONE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
OF LIME, 
FOR GRASS, GRAIN, TOBACCO, AND ALL CROPS 
Factory, NEWARK, N. J. 
Send for circular. 

















Our SPRING CATALOGUE is nowready. FREE 
to all on application. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Jasper E. Corning, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


HEAVY CRIMPED WIRE-WORK, 


SUITABLE FOR 


OFFICE RAILINCS, 
WINDOW CUARDS, 
BANK COUNTERS Etc. 


58 CLIFF ST., NEW YORK. 


WAKEFIELD AND MACIC 


EARTH CLOSETS. 


CLEANLINESS, 
COMFORT, 
DECENCY. 


Farth Closets do away with the diseases and discom-. 
forts caused by defective drainage and imperfect sewer- 
age, They are rapidly coming into favor with the intel- 
ligent and decent, Send for a descriptive pamphlet or call 
and see them. 


THE WAKEFIELD EARTH CLOSET 
COMPANY, 
86 Dey S'‘reet, New York. 
Agents wanted. 


WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 
OIL AND LIME. 


To the Consumptive.—Wilbor’s Compound 
oy Cop Liver Or an» Lime, without possessing the very 
nauseating flavor of the article as heretofore used, is en- 
dowed by the phosphate of lime with a hea'ing property, 
which renders the oil doubly efficacious. Remarkable 
testimonials of its efficacy can be exhibited to those who 



























esire to see them. For sale by A. B, WILBOR, Ch 
fs y RB, Chemist, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 

















G onmmercial. 


DRY GOODS. 


Tun city is filling up rapidly with buyers 
from the Southwest and the ‘‘ West” proper, 
and there has been a rather more active 
business the past week than during the pre- 
ceeding one; but the weather has prevented 
trade to a considerable extent. The season, 
however, is getting advanced, and the full 
spring business will very soon set in. 
There is more activity in every department 
of trade, and the increased demand for 
domestic cottons is very marked. The 
sales of staple goods have been large in the 
aggregate ; but it isreported that a few large 
purchases have been entered upon by 
the inducement of an extended credit, which 
it is to be hoped will not be generally fol- 
lowed. It is a very bad policy for dealers 
to stimulate trade by any inducements which 
will tend to increase the risks which must 
always be encountered. 

Cotton fabrics are generally firmly held, 
notwithstanding a fractional decline in the 
price of the raw material and the certainty 
of an increased product of last year. Wool- 
ens are generally inactive, but without mate- 
rial variation of prices. 

Unbleached sheetings and shirtings are in 
more active demand; but the sales have been 
mostly in small lots, to meet the current de- 
mands of trade. There is no speculative 
movement in the market. Standard sheet- 
ings, as well as all the popular makes, are 
represented to be in limited supply for the 
season, and the stock of light weights is said 
to be small. Prices are steady and without 
any indications of a decline. 

leached sheetings and shirtings are in 
more active demand and the sales have con- 
siderably increased. Prices of all makes are 
firmly maintained, and in Utica 4-4 Non- 
pareils there has been an advance of half a 
cent a yard. 

Printing cloths in the gray maintain a 
firm market. Sales are reported’ of 64 
square, extra quality, at 7} cts. for immedi- 
ate delivery. The firm price of these goods 
is remarkable, when the increased produc- 
tion is taken into consideration. There is 
probably no branch of cotton manufactures 
that has paid so well for several years as 
that of printing cloths. There is acompany 
in Fall River which makes these goods ex- 
clusively, and has for several years paid divi- 
dends of 50 per cent. semi-annually, and last 
July they made a six months’ dividend of 
70 per cent. Itis idle to talk of “ protection 
which don’t protect” when any kind of 
cotton manufactures can pay such dividends 
as these. 

Prints are in more active demand, with 
largely increased sales. The new spring 
styles and colorings exbibited by the agents 
are very attractive, and purchasers make 
their selections without difficulty. Prices 
for the favorite makes are firm. 

Ginghams are in good demand, with large 
sales and firm quotations. 

Printed Jawns, percales, and cretonnes 
are in good demand, with a fair amount of 
business and steady prices ; but the season 
is rather early for lawns and organdies. 

Cotton duck is in steady demand and 
prices are firm; but the sales are mostly in 
small lots. 

Cotton drills of standard makes are firm 
in price and sales are to a moderate extent. 
The demand is not specially active. 

Osnaburgs of favorite makes are in de- 
ficient supply, but the demand is steady and 
prices are unchanged. 

Cotton yarn is in more demand, but prices 
are unchanged and the sales are to a mod- 
erate extent only. 

Corset jeans are selling steadily in small 
ois, to supply the current demande of trade; 
but they are not specially active and prices 
are steady. 

Cambrics are selling freely in small lots 
and the prices of the best makes are firm. 

Rolled jaconets are in good supply, and 
the demand is moderately active but with 
speculative movement. ices are steady 
and unchanged. 

Silesias are selling steadily to the clothiers, 
who buy according to their wants; but there 
is very little demand from the jobbers. 

Denims are in steady demand, but there is 
a limited supply of standard grades in first 
hands. Prices firm. 

Worsted dress goods are in considerably 
better demand, and active sales are made of 
the new styles offered by the agents of the 
Manchester Mills, whic 1 are very attractive. 
Prices are steady and unchanged. 

Cloths and overcoatings are not in active 
demand and woolens generally lack anima- 
tion. There is a rather more active market 
for desirable qualities of overcoatings, but 
the sales are on a small scale. The demand 
3 = the most popular makes of cloths is 

ull. 

Fancy cassimeres of the finer qualities are 
in good demand but the sales are mostly in 
small lots. Medium and low grades are inac- 
tive. 

Satinets are in rather better demand, 
though the sales are in small lots. Prices 
without quotable change. 

Kentucky jeans are restricted in demand 
to the favorite makes, of which the gales are 
limited. Prices are without change. 





Carpets maintain firm prices for the best 
Brussels and Ingrains. The sales are in- 
creasing. 

Flannels are selling in small lots, to meet 

the current demands of trade; but prices are 
without change. 
» Foreign goods are generally more active 
and the importations of the week are again 
large. For the past week they exceeded 
five millions of dollars) The market is 
abundantly supplied with staple and fancy 
spring goods, but not overstocked. Prices 
are steady, and the large number of buyers 
from the South and West are to be found in 
the auction-rooms, which are now well sup- 
plied and well attended. 





GROCERS’ MARKET REVIEW. 


Rerortep Expressty ror “Tae INDEPENDENT,’ 
By H. K. THURBER & CO., 
178 and 1% Ohambere, 294, 296, 298 Greenwich street, 
New York, 


COFFEES.—The market for Brazils is firm at 
an advance of 1, cent, gold, and invoices offered 
at anything under the market find ready pur- 
chasers. The distributive demand is light. The 
latest Rio telegram sbowed increased daily re- 
ceipts, as wellas stocks and a steady market, 
devoid of excitement. The stock in New York 
is concentrated in the hands of strong holders, 
who can raise prices at will. East and West 
India Coffees are in good demand at an advance 
of ¥% cent, gold. The stock is nearly all in sec- 
ond hands. 

FISH AND SALT.—Dry Cod continue in act- 
ive demand, and with the present small supply 
are strongly held. Mackerel are in good request 
and firm, with alight supply of Massachusetts 
and freer receipts of Halifax, which are held at 
advanced rates. Smoked Herring are firm and 
in good demand. Dutch inactive. Gloucester 
advices report an exhausted stock of Bank Cod 
and Mackerel. ‘Liverpool Fine Salt has ad- 
vanced, under a short supply and none afloat, 
and with the present meager stock values have 
a further upward tendency. Bulk is in fair de- 
mand and full stock. 


FOREIGN FRUITS.—Malaga Raisins con- 
tinue steady, with few offerings in round lots 
and a fairtrade demand. Importers are hold- 
ing for higher values. Valencias are in buyers’ 
favor. Prunes are steady, with a good demand. 
Currants move moderately at last quotations. 
Citron is in better demand and slightly bigher. 
Macaroni has advanced, owing to scarcity. Nuts 
generally are in sellers’ favor. Green Fruitsare 
steady, with an increased demand and upward 
tendency on Lemons. 

MOLASSES.—New Orleans was quiet and 
easy early in the week; but, with late advices of 
a further decided advance in New Orleans and 
scarcity of prime and choice qualities, bolders 
here are very firm on early selections and look 
fora further advance, present extreme values 
being no bigher than at New Orleans. Frosted 
and common grades are offered at late oem, 
but are not wanted. Very little is doing in 
Foreign. The few sales made areat full prices 
for the best, which is not prime. 


RICE.—The stock continues light, demand 
good, and full prices are realized for Carolina, 
with the market in sellers’ favor. Foreign isin 
good request and fair supply, high gold increas- 
ing the currency value. 

SPICES.—There is not much doing in In- 
voices. Stocks of nearly all kinds in first hands 
are light. There is a steady trade demand and 
prices of most kinds are very firm. There has 
been a further large movement in Cloves, and 
the quietude noticed last week has given way 
to a settled and firm market. 

SUGARS.—Refined are in increased supply 
and better demand, with a slight improvement 
on Softs and a decided advance on Hards, the 
market exhibiting more activity than for some 
time past and closing with an upward tendency. 
The production is about equal to the demand. 
The stock of Raws is reduced to a small quan- 
tity, refiners having supplied their wants of 
late, which has absorbed the current receipts. 
Muscovados are cent lower, but Centrifugal 
Cubas bring full prices. Both were held more 
firmly at the close. 

SYRUPS.—The demand for fine grades in- 
creases, with a continued good request for 
medium and low qualities. The production is 
small and stock very light. The market is firm 
and in sellers’ favor. But little Sugar House is 
obtainable in hogsheads and the stock of barrels 
is exhausted, with no immediate prospect of 
production. The market is firm. 

TEAS.—There is a fair inquiry for invoices 
and a good live trade, while the demand for 
consumption is brisk. Dealers begin to appre- 
ciate that prices are low and bid fair to be 
higher as the consumption increases, and show 
more disposition to increase stocks. Greens 
are firm, and the new crop goods now arriving 
are held at full prices. Japans are selling freely 
at unchanged figures. In Oolongs and 
Souchongs large sales have been made at low 
figures; and, while there is a more confident 
feeling, prices can hardly be called higher. 








GENERAL MARKET REPORT. 


REPoRTED EXPRESSLY For “TH INDEPENDENT.” 


A Table of Quotations will be sound in another 
column. 


BREADSTUFFS, Eto.—The Flour market 
opened weak and dull, and throughout the 
week has ruled quiet and irregular in prices. 
The export demand for Europe has been quite 
light, in consequence of liberal supplies and 
relatively lower values there than here. High 

es move moderately atabout previous rates ; 

but other kinds can only be sold at a conces- 
sion, and parcels arriving have been disposed of 
at lower prices, the principal decline being on 
des ranging from $7 to $10. Some holders, 

n view of the very light stock on hand, refuse 
to part with shipping grades from store at the 
decline; others prefer selling all lots arriving, 
although there has not been a pressing desire to 
realize, at a general reduction in prices. Sales 
of City Mills for the West Indies have becn 
light. Southern in limited demand. California 











and Oregon quiet. Receipts for the week, 38,720 
barrels, Exports, 27,485 barrels. Rye Flour 





steady and dull. Corn Meal in fair request. 
Oat Meal unchanged. Buckwheat Flour 
weak and dull. Feed in fair demand. The 
Wheat market is without activity, the 
shipping interest not warranting holders’ 
prices,and to sell to any extent concessions 
would have to be made. The stock here is so 
very small that holders are not inclined to press 
sales, boping for a reaction. Some concessions 
have been made on inferior grades Spring, just 
arrived, rather than incur the expense of stor- 
ing. The milling demand has been light, in 
view oflower Flour. Wizter Wheat is scarce. 
The stock of all grades will soon be exhausted 
unless replenished by large receipts; but the 
market is dull. Receipts, 49,810 bush. Ex- 
ports, 46,705 bush. Corn has ruled alternately 
weak and firm, with scarcely any variation in 
prices. The stock shows considerable reduc- 
tion. Receipts, 86,284 bush. Exports, 564,138 
bush. Oats have been steady, and with reduced 
Stock closed quiet but firm. Receipts, 118,169 
bush. Rye is inactive and prices are nominal, 
Barley is dull and inferior grades difficult to sell. 
Canada held with some firmness. Receipts, 14,- 
000 bush. Barley Malt in moderate demand on 
time and slow for cash. Receipts, 18,226 bush. 


BUILDING MATERIALS.—A small business 
‘is being transacted in Bricks at late quoted 
prices. The arrivals are very light. Cement is 
dull and nominal. Glass continuessteady. The 
forthcoming card will announce an advance on 
French Window of about 15 percent. ime is 
in small request and light stock. Cut Nails are 
very firm, with small lots obtainable on better 
terms than large quantities. Hardware is steady 
with a light trade. Paints in fair request and 
firm. Zumber of all kinds without noticeable 
change. Jath very quiet and nominal. 


COTTON.—The demand for Spot Cotton has 
been light, and the market weak, at a further 
decline of 4 to 14 cent per pound. For future 
delivery the market is tame. Spinners operate 
with caution. All Southern markets are quoted 
dull and quiet. The market closed with a little 
better feeling, but quiet. 


HOPS.—Domestie are firmly held, but 
Foreign are irregular. Continued free arrivals 
of the latter have resulted in concessions where 
business has been forced. Holders of fine lots 
Domestic are not desirious of selling, having 
confidence in a better market in the future, and 
believing that brewers, who are now testing the 
foreign article, will by and by return to our own 
production, as the best. Fine Californian are 
thought to be about as cheap as any on the 
market. Good Old Hops arein rather better 
request, about 1,400 bales having been taken for 
export, which is a new feature in this market. 


HIDES AND LEATHER.—The market is 
active for the former at very firm prices. 
Leather is in light demand for home consump- 
tion; but the market is decidedly active for ex- 
port and very firm. Oak Sole is in fair supply, 
moderate request, and very firm. 

LIVE STOCK.—Good Beeves, of which but 
few have been offered, sell readily at full prices, 
with increased firmness at the close of the mar- 
ket; but ordinary, of which the bulk of the offer- 
ings is composed, are extremely dull. Common 
to prime Steers have ranged for the week from 
9to 13 cents per pound. Extra and fancy 134 
to 1444 cents. Texans and Cherokees 8% to 93 
cts. Milch Cows are extremely dull at $25 to $i 
per head. Veal Calves are in light supply 
and improved demand. Milk-fed, 8 to 12 cents 
per pound. Grassers, $6 to $12 per head. 
Dressed, Milk-fed, 1244 to 16 cents per pound. 
Grassers, 6 to 8 cents. Sheep.—Lighter re- 
ceipts do not affect values with the present 
quantity of Mutton on band. We quote Ordi- 
nary to Choice 5 to 8 cents per pound, with a 
few Extra Canada at 8% cents. Swine.—The 
market opened at 51¢ to 53 cents and closed 
at 51¢ to 51¢ cents per pound for Live Hogs. 
City Dressed, 6 to 63{ cents. Western, 5% to 
614 cents. 

METALS.—American Pig Iron is in good 
request for consumption. Scotch without par- 
ticular change in values. The consumption 
here and on the otber side is gradually increas- 
ing, and, with a continuance of strikes and in- 
creased cost of production there, the market 
has a strong tone. Holders obtain very full 
prices. New English Rails are quiet. Oldin 
better request. Refined Bar firm, with a strong 
foreign market. Scrap is quiet. Ingot Copper 
in good demand and prices favor sellers. The 
stock of Lake is small and being gradually re- 
duced, with no prospect of further supplies for 
several months. English is less active. Manu- 
factured has met with no change for several 
months. Steel is firm and steady. Pig Lead is 
quiet and steady. Bar unchanged. Spelter is 
without movement. Pig Tia continues nowinal 
and dull. Plates in fair request, and with small 
stocks the advanced rates are sustained. The 
market tends upward. Iron Wire is steady 
with alight demand. Zinc firm, 


MISCELLANEOUS.—The market for Pot- 
ashes is firm. Pearls nominal. Candles steady, 
with a scarcity of Paraffine. Coal steady at 
latest quotations. Not much doing in Cooper- 
age Stock. Values unchanged. Drugs and Dyes 
steady, with a depression in Opium. Dye- 
woods in fullstock and small request. Feathers 
firmer. Grape Suger in ample supply and 
nominal. Gunny Bags firm. Cloth nominal. 
Hay is in more active demand forshipping, con- 
sequent upon lower freights. Prime 
scarce, the bulk of the receipts being medium 
and poor. Hemp and Jute dull. India Rubber 
firm. Indigo moves slowly. Paper and Paper 
Stock steady. Clover Seed dull and lower. 
Timotby held higher. Flax firm. Goat Skins 
inactive. Deer irregular. Stcarine very dull. 
Tallow firmer. Tobacco firm and moderately 
active. Freights firm, with an advance on Pe- 
troleum rates. For medium and large tonnage 
iucreased rates are demanded and paid. 


OILS, NAVAL STORES, Erc.—Crade Sperm 
Oil is good demand. Crude Whale quiet. 
Menhaden very firm. Linseed generally firm. 
Crude Cotton Seed, with reduced stock and good 
request, is firmly held. Southern Refined Yel- 
low is dull, with large receipts. Prime Winter 
Lard strongly held, without change in values. 
Tanners’ Oil steady. Cod selling only in a job- 
bing way. Parattine very firm. Petroleum is 
without essential change, trade dull, prices un- 
changed. The export trade is somewhat dimin- 
ished, on account of lack of requisite amount of 
tonnage, and the production being in excess of 
consumption keeps speculators aloof. The 
Creek markets are dull. Napthais quiet. Spirits 





Turpentine is dull, without dis; 
= “desire to sell. Serva 
rmer, in consequence of light 
moderate demand. City Pita a 


—_———— 


to 
shot 
ar in 


Common Strained 


tch quiet, 


PROVISIONS.—The stock of Pork jg li 


and the market is better, both fo; 
future delivery. The trade have bon 
ly, but speculators have operated 


alacrity. Th 


r — 
ht | 
net light 
e packing season at most Points 


over, and the estimate falls considerably below 


previous expectations. 


Sales for the Week, 


barrels spot and 3,860 for future delivery 
export of Bacon is about equal to the sup " 
with very little variation in values, closing fin 


er at 4 to 4 
from dull to 
Dry, Salted, 


Hams are in improved demand. Lard 


easier, with 
firmer. 


advance. Cut Meats have 

firm, with an active demand fo 
and Bickled Hams. Beef and Bey 
slightly 


an active demand and closing 


WOOL.—Reccipts 4,276 bales. The 
continues decidedly inactive, without Prospect 
of activity till larger concessions are made on 


dealers’ part 


manufactured goods. 


or better prices are rea 


anufacturers buy 3 nd 


ingly and the market is in purchasers’ fayor for 


round lots. 


The market is weak, with a dispo. 


sition to sell and buyers holding off. 





WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRo.- 
DUCE MARKET. 


Reported expressly for THe INpEPENDE! 
TuurBer & Co., Nos, 173 and 175 Chambers Breck ah 








Commission un Butter, Eezs, Poultry, ete, ta 5 per ct, 


Sige, Grain, etc., 255 per 


vent. 


o 
arking-plates furnished on application. 


BUTTER. —Prices are generally quite firm. Low grades 
State and Mediums are less active. Very choice State 
finds ready buyers. Welsh tubs have been in better Te. 


uest. Good grades Canada sell well, but the | 
F Roll Butter is in moderate demand. "By 
We quote: 


ities are quiet, 


ceipts for the week 16,926 packages. 


tate | Panr to Fi 


Statc Vie 
State Firkin. .. 


Western firkivs and Tubs..... 
TONE BGRRGP. 2 occ. ccev ees 560 


CHEESE.—The market, is stronz, with a light bome 


trade and incre: 





:, Poor to Choice. 
vor to Choice 


ased shipping demand for medium and 


low grades and some choice Factory, which were taken at 
the close at 16g cents, holders generally asking now 1? 


cents per pound, Receipts 13,612 boxes, Values 


State Factory, Fancy X........ce+s+-seecsevcccessel: 
State Factory, Fair to Prime.......se0.008 en 
State Factory, Inferior........s000.-- 2 @3 


Western Factory, Ordinary to Prime. 
State Farm Dairy, Ordinary to Prim 







English Dairy......--sseer+erseeeereee 15 @18 

Conn. Pineapple... ---ccccoceserece @S 

BkimmMed Oheese. ...cccccccccccccscccccccccecscess 10 @13 
EGGS.—With dinfinished receipts and scarcity at most 


of the shipping 


points the market, which opened weak, 


turned in sellers’ favor, closing firm at better prices, 
Shippers are cautious as we near milder weather, when 
an increased production may be expected. Limed are 
quite scarce. Receipts 2,146 packages. We quote: 


Western Limed, in bbls., per doz... 

tate it Ld wo oat 
Canada, |. en 
Western, fair to extra, 


State, Penn.,and Jersey, ‘“* 





POULTRY AND GAME.—Live Poultry isin good de. 
mand, and the market rules firm, with but little variation 
in prices. Dressed Chickens and Turkeys in request af 










offered at very and dull, 
We quote : 
Live Fowls and Chickens, per b.. 6@ 8 
Live Turkey-, per ... 1 @ 8 
Live Ducks, per pair .. 7 @t1% 
Live Geese, per Dair......------seee- $175 @3% 
Dressed Fowls ane Chickens, per b - ne wp 
Dressed Turkeys, per B...-------- “@ 
Dressed Geese, Der B.... +++-+ 9@ 
Grouse, per pair..--.. 60 @ 
Partridges, per pair.....----- 0 @ % 
Hares, per eae seecesee eeeees b@ w 
Venison, Short Saddles, per Ib. ~~ 868 
~ Whole Deer, per lb.........s0..00. 56 @ 8 


BEESWAX continues in light stock and fair demand, 


with sales of 3,000 


and Southern, 


pounds at 84 to 35} cts. for Western 


BROOM OORN.—The market is dull at6% to 74 “ 
er pound for New Green turl, 5 to 6 cta. for Short 
Heaium, 4to 5 for Red, and 8 to 4 for Old. Receipts nil, 


BEANS.—Receipts 7,879 bushels. The demand is steady 


but not large. 


Prime Mediums held at previous values, 


Prime Marrowfats held firmly, with some irregularity on 
ite Kidne: 


inferior lots. 


y dull, Red steady, with small 


demand. We quote: 














Marrowfats, prime, per bushel..........+++++« 02 75 $2 8% 
«fair to good, per bushel . 2 50@ 270 
uate ae 
e: 
Kidney, st eae” seoee 3 10@ 30 
PEAS.—Southerm Black Eye firm, with a very small 
supply. Green in limited demand and steady. Canada ip 
light request and dull. We quote: 
Southern Black Eye, per two-bushel bag....-- $3 00@63 05 
Green, ordinary to prime, per bushel. . 1 8@ 206 
ada, free, in barrels............. 02. 1 30@ 183 
“in bulk, in bond........ pete 18@ 106 
POTATOES,—Sweet are in fair demand and Irish 
in moderate request and steady. We quote: 
Peachblows, per barrel, in bulk aoe 8 8% 
Early Rose. “ sears eee +» 27@ 30 
rdin ’ es ese -150@1 81 
Sweet Potatoes, ner Uhl.....c2sc0cccccccecese 40 






next season's crop, with an ae of considerable 


Apples, State and Western. per Ib.. @9 
mE Southern, Sliced, “  .. $ ; 
Ds ns uarters, “.. our 
Peaches, Goorsia and N. C., Peeled, per, 1d.+06 att 
“ in a. “7 
“ Halves, Unpeeled, per, Ib. . 4 ; 
“ U1 rs, “ iy 8% 
Blackberries, per, Ib.......-+++++ es 
herries, Mo nasteeeeeeeeee @ 
BT Be ore ren ais 
Raspberries, 






running down. Cranberries move slowly at =e “a 


prices, Peanuts are very dull, with none but 
quired for, Pecan Nuts are higher. 


Apples, Western, Mixed and Choice, per bbl...#2 ned 4 
* Ordinary, per bbl. 3b 3B 
Cranberries, per = Sell © 
sis per ° 
Fabry Wate, 1g 38 
ckory Nuts, “ .....+- 
Pecan Nuts, per Ib......-.+-++00e 84@ 
GREEN VEGETABLES.—We quote +11 090 
Cabbage,per 100....---+.-eeeeeeeeeree ae 
Turnips, Russia, per bbl.,. om 
Onions, White, per bbl.,.....+.-+» 6 
Yellow and Red, per bb 5006 5 0 
Spanish Onions, er crate, £509 400 


Bpinach, per bbl 


th 
We quote: 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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PRICES CURRENT. 








guronrep EXPRESSLY ror “ THe INDEPENDENT,” 


By H.K. THURBER & CO., 
Importer and Wholesale G* Gears 173 and 175 Cham- 


Groceries and Provisions. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 
LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


TMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Monpay Eventnc, Feb. 17th, 1873. 


Tur following are the wholesale net cash prices of all 
the leadne styles of Domestic Dry Goods sold im the New 
York market. [t is confidently believed that this weekly 
information. specially reported to Tas INDEPENDENT. (and 
more perfectly than to any other newspaper ip the city) 
is worth. to every dry goods merchant. ten times the sub 
scription price of the paper. 
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298 Greenwich 
direct to Retail 


H. K. THURBER & CO., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 


COMMISSION — 


173 and 175 Chambers St. 294, 396, and 


MERCHANTS, 


St.. New Yo 


Our sales of Pater and other tehans are made 
cera (not to Jobbers or Shippers). 
We therefore possess unusual facilities = 9 the 
full market value for all goods consigned 





TABLE 


FOR SALE BY 


FOR FAMILY USE. 


THE 


HALFORD 


LEICESTERSHIRE 


SAUCE, 


THE BEST SAUCE AND RELISH 


MADE IN ANY PART OF THE 
WORLD. 
FOR FAMILY USE. 
Pints.......... iiadedieecth atadibeiadaigs tadpcasad 50 Cents. 
NIG Br a a 6.6.8.5 0,0 oan casa gncspancpicadtenees 29 Cents. 


ALL ‘GROCERS. 





Brooklyn, 


F.E. SMITH & CO.’S 


Crashed White Wheat 


Manufactured at the ATLANTIC FLOUR ut LLS, 
Y. Best known preparation of wheat for 
health and excellence, for general family uae, and 
Incalids. For sale by all Grocers. Pamphlets sent free 





P.-0. Box 5643.) 


GREAT REDUCTION. 


DUTY OFF 
TEAS AND COFFEES. 


Increased Facilities te Club Organizers. 
Send for New Price-list. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
81 and 83 VESEY ST., New York. 





Awarde' 





Banufacture 


EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE. 
PARIS, 1867. 


WHEELER & WILSON, No. 625 Paoapyss. NY. 
over Eighty-two Competitors 
# Hicuest PREMIUM 
A COLD MEDAL, 
the perfection of Sewing Machines an jutton- 
Machines The only Gold Medal for this ‘branch of 





PRINTS. 
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STRIPED SHIRTINGS. 
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Uncasviile.. 13 * C.. 12% 
American.. 13 Eagle..... 10% 
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MILLER & GRANT, 


879 BROADWAY. 


Rich Laces and Lace Articles, 


Hdkfs, Collars, Shawls, Capes, Collar- 
ettes, etc., etc., 


French Embroidered Setts, Valen- 
ecennes Setts, 


UNSURPASSED IN STYLE, 





at attractive Prices, 


247 





amare ba acetal 








ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & co's 
Exposition of 


SPRING CARPETINGS. 


We have now openan unusually larg essortment, in 
NEW DESIGNS and COLORINGS, of 


Dutch and Smyrna Caryets, 


in a great variety of sizes, 
AUBUSSONS, AXMINSTERS, AND 
MOQUETTES, 
in drawing-room sizes and colored to match th 
holstery Shadings. 
ROYAL WILTONS, 


manufactured specially to order for dining-room & - 
ries, halls, and stairs, 


English Body Brussels, 


a splendid assortment, in NEW PRIVATE PATTERN 
Velvets and Tapestries, 
Three-ply and Ingrains, 
English and American Qil-Cloths, 
and a full stock of 
Druggets, Rugs, Mats, etc., etc. 
ALL AT 


LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


HOTELS 


STEAMBOATS 
Carpeted and Uplioisierei 


IN THE BEST MANNER AND ON THE MOST 
FAVORABLE TERMS BY 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLES 60. 


Broadway, Corner 19th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


A. T, STEWART & 60, 


are offering a large assortment of the richest and most 
elegant 

REAL INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS 
they have ever imported, which they are enabled to sell 
at unusually attractive prices, 

They have also a handsome assortment of 
LONG AND SQUARE INDI. CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS, 
at the extremely low price of $100, $125, and €150 each— 
about one-half former prices. 

They also offer an immense stock of 

BEAUTIFUL INDIA STELLA SHAWIS, 
elegant designs and fine qualities, $50 each upward. 
PARIS-MADE BLACK AND COLORED SILK SUITS, 
as low in prices as $50 each. Also new and elegant ditto 
from $100 to $200—very little more than cost of materials 

REAL IRISH AND FRENCH POPLIN SUITS, 
handsomely trimmed, ¢40 to $60. 
MOHAIR, SATINE, AND CASHMERE SUITS, 
$15 to $25, 
SWISS MUSLIN PARTY SUITS, 
elegantly flounced, puffed, tucked, etc., from $12 to $20 
each. Extraordinary barzains. 

This is an opportunity to procure choice and seasonable 
goods which their friends, customers, and the residents 
of neighboring cities should not overlook. 

Dressmaking, under superior management, executed 
with promptness in one to three days’ notice, in style and 
elegance equal if not superior to apy foreign prodaction, 
Charges moderate. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th sts. 


HARMON, BALDWIN & FOY, 


New Haven, Conn., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


MADAM FoOoy’s 


CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER. 


R ‘* Best in the Market.’’ A 
ASHWORTH’S 
SIX-CORD 
SPOOL COTTON. 


SOLD BY 
The GROVER & BAKER Sewing- 
Machine Company. 
ALEX. Kine & Co., Agents, New York.§ 
PEAKE, OPDYCKE & CO. 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


Ss. 


427 and 429 Broadway, ae Cc rans, , and 27 Howard streets 
or’ 


SEYMOUR’S SHEARS a SCISSORS. 


**The Best are the Cheapest.”’ or 
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> 
. Crocus Polish. a 
Extra Quality Six 
a 
Bas ae f 
~~ £ 
Family Size, - - on.08 Pr 
Ladies’ Scissors, - =O 
By mail, prepaid. Bend ?. %. Order or Draft. Ses 3 








CUMULATIVE EXERCISE. 


The best protession against mat, disease, The surest mode 
of regaining health. Send address and ten-cent stamp for 
“Its Theory and Practice” to 


THE HEALTH-LIFT COMPANY, 





178 Broadway, New York. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Financial, 
ST. LOUIS AND | THE EAST. 


HOW MISSOURI INTERESTS ARE AFFECT- 
ED BY THE NEW RAILROADS. 





Tur completion of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway to Huntington, on the Big 
Sandy, is an event of some importance to St. 
Louis, and may hereafter exercise no incon- 
siderable influence on the trade of this city. 
‘There can be no question that the commer- 
cial development of this locality has been 
greatly retarded by a lack of sufficient trans- 
portation facilities to the Middle Atlantic 
seaboard. Thecompletion of this important 
line of railway through the mountains of 
Virginia must, therefore, be regardrd by the 
people of this city as a very important oc- 
currence—one that must eventually redound 
to the interest of the mercantile community. 
There isonly a gap of about thirty miles be- 
tween Mount Sterling and Huntington to be 
completed to perfect the connections east- 
ward from Louisville, through won 4 
West Virginia, and Virginia, to Richmond, 
and thence to Norfolk on the Atlantic 
seacoast. , . . 

To complete this grand central interconti- 
nental railway system, it is necessary that 
the Lonisville and St. Louis Air Line Rail- 
way should be speedily pushed to comple- 
tion. The line of the last-named road is 
through the richest mineral region of Indi- 
ana, and will open up for development a 
region of country bountifullv supplied with 
the finest block-coal in America. These coal- 
beds are deemed almost inexhaustible, and 
yield a fuel which for smelting purposes 
cannot be surpassed, which fact is of con- 
siderable interest to the manufacturers of 
St. Louis. 

But the completion of this link in our 
eastern connections may be urged upon 
broader grounds than any mere question of 
temporary benefit to be derived therefrom. 
We have frequently and earnestly urged 
that the commercial greatness of St. Louis 
depends more largely upon the patronage of 
the people of the Southeast, the South, and 
Southwest than upon any commercial rela- 
tions which might be established with the 
North Atlantic cities. If St. Louis would 
become an independent and metropolitan 
mart, it must be by establishing the closest 
business relations with the people engaged 
in cultivating cotton, rice, indigo, sugar- 
cane, and other Southern productions. The 
denizens of the pitch-pine forests will con- 
tinne to manufacture tar and distill turpen- 
tine, and depend for sustenance upon more 
favored counties. 

But there can be but one opinion concern- 
ing the desirability—nay, the absolute neces- 
sity—imposed upon the people of this city 
of fostering every scheme designed to in- 
crease facilities for intercourse with the 
Southern States. The completion of the 

rojected Louisville and St. Lovis Air Line 
Railway at an early day, therefore, becomes 
a question of no small significance to our 
merchants.’ Long before this work could be 
consummated there will be continuous and 
uninterrupted communication by rail be- 
tween Louisville and Norfolk. This great 
central route to the sea is almost an air-line 
from the Falls City to the tidewater of 
Norfolk Bay. By the completion of the 
short gap which intervenes between this 
city and Louisville we might participate to 
no small extent in the immense benefits 
which such direct connection with the cities 
of the Middle Atlantic seaboard would con- 
fer. With sufficient transportation facilities 
between St. Louis and Nortolk, New York 
would not be absolutely necessary to the ex- 
istence, the growth, or the commercial im- 
portance of this city. And such facilities 
may be secured by a display of energy and 
will on the part of the citizens of the great 
Mississippi basin. It remains to be seen if 
* the merchants and capitalists of St. Louis— 
the men who exercise a controlling influence 
in shaping public opinion—will rise to a 
comprehension of the situation and inaugu- 
rate measures that will assure the future 
greatness of this city.—St. Louis Republican. 


The above article, from the St. Louis 
Republican, was evidently written by some 
person not entirely posted upon the railway 
system leading out of St. Louis. For in- 
stance, the important new road (the St. 
Louis and Southeastern) now forms from 75 
to 80 miles of the Louisville, New Albany, 
and St. Louis air-line next to the latter city, 
and is already finished and being success- 
fully operated. 

Thea, again, this new line opens up to St. 
Louis the entire section at the Southeast, 
occupied by ‘“‘ people engaged in the culti- 
tivation of cotton, rice, and other Southern 
productions,” by short and direct communi- 
cation, and at the same time affords a nearer 
route to tidewater (at Savannah and Port 
Royal) by 333 miles than the air-line spoken 
of, for the transportation of her breadstuffs. 
This road is now securing a large and profit- 
able through business in this direction. 

The St. Louis Board of Trade, by resolu- 

_ tion, says of this road “that it will’ be- 
come one of the best lines leading ovt of 





St. Louis,” that it is “‘ably and honorably 
managed,” and ‘‘recommend without hesi- 
tation its consolidated bonds.”’ 

We beg to suggest, therefore, to the Re- 
publican that a merited effort to ‘‘ accomplish 
the commercial greatness of St. Louis” has 
already been made, in the direction indi- 
cated, which should receive its hearty co- 
operation. 





THE NEW YORK LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 


OvrR readers will find in another column 
the twenty-eighth annual report of this 
great institution, to which we invite careful 
attention. Its continued steady and rapid 
growth js not only extremely satisfactory to 
its many thousands of policyholders, but 
shows, as well, that its affairs are and have 
been managed by its able officers in a sound, 
safe, and careful manner. 

Its officers and trustees comprise some of 
our best and most experienced business 
men—men whom it is safe to trust. We 
have often referred in these columns to the 
New York Life as one of the largest, safest, 
and best of the great life insurance compa- 
nies of America, and to-day it is more worthy 
of the confidence of the public than ever 
before. 

Its statement shows that during the past 
year it has issued 8,910 new policies, insuring 
$27,096,273.61; that during 1872 its receipts 
were $7,515,407.05 and its disbursements 
$4,630,311.65, the net increase of assets be- 
ing $2,977,252.78 and its surplus over all 
liabilities $1,642,424.92. The receipts from 
interest during the year was nearly seven 
per cent. upon the full amount of its net 
assets of a yexr ago, showing very great 
financial skill in the investment of its fund. 





MONEY MARKET. 


THERE has been a very stringent money 
market all the week, with only an occasional 
intermission in the sharp demand from bor- 
rowers and in the exorbitantly high rates on 
call loans. The banks, while restricted by 
the law requiring them to keep a reserve of 
25 per cent. of gold and greenbacks, are un- 
able to meet the legitimate wants of their 
customers, and, hence, the squeeze, which 
will in the end squeeze the life out of our 
business men. The rates of interest which 
our merchants are compelled to pay on their 
temporary loans and for the forced discounts 
that are made outside of the banks is on an 
average 45 per cent., and our laws all the 
while make it a penal offense for any money- 
lender to receive more than 7 per cent. This 
extravagant rate of interest, which falls with 
dreadful force upon that large class of op- 
erators who do business on ‘‘ a margin,” is the 
result of an insufficient amount of currency 
for the business of the community ; and yet 
there are members of Congress who are con- 
tinually making propositions to reduce the 
currency, that is daily proved to be insuf- 
ficient for our constantly augmenting busi- 
ness. The withdrawal of fifty millions of 3 
per cent. certificates, which were used to fill 
the void made by the forty-four millions of 
greenbacks withdrawn from circulation by 
the inconceivably stupid policy of Secretary 
McCulloch, has left the banks in a worse con- 
dition than they have been in at any time 
during the past ten years. The very alarm- 
ing nature of the weekly bank statement of 
Saturday, by which it appears that they 
were $1,500,000 below the 25 per cent. re- 
serve, created a very uneasy feeling in Wall 
Street, and particularly among all the spec- 
ulators on the Stock Exchange. Prices gen- 
erally fell off from one to two per cent., and 
the price of gold advanced to 114§. 

The tightness of money is understood to 
be in a great measure the result of what is 
known as the locking-up process, whereby 
two or three wealthy operators are enabled, 
by withdrawing so small an amount as two 
or three millions of greenbacks from the 
banks temporarily, to produce a panicy 
feeling, which has the effect of depressing 
the market value of all kinds of stocks and 
securities. Of course, no law can be mace 
to prevent a man from putting his money 
where he pleases; and, if he thinks proper to 
lock it up in his private safe, instead of keep- 
ing it on deposit in a bank, he must be per- 
mitted to do so, and no one can be allowed 
to interfere with him. But, if there were 
not an insufficiency of currency, and the 





banks were not restricted by law from’ 





loaning their funds when they should 
judge it safe and profitable to do s0, 
these legalized freebooters, who produce 
panics for their own profit, would not have 
the power to produce so much mischief. 
Tbe Constitution, in giving power to the 
Government to issue a currency for the peo- 
ple, implies the obligation to issue sufficient 
for the necessities of the people. But there 
isa strange misconception on the part of 
congressmen as to the meaning of currency 
and the necessities of the people, which costs 
the community most dearly. We have 
to deal, however, with facts; and the 
facts are that money loans from day to 
day in Wall Street, on perfectly good 
securities, at rates varying from 1-64 
to 1-16 per cent.a day, while first-class 
paper and railroad acceptances, having three 
to four months to run, are discounted at 1 
to 14 per cent. a month. The easy money 
market and the low rates of interest which 
we had anticipated in Febuary—for the 
reason that the course of trade sends money 
here at this season of the year—have not 
been realized, and are not likely to be. It is 
as well thatour business men should prepare 
themselves for a continued squeeze and for 
still higher rates of interest. The very best 
business which a capitalist can now engage 
in is that of money-lending, and it is begin- 
ning to be pretty well understood by Europe- 
an capitalists, who send their money to be 
so employed. 

The large shipments of cotton to Europe 
which have been made during this month 
furnish so much foreign exchange that it 
prevents the shipments, though the rates of 
sterling bills are very close to the specie 
shipping point. 

The speculation in Western Union Tele- 
graph, in Lake Shore, and in Union Pacific 
Railroad shares has been checked by what 
is now called the Horace F. Clark party, 
which means a clique controlled by Jay 
Gould. This clique or party is supposed to 
be “short” of these three stocks, Clark being 
president of two of the companies and vice- 
president of the others He and his asso- 
ciates are desirous of retaining their con- 
trol of these companies, and, in order to do 
so, they must obtain a majority of the stock ; 
hence, they are working to depress prices to 
enable them to buy back the stock which 
they have sold. The first election 
occurs in Union Pacific, which has been 
one of the points of attack, and the next in 
Lake Shore; but the election in Western 
Union does not take place until October, 
and they can afford to let that alone for the 
present. The new buyers of Western 
Union Telegraph, who hold a majority of 
the stock; are strong enough to hold on to 
their stock, and they have paid too high a 
price for what they bought to let the price 
go off. They are sure of their profit by and 
by, and they will wait their opportunity. 

Just at the present time the condition of 
things in Wall Street is not calculated to im- 
part confidence to speculators. The non- 
success of the Syndicate in placing the whole 
of the $300,000,000 of 5 per cent. bonds pro- 
duced a feeling of disappointment which the 
official announcement that the cash sub- 
scription in London amounted to $100,000,- 
000 has not neutralized. 

The dividends declared by the Erie Rail- 
road Company on the preferred and common 
stock have not had the predicted effect upon 
the price of the stock ; but there is an active 
dealing in it, and Jay Gould is reported to 
be a buyer of it whenever it drops below 64. 

All classes of investment stocks rule high 
and are butslightly influenced by the changes 
in the money market. The Central Pacific 
bonds keep up surprisingly and sales are 
made as high as 1044. The Union Pacific 
incomes, which fell off to 72, in consequence 
of the Credit Mobilier investigations and 
the danger of some congressional action 
affecting their validity, have recovered to 76; 
and, as there is very little danger of anything 
being done by Congress, the other bonds 


may be expected to advance in the market 
price. 





QUOTATIONS OF CITY BANK STOCKS, SATUR- 
DAY, FEB. 15TH, 1873. 


Offered. Asked. 
WOW WOVE is 6 ossea 6. ces 133 
PERMIAN. Sass Stee os 157 160 
MRCREMABLS o0cd cmecctssenac 1164 _ 


Mechanics’... ...ccccsccaelSd _ 
AMOTOR 00560555 50058055.48 _ 
_ OMY ....cccccccercccecncest00 5 — 
i APRCMIK. 00. ci edicccccccceeel0B 





Mechanics’ and Traders’, . -120 








Gallatin National........,. 120 a 
Merchants’ Exchange...... 99 ” 
State of New York... ay 
Commerce ................115 16 
0 ee re 18 
American Exchange......, 112 
Bank of the Republie,..... 11k 1128 
Bank of North America... ..104 16 
Hanover ....... Cee seosicas +105 ll 
AO ios, so niedeis = - 123 wrt 
Metropolitan..... eee 133g 
East River........... eee TQ me 
NEAR on cc cece see e108 2 
Shoe and Leather......... bs 
Corn Exchange............ 126 130 
Continental ............... _ ry 
St. Nicholas.......cccccces — 13 
Commonwealth. .... sis vans 85 
Importers’ and Traders’... — 195 
Mannfacturers’& Merch’ ts’100 = 
New York Nat. Exchange, — 98 
Central National........... 99 
Fourth National........... Wy 1p 
Ninth National............ 105 106 
Tenth National............ — 9 
Gold Exchange............ 112 ae 
Bankers’ & Brokers’ Asso. 80 lial 
German American......... 102 a 
INVESTING MONEY, 


SPECIAL attention is invited to the ad. 
vertisements in our columns of those 
bankers who offer first-class railroad bonds, 
etc., for sale. Many are now selline Goy. 
ernments and other stocks and converting 
the proceeds into good first mortgage rail. 
road bonds. 

Our subscribers will please understand . 
that they can send money, Government 
bonds, or any kind of  securitics to this 
office, to be sold, and the procecds con. 
verted inte any stocks or railroad 
bonds advertised in Tre INDEPENDENT 
No charge whatever will be made for our 
services. In most cases we can obtain 4 
better price for securities tu be thus ex 
changed than if sent direct toa broker or 
banker, besides saving broker’s commission, 
This offer is made only to our subseri 
who oftentimes neglect to make inyest- 
ments simply because they fear to make a 
remittance to an unknown party. In all 
cases explicit directions must be given, 
Address Henry C. Bowen, Publisher of 
Tue INDEPENDENT, 8 Park Place, N, Y. 





BANKING OFFICE oF Fisk & Haren, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, 
New York, Feb. 15th, 1873, 

Tue CHESAPEAKE AND On10, the Centra, 
PacrFic and WESTERN PactFic Bonps, allof 
which have been negotiated by us, we believe 
to be among the best and most desirable in- 
vestment securities in the market, which in 
time must become very scarce; especially 
as the Government will probably pay of, 
in gold, $300,000,000 Five-Twenties, and 
a large amount of the money thus released 
from investment must find its way into this 
class of securities. 

The CHESAPEAKE AND Onto Six Pm 
Cent. Gotp Bonps, the total amount of 
which is only $15,000,000, are secured upon 
a property worth $35,000,000 to $40,000,000, 
and are fully equal in intrinsic value to the 
CENTRAL Paciric Bonps. They are issued 
in denominations of $100, $500, and $1,000, 
coupon or registered, and at their present 
market price (87 and accrued interest), are 
very desirable. 

The Centra Pacoric Six Per Cext 
Gop Bonps are too well known to require 
description or commendation. Their total 
amount is $25,885,000. They have for 
long time ranged in market price near oF 
above par. Their market price to-day 8 
104} to 104}. 

The Western Pacrric Srx Per Cast. 
Goup Bonps amount to $2,735,000. This 
road is now consolidated with the CENTRAL 
Paciric, and: the payment of its bonds, 
principal and interest, is assumed by the 
latter. As they have recently been intro 
duced on the Stock Exchange, we expet 
to see them rapidly rise to the price a 
CENTRAL Pactrics, being substantially the 
same in cbaracter and value. Coupon Bonés, 
$1,000 each. Their market price to-day 
94} to 944. 

"ee buy and sell, as usual, Government 
Bonds, receive deposits, on which we allow 
interest, make ‘collections, and conduct § 
general banking business in all its branches. 

FISK & HATCH. 





("Toe Eront Per Cent. (Quarterly In- 
terest) First Mortgage Gold Bonds of se 
Logansport, Crawfordsville, and aes “fl 
ern Railway of Indiana, offered for salé : 
Messrs. Jonzs & Scuurier, No. 12 Pio 
Street, yield the largest income 0: 


-| class Railway Security:on the markeb. 
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To Investors. 
fo those who wish to REINVEST COU- 

NS OR DIVIDENDS, and those who 
wish to INCREASE THEIR INCOME from 
means already invested in other less profita- 
securities, We recommend the Seven- 
Thirty Gold Bonds of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company as well secured and un- 
gsually productive. 

The bonds sre always convertible at Ten 

cent. premium (1.10) into the Company’s 
{ands at Market Prices. The rate of inter- 
est (seven and three-tenths per cent. gold) is 
equal now to about 8 1-4 currency—yielding 
gn income more than one-third greater than 
United States 5-20s. Gold Checks for the 
gemi-annual interest on the Registered Bonds 
gre mailed to the post-office address of the 
owner. All marketable stocks and bonds 
are received in exchange for Northern Pa- 
cifics ON MOST FAVORABLE TERMS. 


‘JAY COOKE & CO., 
New York, Philadelphia, & Washington. 


t= For sale by Banks. and Bankers gen- 
erally. 

Howes & Macy, Bankers, No. 30 Wall 
Bireet, N. Y., offer the same facilities to De- 

itors a8 Incorporated Banks, and allow 
Tiare on daily balances at the rate of 
Four per cent. Collections made on any 
point at current rates, with immediate re- 
turns. Special attention paid to choice 
Stock, Bonds, etc., etc., for Investors. 


MIDLAND 
0 uaranteed 
I 


(FIBST MORTGAGE) 
old Bonds 
Completed Road. 
Issued on the Montclair Railway, 
AND 
Guaranteed by New York Midland. 
MONTCLAIR isthe DIRECT and SHORT LINE 


OF THR MIDLAND through New pester over which the 
See business of the N. Y. Midland will pass, 
a 








bonds are issued on the basis of about half cost. It 
home road, running direct from the City of New 
fork, ase’ of a large business and a fine future. It is 
tompleted and running regular trains. 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO., 
BANKERS, 
NO. 25 PINE STREET. 


CONVERTIBLE 
MIDLAND SONDS. 


Alper cent. Mortgage Bond for sale on one of the 
#reat roads running from New York City—ON THE 
THIRD LARGEST ROAD IN NEW YORK STATE. The 
most desirable bond of all the Midland issues, affording 
the largest income and promising the greatest profit, 

Price, 8 and interest. 

We believe them one of the safest and most profitable 
tavestments offered in this market for years. 

Convertible R. R. Bonds have proved tn the past 





the most profitable ever issued, 
ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO., 
BANKERS, 


No, 25 PINE STREET. 


Banking House of Henry CLews &Co., 
82 Wall Street, New York. ' 

Bills of Exchange, Circular 
Travelers’ and Commercial Credits 

available in all parts of the world. 
its received, subject to check on de- 
mand. Interest allowed on all Daily Balan- 
Ces, ery accommodation and facility 
afforded usual with City Banks, 


ILLINOIS REGISTERED BONDS. 


Weoffer for sale $400,000 PAR VALUE ILLI- 
NOIS EIGHT PER CENT. REGISTERED 
_ BONDS In lots to suit purchasers. 

securities are FIRST-CLASS in every par- 





Notes, 
issued 





ar. 
.. Details furnished on application, 


WINSLOW & WILSON, 
‘ 70 William Ste, N. Y. 


Se 


A DOLD TWELVE Pet Coat 


ives, and others Million of 
"rs, and never lost a cent, is still securing to ef 

“J. et Ten Per Cent, on its [lie 
loans madeut and a Net Twelve Per Cent. on 
address ACTOR Kansas Branch. For details 
. Minota, Post-ofice bosan” I. L. A., Jacksonville, 


, EDWARD HAIGHT & CO.. 
». BANKERS, 


tz) Mo. 9 Wall Street, New York. 
, ital @p Duly Belenes 














THE INDEPENDENT. 





THE CONSOLIDATED 
MORTGAGE BONDS 


St. Louis and Southeastern 


Railway Company 
(CONSOLIDATED) 


of Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, and 


Tennessee. 


30 year 7 per cent., with Sinke 
img Fund of 2 per cent. of 
Gross Earnings. 


Principal and Interest paynble in Gold in 
New York. Interest Semi-Annually, 
February and August. 


This roadis formed bythe Consolidation of the St 
Louis and Southeastern, the Evansville, Henderson, 
and Nashville, and the Edgefield and Kentucky Rail- 
roads; and is the shortest and best possible route from 
8T. LOUIS and CHICAGO to NASHVILLE, MONT- 
GOMERY, ATLANTA, MACON, MOBILE, SAVAN- 
NAH, and CHARLESTON. Its superstructure and 
equipment are unsurpassed by any in the West. Its 
monthly earnings have since the consolidation already 
reached an average of $105,000, and are ample to op- 
erate the road and pay the interest on the entire 
bonded debt. 

Three hundred and fifty-eight miles of this road are 
completed and fully ipped. The Consolidated 
Bonds are issued at the rate of $21,000 per mile, for the 
purpose of making a single debt, completing branches, 
and supplying equipment to meet the rapidly-increas- 
ing business, $1,600,000 have been sold, and we offer a 
limited number at90 AND ACCRUED INTER- 
ESTIN CURRENCY. 

The St. Louis Board of Trade recently passed a series 
of resolutions expressing the opinion “that this will be- 
come one of the best paying lines leading out of St. Lou- 
is,” congratulating the stockholderson ‘the honorable 
and able management of the property,” expressing the 
belfef “‘that the security offered by the Consolidated 
Mortgage Bonds to the amount of ¢21,000 per mile is 
good, and recommending them without hesitation as an 
investment to capitalists, both at home and abroad.” 

We unhesitatingly recommend these Bonds as an un- 
exceptionable Railway Security. 

Full particulars furnished upon application by 


GEORGE OPDYKE & C0., 


25 Nassau St., N. Y. 


WINSLOW & WILSON, 


70 William St.,N. Y. 


John J. Cisco & Son, 
BANKERS, 


No. 59 Wall st., New York. 








Gold and Currency received on deposit, subject te 
check at sight. 

Interest allowed on Currency Accounts at the rate of 
Four per Cent, per annum, credited at the end of each 
month. 

ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSF, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 

Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, 
bearing Four per Cent. interest, 

Loans negotiated. 

Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and Sale 
of Governments, Gold, Stocks, and Bonds on commis- 


sion, 
Collections made on all parts of the United Spates 
and Canada. 


SAUNDERS, 
HARDENBERCH 
& KINC, 


112 AND 114 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


ALvms Saunpers, (Ex-Governor Nebraska), President 
State Bank, Nebraska. 

Joun A. HARDENBERGE. 

Ricnarp W, Kiso, member New York Stock Exchange. 


TRANSACT 


A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 


including the purchase and sale, on commission, of 
Government and Railway Bonds, Stocks, and other 
securities. 


WOOD & DAVIS, 


BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 
RAILROAD BONDS, 


keep on hand a variety of choice bonds to supply in- 
vestors, furnish bonds advertised on the market at 
subscription prices, execui¢ orders for Government 
securities, gold, and railroad stocks, and doa 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 


No. 31 PINE STREET. 
C. D. WOOD, 8. D. DAVIS. 
Formerly of Vermilye & Co. 
10 Per Cent. Kansas School Bonds. 
10 Per Cent. Nebraska School Bonds. 
10 Per Cent. Nebraska Bonds, Guar'd. 
8 Per Cent. Bonds, City St. Paul, Minn. 
_ PRINGIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN NEW 
‘yors. 














UTLEY & BOWEN, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 4 Wall Street, 


NEW YORK, 


OFFER FOR SALE 


NEW YORK AND OSWEGO 


7 PER CENT. 


Convertible Bonds, 
and a Second Mortgage, in denominations of 
$100, $600, and $1,000, 
COUPON AND REGISTERED, 

DUE IN 1895, 
Interest May and Nov., payable in New York. 





The total issue of Bonds are 
Ist Mortgage, $8,000,000 
2d “ 4,000,000 


of which latter 


$2,500,000 


ARE CONVERTIBLE 
into Stock of the Company and are 
FREE OF GOVERNMENT TAX. 
Present Price, 85 and Accrued Interest. 
Over $2,000,000 of these Bonds have 
already been sold. 





The New York and Oswego Midland Railroad is 
rapidly approaching completion, and Trains 
are now running over nearly the entire 
length of 400 miles, which it is confidently ex- 
pected will be finished in the spring. 

By this road the distance saved between New 
York and Buffalo alone will be over 75 miles, or 
three hours’ time ; and a country rich in agricul- 
tural products, long demanding an outlet, to- 
gether with the numerous large towns and cities 
of Central New York, will bave means of direct 
cowmunication by the shortest line to the Me- 
tropolis. 

From the large amount of traffic thus guar- 
anteed, proving the building of the road to bea 
necessity, and from the economy of its construc- 
tion, it is not difficult, when we compare it with 
its great right and left rivals, the New York 
Central and Erie Railroads, to foreshadow the 
earnings which must accrue in the future. 

About all of the First Mortgage Bends have 
been negotiated at par. 

As a comparison of the value of 7 per cent. 
Second Mortgages on trunk lines leading from 


New York, we give the present prices (Jan- 
uary 15th) of the following: 


HUDSON RIVER R. R..............102 


HARLEM R. R.........2e-seeeees me 
N. J. CENTRAL R. R........-......100 
MORRIS & ESSEX.................. 100 
DEL., LACKAWANA, & WESTERN. .98 
1869-’70. 
New York Central R. R............. $22,365,000 
Erie R. Ru.....-eecececcecccereesees 16,180,000 
$38,545,000 


This road has only to earn about $2,250,000 
yearly to pay its interest and running expenses, 
lis mortgages must, therefore, soon first- 
class, with those of the above roads. 

These bonds are a home security, and we re- 

them as one of the cheapest and safest on 
is market, and with a better prospect for an 
advance in price in the future than any offering. 

We reserve the right to advance the price at 
any time, without previous notice. 

Descriptive Pamphlets, with full 
information, furnished on application. 

We will receive in exchange for the 
Convertible Bonds Governments and otber se- 
curities at their full market value. 

We receive money on deposit, subject 
to sight-draft without previous notice, and 5 
per cent. interest allowed. 

Six per cent. interest allowed on all de- 
posits of money left for 30 days or over. 

Orders for Governments, Gold, and Stocks 
executed at the usual rates of commission. 

Especial Attention civen to Ine 
vestment Securities. 

Banks, Bankers, Trust Companies, Executors, 
and others who seek reliable information on in- 
vestment stocks and bonds will have special 
and prompt attention given them, 


Readers of this advertisement who address 
us are i ly to say that they 
were prompted so to do by reading said adver- 
tisement in Toe INDEPENDENT. We desire to 
give credit where credit is due, and be able to 
trace in some way all parties who deal wita us. 


UTLEY & BOWEN, 


BANKERS AND SROKERS, 


4a Wall Street, 





FIRSTMORTGAGE BONDS 


OF THE 


Indianapolis, Bloomington, and . 
Western 


EXTENSION RAILWAY. 


7 PER CENT. GOLD. 
COUPONS PAYABLE JANUARY AND JULY. 


The Indianapolis, Bloomington, and Western Road, 
from Indianapolis to Pekin, 202% miles, HAS BEEN IN 
OPERATION TWO YEARS, and has net earnings suff- 
cient to guarantee punctual payment on all obligations of 
the Coupany, including the bonds on the Extension of 
217 miles, and which, it is estimated, will have when com. 
pleted an income larger than that of the old road at the 
present time, 

Nearly 100 miles of the Extension is finished, and the 
whole will be completed during 1873, making a trunk lines 
under one corporation, of 420 miles in a section not sur- 
passed by any in the West. 

It is seldom so strong a security is offered at tue low 
price of 90 AND INTERFST. 

We recommend these Bonds as one of the most cesira- 
ble securities in the market to all investors, and especial- 
ly to banks, insurance companies, and for the use of 
trust funds. 

All having large investments to make are invited to ge 
over the line and make personal examination. 

Pamphlets, maps, etc., furnished on application. 


TURNER BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, NO. 14 NASSAU ST. 


The Wheat-field of America, 


Healthfal Climate, Free Homes, Good 
Markets. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD 
otters for sale its Lands in Central and Weste- 
ern Minnesota, embracing: 1. The best of Wheat 
Land; 2. Excellent Timber for the Mill, the Farm 
and the Fire. 3, Rich Prairie Pasturage and Natural 
Meadow, watered by clear lakes and running streams— 
in a healthful climate, where Fever and Ague is un- 


nown. 

Grain can be shipped hence by lake to market as 
cheaply as from Eastern lowa or Central Illinois, Cars 
now run through these lands from Lake Superior to 

ota. Price of land close to track, $4 to $8 per acre; 
further away, $2.5) to #4. Seven Years’ Credit; 
varrantee Deeds; Northern Pacific 7-30 Bonids, 
now selling at par, received for land at 1.10, No other 
unoccupied lands present such advantages to settlers. 

Soldiers, under the new law (March, 1872), get 160 
acres FREE near the railroad, by one and two years’ 
residence. 

Transportation at reduced rates furnished 
from all principal points East to purchasers of Railroad 
Lands and to settlers on Government Hoimesteads. Pur- 
chasers, their wives and children, carried free over 
the Northern Pacific Railroad. Now is the time for settiers 
and colonies to get railroad land and Government bome- 
steads close to the track. 

Send for Pamphlet containing full information, map, 
and copy of New Ilomestead Law. Address 
LAND DEPARTMENT, NORTHERN PACIFIC RAII- 

ROAD, ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA, 
OR 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


MERRILL, TILNEY & CO, 


(1 Wall St., New York, 


BUY ALL FIRST-CLASS CITY AND RAILROAD 
BONDS 








AND SUPPLY INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
Send for quotations of the Securities you wish to buy 
orse 


Northstar [0a Avency. 
E. SANFORD, 


SOLICITOR AND COUNSELOR, 
MORRIS, ILLINOIS. 


Money securely Loaned for Eastern Parties, 

First Mortgages on Improved Keal Estate. 

Ten Per Cent. clear of all Expenses. 

Pamphlets giving full information and references sent 
on application. 


CITY [7] BONDS. 


STOR CUE SEU te: fas 
Y NS, due 1902, 
SAVANNAH CITY SEVENS, duel. 


F 1 
GEO. K. SISTARE, 
24 Nassan street, 


UNION DIME SAVINCS BANK, 
Nos. 396 and 398 Canal street, corner of Laight. 
Six per cent. interest on $5 to $5,000. 


Aan CARAS. T. 8S. ARMOUR, Secretary. 
RED RIVER COLONY OF MIN- 


NESOTA. For maps, documents, and iniormation ad- 
dress L. H. TENNEY & CO., Chicago and Duluth, 

















U. 8. Exarmrer Orrice, t 
Cwarvzstox, 8, C., Feb'y Lith, 1873. 

PROPOSALS to purchase and remove the U. 8. 
Monitor “ Keokuk,” sunk inside the main channel, near 
the south end of Morris Island, Charleston Harbor, will be 
received at this office until noon on the 13th day of March 
next. For full pestiontacs apply in person or by letter to 

e 

ce ora GILLMORE, 


A. 
Major of Engineer’ Be't Major-General U.S.A. 





UARTERMASTER'S OFFICs, } 
‘ Waser INT, 7 i, Jem _— 

. in duplicate, are invited, and w e re. 
renee odes ‘until 12 i. On the 15th day of March, 
1878, for the following Quartermaster’s supplies: 

12,000 pashein Neate = 

25 ‘ons Timothy Hay. 
“88 Tous Hand-threshed Straw. 
® Tous Midalis 
ous Mix ngs. 
2 ALL OF THE BESTE QUALITY. 

Bidders must state, separately, the price at which they 
will deliver the Oats, Hay, Straw, Shorts, and Middlings 
on the wharf at West Point, N.Y. Tobe delivered on or 
before the Ist day of April, 1873. J. M. MARSHALL, 








THE HICHEST CASH PRICES PAID 
for Old Newsnaypers of every descrivtion. Old Pamphlets 
of every kind, old Blank-books and Ledgers that are w rit. 

Ml. all kinds of Waste Paper from bankers, insur- 
—_ _—— brokers, patent-medicine depots, printing 
offices. book-binders, publ c and private libraries, hotels, 

amboats, railroad jes, express offices, ete, 

JOIN C. STOCKWELL, 
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Finan tial | a municipality then jt has to assume the 


FINANCIAL STRANGULATION. 


Tne summary manner in which the Sen- 
ate, on the motion of Senator Thurman, dis- 
posed of the Finance Bill introduced by Sen- 
ator Sherman, having reference to the 
resumption of specie payment and free 
banking, looks somewhat like a= snap- 
judgment. The merits of the bill had 
been discussed by only two or three senators, 
when it was laid on the table by a vote of 
twenty-nine to twenty-seven. The character 
of the vote is significant of the feeling in re- 
gard to specie payment entertained in the 
different sections of the country. The New 
England States cast eight votes out of ten 
against laying the bill on the table, the 
Middle States seven out of ten votes, the 
Western States seven out of sixteen votes, 
and the Southern States only four out of 
eighteen votes. Tiis shows that the South- 
ern vote furnished the main power that vir- 
tually killed the bill for the time being, if 
not permanently. 

We regret this result, believing, as we do, 
that the time has come when Congress ought 
to do something more than merely postpone 
the subject of specie resumption to the in- 
definite future. A thorough discussion of 
the question, even if nothing more had been 
gained at present, would have been of service 
to the country, as a notice to the people that 
ere long the resumption of specie payment 
must be made an accomplished fact. About 
eight years have elapsed since the close of 
the war, and in the meantime the premum 
on gold has fallen nearly one hundred per 
cent., with but little prospect of descending 
to a much lower point until Congress shall 
take some advance step toward specie pay- 
ment. This is what was proposed by the 
bill of Senator Sherman, witlithe addition 
of free banking and the removal of the legal- 
tender reserve requirement, both of which 

features we regard as eminently wise. It is 
perhaps true that the period fixed by the bill 
for commencing specie resumption was too 
early ; yet this defect, if such it be, and all 
other defects in the bill, could have been 
easily corrected by amendments. 

Instead of a full discussion of the subject, 
as one of prime importance to the whole 
country, we have a smothering process, sim- 
ply to get rid of the question, made success- 
ful by the large vote of the Southern States. 
Nothing more, as we presume, will be done 
by the present Congress ; yet the matter is 
only temporarily disposed of. The question 
will come up at the next session of Congress, 
and continue to do so until some definite 
action is taken. Weurge no precipitate and 
hasty measure; yet, as we have previonsly 
said, we think the time has fully come when 
Congress should, at least, seriously and earn- 
estly consider whether it is not practicable 
to return our currency system to the specie 
basis. 








THE SCHEME FOR ROBBERY. 


THERE are indications that an effort will 
be made to have the General Government 
assume the debts of the Southern States 
which have accumulated since the war, 
amounting to about $125,000,000. The 
scheme has appeared in a printed document, 
which is freely circulated among the mem- 
bers of Congress, sagely arguing that, since 
the Southern States, or, at least, many of 
them, are too poor to pay their own debts, 
the credit of the country requires that they 
should be assumed by the General Govern- 
ment. Such a scheme would doubtless be 
very acceptable to the South, and would 
most likely secure an unanimous Southern 
vote in its favor. Yet if it were embodied in 
a bill before Congress it would create a po- 
litical thunderstorm throughout the North 
and the West. It is perhaps hardly worth 
while to consider the question. We can 
scarcely think that any public man, outside 
of the South, whether a member of Con- 
gress or not, whether a Democrat ora Re- 
publican, would commit himself to such a 
project for a moment. If he did, then he 
should lose no time in providing himself 
with a shroud. His political existence would 
goon come to an end, 

Very large powers are delegated to Con- 
gress, ataply sufficient for all the purposes 
of the General Government; but it hes né 








more powér to Rsilime the debt of a state of 
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debt of Great Britain. It would by so doing 
violate the Constitution, by exceeding its 
powers; and the Supreme Court of the 
United States would unquestionably pro- 
nounce the act unconstitutional, and hence 
of no effect. ; 

If Congress had ample power to assume 
these debts, even then the exercise of the 
power would be unjust to the whole coun- 
try, and, asa matter of public policy, inex- 
pedient to the very last degree. There is 
no reason in justice why the North and the 
West should be taxed to mect the liabilines, 
whether honest or fraudulent, that have 
been contracted by the Southern States. 
These liabilities are entirely local -in 
their source and their authority; and, 
hence, the General Government has noth- 
ing to do with them. If the people of 
the South have been swindled by dis 
honest officials, they have no one to blame 
but themselves. If rascals have governed 
them and plunged them into debt, let 
them remember that they chose the ras- 
cals to office. We hcpe they will profit by 
their sad experience; but we have no idea 
of having the Treasury of the Uuited States 
robbed to meet liabilities which belong ex- 
clusively to them. The credit of the Gen- 
eral Government would be. most seriously 
injured thereby, especially when it is alreidy 
loaded with a debt of about two billions of 
dollars. The bonds of the Southern States 
would doubtless have a very much better 
character if they were thus guaranteed; but 
the national credit would he enormously 
damaged by such a precedent. 

We will not waste more ink upon a scheme 
so full of objections. We only add that, if 
any Northern or Western politician wants 
to take the short and direct road to his own 
ruin, then let him come out as the advocate 
of this scheme. It will be quite as effective 
as buying Credit Mobilier stock and then 
lying about it. 





GOOD NEWS FOR THE ERIE 
STOCKHOLDERS. 


Tne President of the Erie Railroad Com- 
pany, at the meeting of the directors held 
last week, submitted the following report in 
respect to the earnings and expenses of the 
road for the year ending Dec. 81st, 1872: 





The gross earnings of the Erie Railway for the 


year ending Dec. 31st, 1872, Were....cccereees 18,691,006 
The working expenses for the same 

POTION WEF, 2.0... sccedece coccrcere $13,629,956 
Interest on the funded and floating 

eB cbsicsersccarenscoune ehesntieehe - 1,814,043 
Rental of leased lines, etc..........0+ 1,223,712 16,047,711 
Net results for the year. ........-.2+ sseseeesscses $2,026,385 


Less dividend on preferred stock paid to July 
Lat, USTB.... ccc. ccccccccrscrcns cossecccccccsces 


Leaving a surplus of........-. 


In view of this exhibit, the directors de- 
clared a dividend of 34 per cent. on the pre- 
ferred stock, payable on the 16th of next 
March, out of the earnings of the road for 
the six months ending Dec. 81st, 1872, 
and a dividend of 1% per cent. on 
the common stock, payable at the 
same date, from the earnings of the year. 
More than four million of dollars expended 
op new work and in the purchase of iron 
are included in the working expenses of the 
road, and no account among the receipts is 
made of the nine millions which President 
Watson compelled Jay Gould to disgorge. 
The stockholders may well thank their stars 
that they have at last gotten rid of one of the 
most infamous gang of plunderers that ever 
cursed any corporation. President Watson 
has had a herculean task to perform, and he 
seems to have addressed his powers to the 
work with great energy and eminent suc- 
cess. Under the present management Erie 
promises at no distant period to take its 
place among the most productive and best 
paying roads of the state, Such would long 
since have been its position but for the enor- 
mous robberies perpetrated by the “Erie 
Ring.” 





A —— —— — 


THE MIDLAND RAILROAD. 


Tue Railway Monitor for January gives 
the following items in regard to the finan- 
cial condition and progress of the New York 
and Oswego Midland Railway: 


‘ & letter from the président of the New 
York and Oswego Midland Railway to the 
financial New York says tbat down 
to July ist Inet the expenditures o com; 
puny were $16,718,964, Rlid a further ex: 





penditure of $300,000 was necessary to com- 
plete the Middle Division in Delaware and 
Sullivan Counties, when the company would 
have finished its main line from New York 
to Oswego and ninety-eight miles of branches. 
July 1st the company had sold $5,973,000 of 
the authorized issue of $8,000,000. The 
eniire three hundred and eighty miles of 
road cost an average of $40,000 per mile. 
The receipts from all sources in June were 
$118,718 per mile; in July somewhat greater. 
The coal traffic on the northern one hun- 
dred and fifty miles of the road was at the 
rate of twenty thousand tons per month. 
qhe September receipts were about $220,- 


““The New York and Oswego Midland 
track on the Norwich and Auburn division 
is completed as far as Scipio Ceuter, thirty- 
six miles from Cortland, and the road bas 
been formally opened to that point. This is 
sixteen miles more of track on this division 
than has hitherto been reported.” 

This road through its entire length is rap- 
idly hastening to completion ; and when 
finished it will be one of the most important 
and best-paying railways in the state. It 
passes through a rich country, that will 
yield it a large business, It will be a strong 
competitor with the New York Central and 
the Erie roads forthe traffic going to and 
from the Far West. It has been econom- 
ically yet substantially built. We see no 
reason to doubt that it will at once pay a 
fair dividend on the invested capital. Its 
bonds rank among the best class in the mar- 
ket. 





GROWTH OF AMERICAN MANU- 
FACIURES. 


WE extract from the Baltimore Under- 
writer the following interesting exhibit of the 
growth of manufactures in this country, as 
shown by the Census Report of 1870: 





“The statistics of manufactures in the 
Census Report of 1870, imposing from the 
magnitude of the interests they represent, 
become absolute revelations when placed in 
contrast with the returns of 1860. The 
rapidity of our natural growth, visible in 
every department of trade, commerce, and 
industry, can be properly ganged only by re- 
curring to the period before the war, and by 
tracing the processes of recuperation through 
which the disasters of four years have been 
retrieved. Applying this test to the manu- 
factures of the country, we find that the 
total. number of manufacturing establish 
ments increased from 140,433 in 18 0 to 
252,148 in 1870, or nearly two for one; that 
the number of‘ hands’ employed was almost 
doubled in the same period, the aggregate in 
1860 having been 1,311,246, and in 1870 no 
less than 2.053.988. The annual cost of 
labor in 1860 was $378,878.966; in 1870 it 
had mounted to $775,621,5938. This item 
alone is a significant indication of the healthy 
rebound since the war; and the advocates of 
the rights of women will rejoice to know 
that there is a deinand for the service of 323,- 
000 fem:le operntives in different branches of 
our manufacturing industries—an increase of 
more than 42,000 over the total given in the 
census of 1860. 

‘*But the most striking feature of these 
returns is the general statement concerning 
the value of manufactured products and 
their division among the different states. 
The agg=vate value in 1870 was more than 
four thousand millions of dollars (4,232,625, - 
092), an increase of two thousand three hun- 
dred millions ($2,346,764,216) in a single 
decade. The cost of raw material increased 
from $1,031,605,092 to $2,488,291,982, and 
the capital invested in manufactures in 1870 
was $2.118,247,069, against a little over 
$1,000,000,000 in 1860. Tracing the details 
of these vast sums, we find that seven out of 
the ten Southern states actually developed 
their manufacturing industries more steadily 
in the period from 1860 to 1870 than during 
the ante-war period from 1850 to 1860, while 
only three of those states show a falling off. 
The following comparative table, compiled 
from the census returns of 1850, 1860, and 
1870, shows the relative degrees of progress 
and retrogression : 


VALUE OF MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS. 


1850. 1860, 1870. 
Alabama....,,,,..64,528,876 €10,538,583 13,010,614 
Arkansas......++ $37,903 3,880,578 4,629,234 
Florida * 668,335 2,417,969 4,685,403 
Georgis......cecee 7,082,07 16,925,564 $1,196.115 
Louistana.,....... 6,779,417 15,587,473 24,161,005 
Mississippi........ 2,912,068 6,590,487 8,154,758 
North Carolina... 9,911,055 16,578,698 1,921 397 
South Carolina... 7,045,177 8,615,195 985,898 
ee 1,168 4538 6,577,208 11,517,802 
Virginia........... 29,602,587 506,52,124 30,364,322 


“The marked increase in the value of 
manufactured products in seven out of the 
ten states named in this table gives the an- 
swer to the partisan cry of oppression 
in the South. Under the system of 
free labor the states which have seri- 
ously undertaken to re-establish local in- 
dustries have succeeded in accomplishing 
more than they were able to do under the 
reign of slavery, and this is but one of the 


‘signs of their new and healthy ‘life. The 
»people of. the whole South, and, for that 


Matter, of the whole Union,.might study th 
cncisua'rebusaa with prod” — 1 
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AT an annual meeting of the 

oni tendieaadeeen roe, the late 
-2 _s ‘ served that 
persons, w ith whom in their distress he ca 
in contact in his ministerial Capacity, did 
‘ ’ not 

avail themselves of the blessings of ing 
as they ought to do. He was not g 
of those amongst the Wealthy or poorer 
classes, but of the middle classes, How 
this neglect to be accounted for? Te thought 
one of the causes, and one which Was fap 
more prevalent than people were Aware of: 
was that which was very common to human. 
ity—selfishness. There were many persong 
who had very little interest in spend 
money when they did not expect to get some 
immediate or direct return for it, They did 
not feel disposed, as it were, to spend mone 
when they knew that no direct use could be 
made of it till the nails were put in thelp 
coflins, Yet a society like this was an 
excellent means of educating men out 
of selfishness and training them to have 
due consideration for others. THe supposed 
there was no man, excepting an ex. 
tremely selfish man, who would go even on 
a voyage, or be absent from his family for 
few weeks or months, without ever thinking 
how they were to get on, how they were to 
pay their rent or get food or clothing daring 
his absence. He would certainly scek to 
provire for them. How much more should 
a man provide for his family when he was 
taking that voyage from which there was 
no return. He had heard persons, under the 
guise of piety, say in these circumstances 
they would prefer to trust in Providence, 
Well, he thought we could not trust Prov. 
idence too much when we did our duty, It 
was not only great ignorance, but it was real 
profanity, to suppose that we were to trust 
Providence for helping us to become incon- 
siderate, selfish, procrastinating, and indifler- 
ent to the well-being of others, If they 
trusied Providence with such babits as these, 
they might also expect that God would 
cause them to suffer in order that. they 
should be brought to a right trust. If they 
wasted their substance and were indifferent 
to their families, were idle and procrast- 
nating, he said, Providence would teach 
them by permitting them to suffer and to see 
the consequences of their own acts, Provi- 
dence helped those who helpe1 themselves; 
or, in other words, those who did their duty. 
He thought there were some people who did 
not insure their lives from procrastination, 
forgetting that, all the time they were thinking 
about it, they were liable to sickness, not to 
speak of death. The man who might beable 
to insure his life this week mightin a weekor 
a month fall into bad health, or might suffer 
from some disease which would prevent his 
life from being accepted by any assurance 
office. Again, a man procrastinated until 
the small income which he received coald 
not afford the premium. Such men forgot 
that they must purchase the insurance at & 
dearer rate the olderthey were. He found, 
again, that some people did not insure their 
lives' from great ignorance regarding the 
conditions on which policies were granted. 
It was very difficult to know how informe 
tion should be spread in order to disperse 
the profound ignorance manifested by some. 
There was a vast number of things done by 
life assurance offices which could hardly be 
explained in the course of a short address; 
but be would advise persons to come frankly 
to the manager, explain tke circumstances, 
and tell what was wantel io: thenselves 
and families—whether they wished to pay 
premiums annually or quarterly or bY To 
ited payments, whether the policy was be 
payable only at death or on arriving at & 
certain age, and so on. Then there was jhe 
difficulty which he had already alluded to— 
viz., the want of full security in assurance 
societies. Every time a society broke down, 
and several had done go, there was & 
shaking of confidence in the public 
regarding such institutions. We know now, 
and were thankful for it, that these fallares 
of assurance socicties had caused , ae 
ernment to enact certain laws by which : 
was hardly possible for any society 0» 
wrong basis to be permitted to oe aie inst 
laws, which hed been in force for Tt 
yekt or two, were just» the 
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weak society could not face. They must 


erish,such # society. But in such laws a 
ciety like this rejoiced, because it was 
grengthened by them. As every society 
pad now to’submit its statements and rules 
to the Board of Trade, to be subjected to the 
surveillance of Government, it was almost 
impossible for such a society now to deceive 
the public. Besides this important safe- 
guard, there were amongst the directors of 
this society men too long-headed to be 
jeceived. When they have as directors the 
chairman of the Caledonian Railway, a 
director of the North British Railway, and 
haokersand merchants, it would be seen it 
wis not easy to deceive them. Then the fact 
of meh person as himself being in this 
weiety was not a proof of much wisdom; 
put he represented, if not wise men, yet 
poor men. When he was there as a poor 
man, he could not afford tolose by the so- 
ciety, because a great deal of what he hoped 
toleave to his family depended more upon 
hissociety than on any other. What was 
true of himself was true of every one of the 
directors. They had all insured their lives; 
snd, therefore, they were likely, if only 
from mere selfishness, to be desirous to 
protect their own interest. As to the argu- 
ment, which he had heard used, that in- 
gurance was a@ sort of gambling, a calculat- 
ing upon mere chances—if by chances were 
meant probabilities, of course, it was known 
that this life depended upon prcbabilities, 
They sat in that room because they believed 
that the house would not fall. They com- 
nitted their lives to a railway and a ship for 
the game reason. Merchants committed their 
goo’stoa vessel believing it wou'd float. We 
committed our money to a bank believing it 
was safe. The certainty of a return based 
the laws of Nature— God's will revealed 
{nsocial laws with regard to human life—the 
certainty that they get an adequate return 
for their movev in an established life assur- 
ance society like this was greater than in 
any other investment really that we know 
of—as certain, as people say, as the Bank of 
Therefore, such an assertion that 
life assurance belonged to gambling was 
sheer ignorance. But, happily, that belief 
was passing away, and he did not think 
wich an argument would now be used. For 
allthese reasons, he hoped they should, as 
dinetors and as members, not only seek to 
advance the interests of the society, but feel 
its duty to invite those they knew, espccial- 
ly parents and heads of families, for their 
own good, to insure. He did not say this 
was the best society in the world; but he 
was sure it was good as any in Britain or 
anywhere. They should, above all, ask 
youngmen to begin soon and get quit of 
their premiums as soon as possible, and 
make an earnest endeavor before they 
sseumed the burden of a family to save 
every sixpence, so that they might be able 
fo take out a good policy, and be able to 
redeem the premium on it as rapidly as 
possible. If he himself had began the first 
{er be had a parish (which was now a 
g time ago), it would have been much 
better for bim. He was induced to join this 
tociety through his father, who was form- 
tly a director of it. It was not a wise 
thing to defer assurance till a man’s bair 
was becoming gray, for in an assurance 
fics a man had to pay for his gray hairs. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES IN NEW 
YORK. 


Goverxon Drx, in his message, submit- 
ted the following statement in respect to 
insurance companies subject to the supervis- 
ion of the Insurance Department of this state, 





. Mthe Ist of December, 1872: 


New Mog Joint Stock Fire Insurance C om- 


wees 
eee eee ee ee ee 


ey 
SOOO ee ewer eeeeeee eeesasessese 


oa Sea reeeaeeeaas eee 
{it Insurance Companies of other States.. 23 

States Insurance Companies of other 
Foreign Insurance Compani¢s....0..0.. 2... 18 
ely kines tikseuns ginenses 264 


fore 
Within it, ig $9,107,498.54, as follows: 


Feerally, in Life {nsurance 


panics of this State........ 
Ter protect ons of Speietaned pol- mee 
clusively......... 
Ter protection of casualty policy- oe 
Por net exclusively... se... 1,000 00 
Gein gction of tire policy-hold- 
Paley orelin {usurance Com- 
Mer woteciion of ifs poiiey nota. °° 
jaan oreign Insurance Com- 
Weeeeeeeseeweevescesse 803,000 00 
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INSURANCE 








Continental 
Life Insaranee COMpaLy 


OF NEW YORK. 


Annual Statement, Jannary 1, 1873. 


INCOME, 1872. 


Premium Receipts........... o+00082,833,283 77 
Interest and Rents received and 
accrued.......... jineuieasouas 324,821 56 


$3,158,105 33 


Disbursements. 
Paid Claims by Death 
and Annuitics...... $556,164 70 


Paid to Policyholders 
for Dividends, Re- 
turn Premiums, Sur- 
rendered Policies, 


Ciicddaccaeduccce 16,473 47 
Paid for Commissions, 
Brokerage, and 
Agency Expenses... $828,481 81 
Paid for Medical Ex- 
aminations, ......... $1,616 26 
Paid for Taxes, Sal- 
aries, Rents, Adver- 
tising, Stationery, 
Legal Expenses, etc. 155,655 89 
Paid for Commissions, 
Commuted......... 117,709 74 
Paid for Office Fur- 
niture, Safes, etc. ... 8,894 53 
Paid for Sundries, Re- 
Insurance, Fire In- 
surance, etc........ 27,096 65 
$664,454 87 
Assets. 
Cash Items (in Banks, 
on hand, etc.)...... $396,180 03 
United States Bonds.. 552,726 87 
Bonds and Mortgages. 880,950 00 
Premium loans secur’d2,012,278 70 
(Actuarial value of 
the Policies securing 
these Loans is about 
$4,200,000. ) 
Loans on Stocks (mar- 
ket value $132,223).. 108,880 00 
Deferred’ Premiums, 
Semi and Tri-Annual 
and Quarterly ..... 794,813 20 
Real Estatein N. York 810,000 00 
Premiums in course of 
collection .........- $86,114 94 
Accrued Intcrest..... 75,577 53 
Sundry Securities..... 41,680 47 
—————$6,059,201 85 
Liabilities. 
Net Present Value of 
a!l outstanding Poli- 
cies in force Dee, 
Slat, 1872 (Mass. 
standard).........0. 5,569,278 00 
Losses reported and in 
process of adjust- 
WIGS, So5 Se tiedss53- 149,700 00 
Capital Stock........ 100,000 00 
Total Liabilities.............. $5,818,978 00 


SURPLUS, - - $240,223 85 


Number of Policies issued in 1872, 12,010 
Amount Insured in 1872 - $22,715,925 
Whole Number of Policies issued, 54,580 


—_ 


President, L. W. FROST. 
Vice-President, M. B. WYNKOOP. 
Secretary, J. P. ROGERS. 
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.Twenty-eighth Annual Resort | 


OF THE 


NEW YoRK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY 1st, 1873. 





Amount of NET CASH ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1872 - . : 


Premiums and annuities - « . - é 
Interest received and accrued > - ° < 


$18,689,747 36 





$26,205,154 41 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Losses by Death - - 4 - 


‘ °. $1,403,519 87 
Dividends and Return Premiums on Canceled Policies  - 


2,263,392 07 





Life Annuities Matured, Endowments, and Reinsurance - 50,606 56 
Commissions, Brokerages, and Agency Expenses > 540,975 95 
Advertising and Physicians’ Fees . - - . 111,631 71 
Taxes, Office and Law Expenses, Salaries, Printing, Revenue, 
Stamps, etc. : : - > . . 255,185 49 
———-——. 4,680,311 65 
ASSETS $21,574,842 76 
Cash in Trust Company, in Bank, andon hand  - - $2,242,746 64 


Invested in United States, New York State, and other stocks 
(market value $4,227.397 83), cost - . . - - 4,140,518 95 
Invested in New York City Bank Stocks (market value 
$46,827 50), cost = - ee lll lle 41,549 00 
Real Estate’ - —< = .% “eth - - - 1,768,174 14 
Bonds and Mortgages (secured by real estate valued at $26,000.- 
000 00, buildings thereon insured for over $11,000,000 00, and 
the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral 
security) : 


Sik << « sia 'lie ive} 2 = Ys ‘SRR s 
Loans on existing policies (the reserve beld by the Company on 


these policies amounts to $4,069,991 51) - - - - 986,244 08 
Quarterly and semi-annual premiums, due subsequent to Jan. 1, 
1873. - - - — - - 591,405 51 
Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
po ve (estimated reserve on these policies $800,000, in- 
cluded in Liabilities) - - - - - + =- = 272,484 75 
Amounts due from Agents’ - - - - > - . 29,083 08 
Interest accrued-toJanuary 11,1873 - - - - - «+ 112,152 33 
————— 21,574,842 76 
ADD 
Excess of market value of securities over cost = - . - - + 92,157 38 


CASH ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1873, $21,667,000 14 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


- $281,542 00 


Amount of Adjusted Losses due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1873 
- 192,670 00 


Amount of Reported Losses awaiting proof, etc. - - 

Amount reserved for Reinsurance on existing policies insuring 
$117,621,753 21 participating iosurance (at 4 per cent. Carlisle 
net premium) $1,000,852 65, non-participating (at 5 per cent. 


Carlisle net premium) - - - - - = = = 19,418,926 46 
Balance of Return Premium of 1872, payable during the year 
73 - ad - od iad id e e ad e @ 131,436 76 
—————— $20,024,575 22 


DIVISIBLE SURPLUS, $1,642,424 92 


From the undivided surplus of $1,642,424 92 the Board of Trustees has declared a Re- 
versionary Dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium, to participating 
policies, proportioned to their Contribution to Surplus. The cash value of such reversion 
may be used on settlement of premiums, if the policyholder so elect. 

During the year 8,910 Policies have been issued, insuring $27,096,273 61. 





TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President of the New York Life Insurance Company. 
DAVID DOWS (David Dows & Co., Flour Merchants), 20 South Street. 

ISAAC C. KENDALL (Merchant), Union Buildings, corner William and Pine. 
DANIEL S. MILLER (Late Dater, Miller & Co., Grocers). 

HENRY K. BOGERT (Bogert & Kneeland), 49 William Street. 

JOHN MAIRS (Merchant), 20 South Street. : 

WM. H. APPLETON (Appleton & Co., Publishers), 549 and 551 Broadway. 
ROBERT B. COLLINS (Collins & Brothers, Stationers), 370 Broadway. 
WILLIAM BARTON (Banker), 33 Wall Street. 

WM. A. BOOTH (Booth & Edgar), 100 Wall Street. 

GEORGE A. OSGOOD (Banker), 35 Broad Street. 

HENRY BOWERS (Banker), 86 Broad Street. 

CHAS L. ANTIIONY (Anthony & Hall, Dry Goods), 61 Leonard Street. 
SANFORD COBB, President Eagle Fire Insurance Company, 71 Wall Street 
EDWARD MARTIN (E. Martin & Son, Pork Packers, etc.), 33 Front Street. 
EDWIN HOYT (Hoyt, Spragues & Co., Dry Goods), 100 Franklin Street. 

H. B. CLAFLIN (H. B. Claflin & Co., Dry Goods), cor. Church and Worth Streets. 
J. F. SEYMOUR We F. Seymour & 0), 78 Warren Street. 

CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M. D., 8 St. Mark’s Place. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President of the New York Life Insurance Co. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM I. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CORNELIUS R, BOGERT, MD.,) Medical 
GEUKGE WILKES, &.D., Examiners. 


3», DRARLES, WRIGHT, M.D., Assis’s Medical Examiner. 
ABA at ia ce] iit. é 2 ret B “tA 5 & arc 
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NEW YORK, Nov. 12th, 1872. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE CO. 


Nos, 100:and 102 BROADWAY. 


$1,000,000 
2,000,000 


This Company loses by the 
Fire in Boston less than one-fifth 
of its Assets, and is prepared 
for. all good business at fair 
raies. 

GEO. T. HOPE, Pres’t. 
CYRUS PECK, Sect’y. 


GUARDIAN 


MUTUAL 


Capital - - = 
Assets - (over) 





Life Insurance Co. 


251 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


Assets over $3,000,000. 


HOME 


Life insurance Co., 





254 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 


OFFICERS: 


WALTER S. GRIFFITH, President. 
Geo, C. Ripley, Sec. Ww. J. Coffin, Act’y. 


ASSETS, - < - $3,250,000, 
invested .in first-class securities. 
In the past 12 years the HOME has paid 
to its policyholders $2,756,213, as follows: 


Losses by death,...ecceessserecceeseees 
Dividends of surplus........... 
Annuities and Surrenders 








DIVIDENDS ANNUALLY. 
LOSSES PROMPTLY PAID, 
ECONOMIC MANAGEMENT. 


AGENTS WANTED. 





THE 


MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


New York. 
F. S. WINSTON, President, 


ASSETS OVER FIFTY-SIX MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
M. STUART, Secretary. Vice-President. 
H. 


J. 
Ww. C. BARTLETT, Actuary. 





mreger LIFE — co., 


W YORK Ci 
THE 0 IGINAL Ii 1 
COMPA. eh Pras ATER SNCF 


__ HENRY. FORBEIS Vice Preuldems, 
aii vee bee ‘ 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE~ COMPANY. 


New Youre, January 24*h, 1873. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement a/f ite 
affairs on the Bist December, 1872. 
Premiums received on Marine Risks, from ist 


January, 1872, to 81st Dec., 1872.......... $5,918,019 95 
emiums on oe not marked oft lst Jan- 


THE. ERO SERRD ENT 





KNICKERBOCKER LIFE INSURANCE ¢p 


No. 239 Broadway. 


ASSETS for the Security of gatas ana —_— - = = $8,000 ,000, 
CHARL BS STANTON, Presiden sEO. F. SNIF 
a NA. NICHOLS, 8, 2d Vice-Prest. cnas “M. HIBBARD ht Secretary, 
VINGS BANK. POLICIES A SPECIALTY. NEW FEATURES. 
The Satetaeas Life Insurance Company is prepared to issue policies on approved lives, 
sath, with when he reaches a certain age, which is never to exceed 75, or to his representatives a 0 the 
feat with certain important benefits never before conceded by any Compan ny his previons 
. The pol a contains a wositive stipulation of an equitable and definite surrender value, which 
drawn in CASH, at the end of any policy year; or it may remain with the company, drawing an annual With. 
never less than 4 per cent. and as much more than 5 per cent. for a complete year as the average in interest of 
company’s investments in its preceding fiscal year has exceeded 6 pe Lw fay interest Of the 
2. To every such policy is attached a table analyzing the premium per $1,000 insured by it, into ti 
parts, foreach year of its possible existence: Ist, the sare provided, for expenses, and” to meet ree distinc 
claims | in excess of thope expected ; 2d, the advance normal coat af the tnaurance to be done by the atible death 
year; 3dy the "-ineurance ‘deposit, or reserve which Is to be accumulated at 4 per cent, Company in 


EXAMPLE. 
AgeS0, payable at 45 (15-year endowment). Amount of policy, $1,000, payable at 45, or previous death, 





AGE OF ENTRY 30. GROSS PREMIUM $56.75. NET PREMIUM ¢ $53.08, 





WAFZs 1872.....ccccccec-cccscccccccces peer 2,070,659 45 
Total amount of Marine Premiums,......... $7,988,679 40 
No Policies have been issued upon Tife Risks, 

nor upon Fire Risks disconnected wil 

Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from Ist January, 1872, 

to 31st December, 1872........ sdebatncevesee $5,776,518 70 
Losses paid during the same’ period.......... $2,389,544 82 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses...... + $1,055,707 63 


The Company has the Stienten Anta, ve. : 
Unies States and State of New York em, 
City, Bank, and other Stocks.. #8 
Loans, sequred b y Stocks and otherwise..... 
Real Fstate and Bonds and Mortgages........ 217,000 00 
Interest and suniry notes and claims due the 
Company, estimated at.......2o.0.c..eee0e 09,903 18 
Premium Rates and Bills Receivable... 9,755,374 14 
a Ree. asccessscecnd  SeOyUNO On 


Total Amount of Assets........... Bed osshtSs $15,571,206 13 






Six per cent, interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or thelr legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb- 
ruary next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1869 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb- 
ruary next, from which date all interest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Fifty per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1872, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the First of April next, 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CILAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 

JOHN DP. JONE JAMES LOW. 

CHARLES DENNIS B. J. LOWLAND. 

W. H, ti. MOOR BENJ. RALCOCK, 

IRNRY COIT. ROBT. B. MINTURN. 

LEWIS CURTIS, GORDON W, BURNHAM, 

CHARLES H. RUSSELL, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY. 

LOWELL HOLRROOK, RORGE 8, STEPITENSON. 

R WARREN WESTON. WILLIAM IT, WEBB, 

ROYAL PHELPS. SHEPPARD GANDY. 

CALER BARSTOW. FRANCIS SKIDDY. 

A, P. T. CHAS. P. BURDETT, 

WILLA EK. DODGE.  WILIIAM F, BUNKER, 

DAVID LANE, SAMUEL L. MITCHILE 

DAES Katy CE JAMES G, DE FOREST. 
ANIEL S, MILLER. RORERT Lb. STUART. 

Wil STURGIS, ALEXANDER V, BLAKE, 

HENRY K BOGERT CHAS. D, LEVERICH 

Fe er (PH GAILLARD, Jr. JOSIAH O.T 


LOW. 
CUAS. H. MARSUALL, 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. I. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-Presiden® 





OFFICE OF THE 


Continental 


INSURANCE Co. 


No. 102 Broadway. 


NEW YORK, July (1, 


Cash Capital, - - - $1,000,000 
Assets, over,- - - - 2,000,000 


The Directors of this ane the report of a 
committee appointed to investigate the effect of the 
Chicago fire upon its outstanding Scrip Fund, showing 
that, although they had decided each questionable 
point in the interest of the Scrip-holder, the losses and 
expens¢s of the past fiscal year bad been $244,609 04 In 
excess of the earnings for the same period and of said 
Scrip Fund combined—directed that public notice be 
given of the cancellation by said fire of the Scrip issues 
of 1866 to 1871 Inclusive. 

The Scrip issues of 1856 to 1865 will be paid on pre- 
sentation at the office of the Company. 

The Company resumed the Issue of participating 
Policies on the Ist instant, and in July next will, under 


1872. 


the conditions of its Policies, divide three-fourths of ita | 


profits to its participating Polleyholders. 
The determination of the Board of Directors {s to 
create alarge surplus fund, as security that its Policy- 


holders will in the future, as in the past, receive payment 
in full of all just claims. 

Semi-Annual Interest Dividend of THREB AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT. bas been deciared upon the Capital of 
the Company, payable op demand. 


DIRECTORS: 
CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 





SAMUEL D. BARCOCK, HIRAM BARNEY, 
BENJ. G. ARNOLD, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
A.A. LO SHEPPARD GANDY. 
8B. CH (SSTENDEN, SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
WM. IL. SAN, CYRUS CURTISS. 
HENRY. ©. BOWEN, WA D MORGAN, 
AURELIUS B. MULL, JANFS LOW, 
WILLIAM M. VAIL. WILLIAM BRYCE, 
THEODORE T.UUCSTFD, = CHARLES LAMSON. 
GEO, & STEPHENSON, WELLINGTON CLAPP 
D. H. ARNOL”, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
WM. M. RICHARDS, JONUN PAINE. 
HORAGE B, CLAFLIN, ROBT H. McCURDY, 
JAS. FREFLAND, GBORGEMOrLE, 
C.J. LOWERY, JOHN H. KARLE, 
JOuN DY. Marts. HENRY EYRE 
LORING ANDREWS, CHALERS i ROOTH, 
CARLOS CUBB, WM. Hl. HURLBUT, 
WM. T. COLEMAN, BRAIN MARTIN, 
SuRAMAN HARTWET t, BUCKINGHAM 
4 ite PRASELL 
CZRUB PECK. 


LUTE wee 
» and LI 



























































& INSURANCE. SELF-INSURANCE, le 

Margin. ioe ar Company’ s| Insurance | Surrender Deposits | Reserve, \ Surrender z 

Trnurence| “Risks. | Values. | Charges. | alu, } 

#367 | 9772 | $05281 | #5692 | .... |1$4536/........|..... 7 
81} 3 67 745 | 90347 | 5098 | $408 |! 4563] $4719 | $3 ii | | 
32 | 3 67 716 | 818 | 4567 | 865 || 4592! 96 88 | 9 
33 | 3 67 684 | 797 4039 | 823 || 4624| 14815 | 1492 | 3 
34| 3 67 648 | 74128 | 8521 | 282 || 4660/ 20217 | 19935 | 4 

| 

35 | 3 67 609 | 68206 | 2015 | 241 4699 | 25872 | 256 5 
36 | 8 67 565 | 62001 | 2524 | 203 || 4743! 31794 | 3159 | ¢ 
37 | 3 67 517 | 65500 | 2057 | 165 || 4791 37999 | 37334 | 7 
83 | 8 67 464 | 48681 | 1617 | 129 || 4844/ 44500 | apm | ¢ 
39 | 3 67 404 | 41528 | Wil 97 || 4904| 51319 | 5a | 9 
40| 3 67 339 | 340 21 8 48 6s || 4969] 58472 | Bs204 | 19 
41| 8 67 267 | 261 38 5 34 43 || 5041 | 65979 | 65038 | 1 
42| 8 67 187 | 17858 2 81 23 || 5121 | 73862 | 73340 | 39 
43 | 3 67 99 | 9155 99 08 |} 5209] 82142 | sae | 4g 
44| 3 67 00 00 00 00 || 5808| 90845 | 90945 | 1 
@1--5:;. Pa, Ta we .--- | 1000 00 | 1000 00 | 35 











This table and plan refers to “Savings Bank Policies” only. 
The amount in column “surrender values" is what will be pald for policy at end of any year, under column “ age 
one ees aisaans of Ga "eae ” stipulation is that it he poli tidy 
e obvious advantage o e “surrender va‘ue” stipulation at ves the policy a tangib' 
nizable in the money market, which no policy without if ever had or could fare . tae 








he rates of premium and tables attached to the policies have | been ¢: nated a by the Cc Iting Actuary of the 
Com panes Bizon W neues, of fester n, formerly Inaurance C ne M . ‘ 
ate Books and other information apply at the Company's ce or any of its _ ae es. To successful 
desirable territory will be given. _ 





HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE, th sepscacacishcties 


CASH CAPITAL, - =: = - - =* = $2,500,000 00 
ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1873, \ £°  & eo these) & Cite 
LIABILITIES, - PS ee Fee Wan So) $590,914 I9 





ABSTRACT OF THE 

Thirty-ninth Semi-Annual Statement, showing the Assets of the Company on the Ist day of January, 1873: 
ASSETS. 

Cash in Bank........ @er00s dbecscetousde edesesocesocccsecccces OO 
Bonds and anes ‘being first iien on real estate worth 44,863,600. ecocenssesees eceneees 1 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand (market valu riti 137,559). 
United States Siocks (market value). 
State Ronds (market value).......... 
nterest due on ist January, onsen 
Balance in hands of agents..... 
Bills recelvable........---s000s 
Jalvages and other miscellaneous items................... TR EVER ids bbeed 
Premiums due and uncollected on Policies sesaed at this office ....--.+++- eaccee cece 















Total. .ccccccccccrecccce secs cocccccesseccccesssrcesecnesetecccssooescs 














“LIABILITIES. | 
Olsims for Losses outstanding on Ist J: Ty béda> senicegi eieiates incon 
Ps insccncccccseccccicnsssbessene i dihiensiaccdes s pape Ho AAAS 2 cen OT aa 
OB so cinncic,, goowas ats BFURA BE BRT 3 SA Medmncphie aia e «+00e-590,914 19 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. . 
WASHBURN, Secretary. 





CONTINENTAL QFE INSURANCE (0, 


OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 22, 24 & RE NASSAU St, 


CONTINENTAL BUILDING. 


Policies issued, - - 55,000. 


‘ Assets - - - = = - $6,000,000. 
President, L, W. FROST. 
Vice-President, M. B. WYNKOOP 
Secretary, J. P. ROGERS. 
Actuary, 8. C. CHANDLER, JR 








METROPOLITAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 108 Broadway, N. ¥ 


United States Life Insurance &o., 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, 

Corner of Warren Street. 

INCORPORATED 1850, 
CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000, 

The principal features of this Company are ABSO- 
UMA TY, ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT, 
LITY TO THE INSURED. 
AU forms of Life and “Endowment Policies Issued. 
JOUN E. DE WITT, President, 


AS. E. PEASE, Secret 
as WILLIAM D. WHITING, Actuary. 


ACCIDENTS. 


RE GN ERED TED, ean. 





Capital, $300,000. 





Insures Fire Risks: 


—_———_ 


R. M,C. GRAHAM, Presées* 
GRMUBE J. YOUNG Sesretem® .«! 
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PREMIUMS. 


PROCLAMATION 
“TO EVERYBODY! 


A MAGNIFICENT PRESENT 
For 1873. 


Iris a well-known fact that there are many 
things that cannot be done in a day, though, 
ws the world grows older, the new and vari- 
ous combinations in the arts and sciences 
render short and easy some processes that 
have been slow and difficult. A few years 
ago an oil painting was so much of a rarity, 
by reason of the positive limitation of the 
supply, that only the very wealthy could 
afford to possess one. To-day the windows 
of our fancy stores are lined with pictures 
sonearly like oil paintings as to be hardly 
told from them, and at a cost which brings 
them within the reach of all. The fine 
ehromo of to-day, for all practical purposes, 
jgas good asa painting in oil; indeed, it 
an oil painting, only the painting is quickly 
done, by a peculiar kind of printing process, 
instead of by the hand of the artist. Nearly 
ayear ago we began to think of adding to 
our already long and valuable list of premi- 
umssome chromo that should be so really 
good as to be wanted by every one by whom 
itshould be seen. As we looked about us, 
our ideas expanded, and at last a pair of 


petures were shown us so true to Nature 
ai so really meritorious that we at once 
decided them to be just what we wanted. 
These pictures were painted by the emi- 
vent artist, Mr. G. G. Fish, and are, indeed, 
exquisitely beautiful. One of them is called 
“4 Geod-Night Frolic,” and represents a 
young girl frolicking with her kitten upon 
the bed. The little blue-eyed fairy is dangling 
one of her many beautiful blonde curls over 
the kitten, which is lying on its back, trying 
to catch the curl with its paws. It is, indeed, 
‘a perfect gem, that one cannot help falling 
‘in love with at first sight. The other picture 
is that of a young girl, who has completely 
‘exhausted herself with play, and is now re- 
clining on a sofa, ‘‘So Tired,” and yet so 
‘beautiful, that all who have seen it are en- 
thusiastic in their admiration over it and 
pronounce it positively splendid. These two 
‘pictures we have had chromoed, at great ex- 
ipense, by one of the best chromo-lithographic 





artists in the country, and are now having. 


an immense edition printed, to supply the 
demand which we expect will be made. 
‘They are each 12 by 16 inches in size, and 
‘ate being printed in twenty different colors, 
from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material; and altogether making 
‘two of the best and most beautiful chromos 
‘that have ever been published, and such as 
‘Would readily sell at the picture stores for 
$10 each. 

Now, therefore, we will send both of the 
‘above-described valuable chromos, postage- 
paid (unmounted), as a premium for every 
new yearly subscriber sent to Tue INDE- 
PENDENT with $3; or we will send the 
‘chromos, postage-paid, mounted on thick 
binders’-board, sized and varnished, ready 
for framing, for 25 cents extra—viz., $3.25 
in all; or, mounted on a canvas stretcher, 
Precisely like an oil painting, for 50 cents 
‘extra—viz., $8.50 in all. 

Any old subscriber can obtain these chro- 
Mos by renewing his subscription for two 
‘years in advance at the present rates ($3)— 
that is, for $6; or can get them mounted for 
$6.25, or on stretchers for $6.50. 

We want first-class reliable agents, male and 
Semate, in every town, village, and city in the 
whole country to canvass for these pictures. We 
Gre offering EXTRA inducements to good agenis, 
Gnd advise all such to send for our descriptive 


_“Ciroulars before engaging in any other business. 


Pm Sis 


‘Henny ©. Bowen, Publisher, 
Mo. 8 Park Place, New York City. 





_THE INDEPENDENT. 





List of Premiums. 
STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


RITCHIE’'S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING ENTITLED 


Authors of the United 
States. 
Size 19 by 85 Inches. 
One of the Finest and Most Celebrated 
Steel Engravings ever produced in the ecun- 


try, now given away for one new subscriber 
and $3. 
This is believed to be the most valuable 
premium ever offered for one new subscriber. 
The following distinguished “ Authors of 
the United States” appear with good-sized 
liknesses in this engraving—viz. : 





IRVING. BANCROFT. 
BRYANT. PARKE GODWIN, 
COOPER. MOTLEY. 
LONGFELLOW. BEECHER. 

MISS SEDG WICK, CURTIS, 

MRS. SIGOURNEY. EMERSON, 

MRS. SOUTHWORTH. R. H. DANA, 
MITCHELL, - MARGARET FULLER 
WILLIS, OSSOLI. 
HOLMES, CHANNING, 
KENNEDY. MRS, STOWE. 


MRS. MOWATT RITCHIE. MRS. KIRKLAND, 


ALICE CARY. WILITTIER, 
PRENTICE. LOWELL, 

G. W. KENDALL BOKER. 

MORRIS, BAYARD TAYLOR. 
POE. SAXE. 
TUCKERMAN, STODDARD. 
HAWTHORNE. MRS. AMELIA WELBY. 
SIMMS. GALLAGHER. 

P. PENDLETON COOKE, COZZENS. 
HOFMAN. HALLECK, 
PRESCOTT, 


Remember One New Name sent with 
$3.00 will get this Engraving, and also Tue 
INDEPENDENT for one year. 


Engravings of Grant 
and Wilson. 


WE have decided to reward every person 
who sends us one new name, with the money 
—viz., 3.00—with a copy of each of Ritchie’s 
Splendid Steel Engravings of President GRANT 
and Vice-President-elect HENRY WILson. 

These engravings we warrant to be the 
best likenesses of President GRANT and Vice- 
President Henry Wrson to be found in 
the country. 

We aska prompt response to this eztra- 
ordinary offer, and appeal to our friends, one 
and all, to make the trifling effort necessary 
to obtain these two elegant steel engravings. 

With such a popular present, which we 
offer to everybody, itis hard to believe that 
anybody will refuse to work for it. 


RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 


“First Reading of the 
Emancipation Pro- 
clamation.” 

Copied and Engraved from F. B. CARPEN- 
TER’S great oil painting. Size 26 by 36. 
WE have purchased the steel plate of this 

engraving from Mr. Carpenter, at a cost of 

$8,000, with the exclusive right to publish 
and use the same as we may see fit, and 
until further notice will present a copy of 
the splendid engraving aforesaid to every 
person who shall send us the names of four 
new subscribers and TEN dollars, or who 
will renew his subscription for four years and 
send us TEN dollars, or who will renew his 
subscription for one or more years, and send 
us Dew names to make up the balance, with 

TEN dollars. 

We absolutely guarantee perfect satisfaction 
in every case and to all parties, or the money 
will positively be refunded. 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING OF 
Edwin M. Stanton, 


Lats SECRETARY OF WAR. 


We have purchased the new plate of this 
engraving, and will give one copy, printed 
on fine pasteboard, to every subscriber who 
will send us the name of a new yearly sub- 
scriber, with the money—viz, $3.00, The 
engraving will be sent, postage paid, to any 
post-office in the United States. 








New Premium. 


Grover & Baker Sew- 
ing Machine. 

Grover & Baker’s world-renowned No. 
23 Family Sewing Machine sells for $55 
cash. We will present such a machine to 
any person who will send us the names 
of NINETEEN new subscribers (see terms 
on 15th page), which, at our usual rates, 
$3.00 each, is $57—little more than the cash 
price of the machine, thus giving Toe InpDE- 
PENDENT almost for nothing. 

Persons intending to take advantage of 
this offer, and sending the subscribers’ names 
as they obtain them, will please state in each 
instance that they are sent on this account. 

All subscriptions sent under this offer must 
begin with the number of the paper NEXT 
AFTER THE RECEIPT OF THE MONEY. 

Remittances must be made by post-office 
money-order, bank check, or express (paid). 

Send full directions how to ship the ma- 
chines. 


THE BICKFORD 
Family Knitting Ma- 
chine 


will be given to any one who sends us the 
names of eight new yearly subscribers, with 
the money, $24 The lowest retail price of 
this machine is $30, which makes it 25 per 
cent. cheaper for any one to buy a single 
machine of us than from any other source, 
and at the same time do good by adding to 
the circulation of Taz INDEPENDENT. This 
machine is gaining in popularity every day 
and is fast becoming a necessity in every 
family. Send to us for acircular, describ- 
ing its wonderful economy and capacity. 








“Pure Diamonds.” 


“Pore Dramonps” isa new and elegant- 
ly printed volume of Sunday-school and 
Family Music, containing nearly 200 pages 
and tunes by the ablest of American music- 
al contributors. We have made arrange- 
ments by which we are able to offer one 
copy of this new Sunday-school Music Book 
to any person. who will send us the name of 
one new subscriber to Tut INDEPENDENT, 
with the money, $3.00. To any Sunday- 
school sending a club of 25 new subscribers 
to THe INDEPENDENT, at $3.00 each, we will 
present 50 copies of “ Pure Diamonds,” 
and for 50 new subscriptions, at $3.00 each, 
we will present 100 copies. 


WORCESTER’S 
Unabridged Pictorial 
Quarto Dictionary. 


WE will present this magnificent una- 
bridged pictorial dictionary—price $10—to 
any person who will send us the names of 
six new subscribers, with the money ($18), 
or to any person not in arrears who will 
renew his subscription for six years and 
pay us $18. This splendid volume, of 
eighteen hundred and fifty pages, is becom- 
ing more and more popular wherever the 
English language is spoken, and by thousands 
it is pronounced vastly superior to any other 
dictionary in the world. It is worth a whole 
library of ordinary trash, called books, and 
should be owned and placed on the center- 
table, for daily consultation and study in 
every family. Our favorable contract with 
the publishers enables us to offer it for the 
trifling effort of obtainmg six new sub- 
scribers. Reader, if you are destitute of 
this volume, go to work and secure it. 








Carpenter’s Book, 
SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


WE will send THe INDEPENDENT one 
year—price $3—and “Six Months at the 
White House”—price $1.50—postage paid, to 
any person who will send us $3.50; or we 
will send ‘‘ Six Months at the White House” 
as a present to any. person who will send us 
the name of oné new subscriber to Tox In- 
DEPENDENT, With the money—viz., $3.00. 


$58 






PERIODICALS. 
MAGAZINES. 


We will send for one year. Tae Inpr 
PENDENT, price $3.00, and eitLcr one of the 
following magazines—Atlantie Monthly, JTitr- 
per’s Monthly, The Galary, Lippincott’s 3°. «- 
zine—to any person (not already a subscriber 
to those magazines) who will send us $6 ; 
we will send either of the above magazine. 
one year a8 a premium to any person, not 
now asubscriber to them, who will send us 
the names of three new subscribers to THE 
INDEPENDENT, with the money—viz., $9.00. 

We will send Tae INDEPENDENT one 
year, price $3, and the Sunday Magazine 
one year, price $2.75, to any person (not al- 
ready a subscriber to the Sunday Magazine) 
who will send us $5.56; or we will send the 
above magazine one year as a premium to 
any person, not now a subscriber to it, who 
*will send us the names of three new sub- 
scribers to Tus INDEPENDENT, with the 
money—viz., $9.00, 








We will send Tae INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and the National Sunday- 
school Teacher (monthly) for one year—price 
$1.50—to any person (not already a sub- 
scriber to the Wational Sunday-school Teacher) 
who will send us $3.50; or we will send the 
National Sunday-school Teacher one year as & 
present to any new subscriber for that peri- 
odical who will send us the name of one 
new subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT, with 
the money—viz., $3.00. 





We will send Tor INDEPENDENT one yeal 
—price $3.00—and the Herald of Health for 
one year—price $2.00—to any person (not 
already a subscriber to the Herald of Health) 
who will send us $4.50; or we will send the 


Herald of Health one year as a present to any 
person who will send us the names of two 
new subscribers to Tonk INDEPENDENT; with 
the money—viz., $6.00. 





We will send THe INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and the American Agricultur- 
tst for one year—price $1.50—to any person 
(not already a subscriber to the American 
Agriculturist) who will send us $4.25; or we 
will send the American Agriculiurist one year 
a8 @ present to any person who will send us 
the names of two new subscribers to THE 
INDEPENDENT, With the money—viz., 6.00. 





We will send Tug INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and Our Young Folks one year 
—price $2,00 to any person who will send us 
$4.50; or we will send Our Young Folks one 
year to any person who will send us the 
names of two new subscribers to Tue INDE- 
PENDENT, with the money—viz., $6.00. 


NEWSPAPERS. | 


We will send for one year THe INDEPEND- 
ENT, price $3.00, and cither of the follow- 
ing $4.00 weekly newspapers—Harper’s 
Weekly, Harper's Bazar—to any person (not 
already a subscriber to those newspapers) 
who will send us $6.00; or we will send 
either of the above papers one year as & 
premium to any person, not now 4a sub- 
scriber to them, who will send us the names 
of three new subscribers to THz INDEPEND- 
ENT, With the money—viz., $9.00. 








We will send Tae INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and Youth's Companion for 
one year (price $1.50) to any person (not 
already a subscriber to Youth’s Companion) 
who will send us $3.75; or we will send 
Youth’s Companion one year as a present to 
any new subscriber for that periodical who 
will send us the name of one new subscriber 
to Tue INDEPENDENT, with the money— 
viz., $3.00. 


We will send Taz INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and Hearth and Home for one 
year—price $3.00—to any person (not already 
a subscriber to Hearth and Home) who will 
send us $5.50; or we will send Hearth and 
Home one year as a present to any new sub- 
scriber for that periodical who will send us 
the names of three new subscribers to Toe 
INDEPENDENT, With the money—viz., $9.00. 


Address 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher of ‘Tim IxpEPENDENT,” 








"P.O. Box 2787, New York. 
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Farm and. Earden. 
PEARS FOR THE FAMILY GAR- 





Aw excellent paper upon the above topic was 
recently read before the Farmers’ Club of New 
York, by R. J. Dodge, from which we quote 
the most practical portions. 

“Running through the names of pears in 
Downing’s immense vocabulary, we reject 
all that are gritty, all that crack, all 
that are sparse-fleshed, all that drop be- 
fore ripening, and so forth, fondly cher- 
ishing the melting, buttery, sweet, high- 
flavored, perfumed sorts, and even venturing 
into the domain of the subacids, to choose 
the Bartlett and one or two others. We finally 
restricted our ambition to sixty varieties; far 
too many, as we afterward found. Havingcom- 
pleted our list, we want, of course, to plant in 
the best manner; and, steering between conflict- 
ing advice, conclude to dig holes eighteen 
inches deep by two feet over, using no manure, 
but only the best of the adjacent top-soil, 
firmly pressing the fine mold among the ten- 
der, fibrous roots, setting the trees so low as to 
bury the grafting point about three inches— 
choosing trees thet have but a short quince 
stock, otherwise we would have to plant too 

deep. We then levcled off the ground, without 
pressing, so that the natural sinking might 
leave a small depression of an inch or two 
around each trunk, in which the welcome rains 
may gather. Ina year or two tbis cavity may 
be filled. We planted in the Fall (not Winter), 
carefully noting the position and name of cach; 
and with the first pleasant March days (not 
plentiful in our climate) were out to see 
our pets. On a cursory glance they appeared 
plump, fair, and bright; but a closer look 
toward the roots showed some of the bark nib- 
bled away. Mice had done it. Some of the 
victims died outright, and made no sign; some 
leaved out, and breathed tbeir last in the effort ; 
some lingered a few years, and then, wearied 
with the exertion, withdrew in disgust; but we 
are pleased to say the larger part grew with 
vigor that promised rich, returns. We found 
that true wisdom would have replaced, at once, 
some that struggled so well, and after many 
months died. Money spent: may be regained, 
but lost time never. With our experience of 
mice we remember some advice we had re- 


ceived—to be on the alert for our insect 
enemies, 


“We, therefore, immediately put ourselves 
on the alert. The insects, hearing of our 
action, at once put themselves also on the 
alert (which we have since Jearned is their 
favorite position), and, meeting us, the result 
was our complete discomfiture. But time and 
patience gave us ultimately a partial victory 
over them. The tent caterpillar we attacked 
in early winter, on shiny days, when we found 
their eggs surrounding the new, tender twigs, 
highly varnished, glistening in the sun. 
Toward spring this luster fades under the snows 
and winds. The codling motb, the canker- 
worm, the curculio, the bark-louse, the leaf- 
louse, the borer, and others we met in all pre- 
scribed modes with varying success; but victory 
was ours at last, and we feasted from the 
labor of our hands. 

‘*We pruned severely while the dwarfs were 
young, generally close above a bud on the outer 
side of a stem, rubbing off in early spring many 
useless germs. Most pears have a tendency to 
grow upright from the extremities of last 
year’s growth, and to form a narrow, crowded 
head. On some we maintain a central stem; on 
others none. As they come into bearing, 
which must be prevented certainly until the 
third summer, they may be left more to them- 
selves. If a kind Providence should ever again 
call upon us to plant pears, our choice for this 
neighborhood would be something like the fol- 
lowing--reserving, however, a place for some 
new varieties, none of which we note here, 

VARIETIES. 

“* Summer Pears. —Doyenné d@’Eté; very early, 
very small, very good, Madeleine; fair size, 
early, and good. Beurre Giffard; a finer fruit, 
a little later. Bloodgood; rather small, but 
worthy of our attention. Dearborn’s Seedling; 
a little later, rather larger than Seckel, yellow 
and juicy. Rostiezer ; fair size, fine. Ott; nearly 
as fine as the Seckel, which it much resembles 
in flavor. Later we have the Bartlett, too well 
known to need praise; large, smooth, thin skin, 
very juicy, and of a high flavor, Bonne d’Ezée; 
a fine, large fruit, resembling it somewhat in 
appearance, but sweet, Of this we had only one 
specimen, a dwarf, which looked always very 
old, with a rough bark; but it bore regularly 
and freely. Beurre d’ Anjou; a fine grower, fair 
size, good fruit, with very distinct, spicy flavor— 
one thai should be in every collection. A little 
earlier is the Beurre Bosc, a fine fruit. The tree 
grows ungracefully, the branches too long and 
thin ; the fruit is also of a long-necked, peculiar 
form. Beurre Langelier; a fine tree, good large 
fruit, rather tardy in bearing. Buerre Clairgvau_ 


not desirable for home use. Belle Lucrative; 
a very five sweet pear, too profuse in bearing— 
some of our specimens actually killed them- 
selves by their prodigality—medium size and 
very desirable. Duchesse d’Angouleme; one of 
the very largest, grown exclusively as a dwarf. 
When in perfection, of first-rate quality, but 
most generally gritty and of all flavors, good, 
bad, and indifferent. Flemish Beauty; truly 
first-class in all respects, as dwarf or standard. 
Louise Bonne de Jersey; medium size, hand- 
some, juicy, and fine—very prolific. Marie 
Louise; said to be large—ours were only medi- 
um—an early, good bearer as a standard, a de- 
sirable variety. Seckel; asmall, native, beau- 
tiful fruit, handsome tree—tbe finest sweet pear 
that we have fruited. The White Doyenne, or 
Virgalieu, only is its equal; but this latter we 
cannot attempt with any certainty. When the 
fruit is one-third grown the skin and flesh break 
into deep fissures, the increase in size is very 
small, and the whole pear becomes woody and 
worthless. The Beurre Diel, which we once 
prized, often now proves nearly as bad; while 
the Glout Morceau, which when well grown 
fully justifies its appellation, bas been entirely 
banished from our ground, we being able to 
secure scarcely a handful of fine fruit from 
twenty trees. 

**Of winter pears the desirable sorts are not 
numerous. The Vicar of Winkfield is well 
known, vigorous, thrifty, and prolific, from 
medium to large; alate ripener, keeping well 
into but not through the winter; moderate fla- 
vor, but is highly prized when other pears are 
not on hand to dispute its claims, and is worthy 
of extensive favor. 

“*Doyenne d’Hiver, or Easter Beurre, is a good 
real wioter pear; pot so free in bearing as the 
Vicar, but not to be neglected. 

“Lawrence isa fine midwinter fruit. Some 
say, if they were restricted to but one winter 
pear, this would be that one. It is good and de- 
sirable, 

* Uvedale’s St. Germain is a fruit of large 
size, bears well, never resents neglect; and, al- 
though safe from epicures, who pass it upon the 
tree, is prized by those who prefer their fruit 
stewed with molasses. 

**Doyenne d'Iiver, d’Alencon, and Josephine 
de Malines were rather new, and we indulged in 
but few specimens; but were much pleased with 
them, and would not omit them from even a 
small collection. 

“ We would have standards of all the above- 
named varicties except the Duchesse, Louise 
Bonne, end Easter Beurre, and dwarfs of all but 
Bartlett, Bosc, and Lawrence may be nsed, if 
desired. Standards will do well at any distance 
not less than 20 feet, and dwarfs at not less 
than 8 to 10, which will fora few years admit 
of small fruits between them until they be- 
come so large as themselves to require all the 
7 Siees of our Vicars, once dwarfs, are now 
twelve years set out, 20 fect in bight, with a 
breadth of 12 feet—Dearborn, Flemish Beanty, 
and some others nearly rivaling these. In such 
instances roots have formed from the pear- 
wood at the point of grafting; and the quince 
stock, baving fulfilled its purpose, rots away; 
while the trees becoming thus giants from their 
own well-directed efforts, we have no longer 
dwarfs, but standards, There may be many 
new pears equal to those we have named; but, 
if any ardent lover of this fruit should ever be 
able to spread a bountiful table of the above in 
their season of well house-ripened epecimens 
and not be satisfied, we would then sadly but 
firmly advise him to leave his first love; and in 
some more plebecian manner gratify that raven- 
ous hunger to assuage which this to us de- 
licious fruit has proved so inadequate.”’ 





PHOSPHATES AND LEAF-MOLD 
FOR POTATOES. 


A rracticaL farmer, wr ting to the Rural New 
Yorker, thinks that the Peerless potato is best 
of all for quality, productiveness, and freedom 
from disease. Out of a large list of other vari- 
eties planted many suffered from rot, while not 
a tuber of the Peerless was affected. It is de- 
sirable for the public, however, to know that it 
is a Jate potato and desirable mainly for fall 
harvesting and late fall or winter keeping. The 
Early Rose still maintains its notoriety as the 
best of the early varieties. 

This same cultivator experimented also with 
manures. He planted one-quarter of an acre in 
Peerless, with just one bushel cut single eyes, 
two pieces in each hill; soil, light sandy loam, 
manured with a shovelful of yard manure to 
four hills. On half of the piece, in alternate 
rows, @ small tablesponful of superphosphate 
was put in each hill. Before the last hoeing a 
handful of unleached wood ashes was put on the 
hills of the whole piece. The half on which 
phosphate was put produced seventeen bushels 
and ten pounds of large and five bushels and 
fifty pounds of small potatoes. The part where 
no phosphate was put produced thirteen bush- 
els and thirty-five pounds of large and seven 
bushels and fifty-five pounds of smal! potatoes— 
8 gain of three bushels and thirty-five pounds of 





avery handsome, large fruit, good to sell, but 


gain of two bushels and five pounds of small 
potatoes. in favor of no phosphate. The value 
of the phosphate applied to one-eighth of an 
acre was fifty cents. 

In reference to the value of decayed Icaves in 
the cultivation of the potato Mr. Talbot de 
Malahide, Malahide Castle, writes as follows to 
the Jrish Farmers’ Gazette: “I think it the duty 
of every landowner to communicate any fact 
which has come to his knowledge which is likely 
to be of service to thé agricultural community. 
I will, therefore, give the result of my potato 
digging. I have about an acre and a half of 
Scotch downs, which I have just lifted. They 
are in very good condition, and will weigh, I am 
told, upward of ten tons. There are very few 
bad ones among them, and I understand that it 
is one of the best crops in the neighborhood. 
The curious part of the case is that last year, 
in order to swell my manure heap, I carted an 
immense quantity of leaves and mixeé them 
with the farm-yard manure. This I have used 
both with the potatoes and root crops, with the 
best effect, and the leaves appear to have had a 
powerful effect in preserving the potatoes. All 
the parties concerned with the digging of them 
have been struck with this fact. 





GERMAN IMMIGRATION. 


Tu volume of immigration to this country 
seems destined not to decrease, but to attain 
this year enormous proportions. The president 
of the German Immigration Socicty at Wash- 
ington has received information from Germany 
to the effect that an enormous immigration to 
this country will take place this spring, not- 
withstanding the many detrimental bindrances 
placed in their way. The Imperial Government 
is determinedly opposed to it, the rates of fare 
from the interior to the German seaboard ports 
having been increased, and still they are bound 
to come. 

A commission of German gapitalists and 
Pioneers has been appointed to come to this 
country, visit the West, and purel:ase land in 
large quantities. Among the classes coming in 
the spring are said to be 12,000 from the Ger- 
man wine countries, where the crop has failed 
and the effects of the failure cannot be recov- 
ered from; and 10,000 tobacco growers, who 
object to the internal tax and canvot make any 
money under it. Many more, especially from 
the young men, will come here and scek their 
fortunes in the West, because of the uniform 
dissatisfaction over military rule and the irk- 





some discharge of army service, which all are | 


compelled to enter, Excessive taxation, rise in 
cost of living, low prices of labor, and the pos- 
sibilities of future wars Icad them all to think 
and long for a bome in America—the land uf 
peace and plenty. 

By the last census report there is found to be 
already in this country 1,690,410 persons of 
German birth. During the year 1871 the total 
immigration amounted to 229,639, and for 1872 
it foots up to 291,217, of which 111,000 came 
from Genwany. The total number will prob- 
ably reach 400,000 in the present year. We 
have room enough for them. Plant them on 
the Western prairies, where corn and pork and 
food is plenty. 

en 


RURAL ITEMS, 


CULTURE OF CRANBERRIES. 


Where do all the cranberries come from is a 
question often asked ; and, on investigation, we 
are fairly astonished to witness the rise and re- 
markable amount of business now transacted 
in this small fruit. To those having low lands, 
useless for any other purpose, the cranberry, 
once planted, often yields the possessor a 
greater profit than any similar area of other 
crops on the same farm. 


The consumption of this fruit is extending 
rapidly into all parts of the world; is becom- 
ing more and more a household necessity. No 
tea-table is now considered complete without 
it, and on ship voyages it is of indispensable 
utility. New Jersey raises the larzest bulk of 
cranberries in this country, employing about 
six thousand acres for the purpose, the value of 
the crop raised on which last year was $600,- 
000. The whole cranberry crop of the country 
is estimated at about $1,500,000. Massachusetts 
raises not less than ten thousand barrels a year. 
Within the past five years Wisconsin has made 
rapid progress in the culture of the cranberry, 
and the crop in that state this season is esti- 
mated at $300,000. ‘The average price per 
barrel of this fruit is $10, Cape Cod cranberries 
commanding the highest price. The fruit 
raised on the Cape is the best of its kind in the 
world. Itis exported largely to England, and 
finds its way to the Queen's dinner-table, 





PLASTER OF PARIS AS A SPECIAL MANURE FOR 
GRAPE-VINES. 


A contributor to The Garden, in planting his 
grape-vines, has had excellent success with the 
use of plaster of paris asa manure. “In planting 
these I had the holes dug about twenty-five 





large potatoes in favor of the phosphate and a 


finches deep. I then threw into each hole five 








or six lumps of old plaster, 
my fist. I threw a little 
lumps, and then planted the 
way. The result has been 
vines, which were not half an 
planted, three years ago, are n 
and more in diameter and Peg one 
grapes are also freer from disease, Other ; 
not so treated are much smaller ang prod 
_ rameters a _ More liable to qj 

o try the effect of this plaster, 
American black walnuts, we vet age 
the one and not to the other, Last year wed 
about the roots of the one to Which no Plaster 
was put, and we threw in seven or eight lum 
of plaster among the roote; the trees are vs 
both of the same size, and, though Only four 
years old, are sixteen or seventeen feet high.” 


about the sige ot 
earth over these 
Vines in the Usual 
Wonderful. Thy 
ineb thick whey 


TO PREVENT THE DECAY OF SIIINGLEg, 


The following is said to effectually Prevent 
decayinshingles. Take a potash kettle, or large 
tub, and put into it one barrel of lye of Wood. 
ashes, five pounds of white vitriol, five pounds 
of alum, and as much salt as will dissolve in the 
mixture, Make the liquor quite warm, and 
put as many shingles in it as can be convenient. 
ly wet atonce. Stir them up witha fork, and 
when well soaked take them ont, and put In 
more, renewing the liquor as necessary, Then 
lay the shingles in the usual manner, After 
they are laid, take the liquor that js left, put 
lime enough in it to make whitewash, and, if 
any coloring is desired, add ochre, Spanish 
brown, lampblack, etc., and apply to the root 
with a brush or an old broom. This wash may 
be renewed from time to time. Salt and lye are 
excellent preservatives of wood. It is well 
known that leach-tubs, troughs, and other arti. 
cles used in the manufacture of potash never 
rot. They become saturated with the alkali, 
turn yellowish inside, and remain impervioy 
to the weather. 


4 STATE WELL OFF, 


The census statistics scem to indicate that 
Kansas contains the most wealth per capita 
among farmers of any of the trans-Missouri 
states. This is to be expected, having the ad. 
vantage of first settlements and greater rapid- 
ity of immigration than her adjoining neigh- 
bors. It is not so rapid now. In 1870 the 
yield per acre in Kansas of corn, wheat, rye, 
oats, barley, and potatoes was from fifteen to 
fifty per cent. more than in the states of Dela 
ware, Maryland, Kentucky, Indiana, Missous, 
Virginia, Illinois, Tennessee, North Caroling, 
Nebraska, and Lowa; and the value of the agri- 
cultural products and live stock owned by lier 
farmers for that year would, if divided among 
the people, give to every man, woman, and 
child in the state $163.68. 








Dee] 

Luno CompLaints, BRoNcnitis, ASTM, 
etc., are speedily relicved, and, if taken in 
time, permanently cured by Dr. Jayne’s Ex- 
pectorant. You will find it also a certain 
remedy for Coughs and Colds, 





SCHENCK’S PULMONIC SYRUP, 


SEAWFED TONIC, AND MANDRAKK PILLS, 
These are the only medicines that will cure Pulmo- 
nary Cousuinption. Dr. Schenck, of Philadelphia, 
has been in constant practice over thirty years, co 
tinually examining lungs, amd knows bis medicines, if 
properly -taxen, will cure consumption. — lils Mam 
drake Pills cleanse the liver and stomach; his bs 
Weel Tonic dissolves the food, stimulates the coat ng 
of the stomach, and makes it dizest, Ilis as | 
ae Tee the matter, and Nature throws it 
without any exertion, 
PREPARED AND FOR SALF BY 
Je H. SCHENCK & SON, 
N. E. Corner Sixth and Arch Sts, 
PHILADELPHIA 
and by Druggists and Dealers generaliv. 





Your druggi-t can furnish you with 
K this Ague Medicine and 4 box of 
ress “*s PILLS 


This REMEDY 


ALL FOR 
is sold by the FE 
Proprietors with ever One Dollar, 
a Waxrayt that it will Cure Ague 4 
or the Money Refunded. You risk onic. 
nothing by trying it, even if it fails, 
WwW. C. HAMILTON &CO,, 
CINCINNATI, O10. ; 





AGRICULTURAL. 





BOYNTONS 
LIGHTNING SAWS. 


Awarded the Medal of the American Institute, 1872. 





Two Direct Cutting Edges, instead of one Scraping Polat: 
Note extra steel and durability over the old Vy outlined 
on Mi tooth, 


£ $500, toward expense of & pabtie 
tert, to prore ut the ‘ighto ing Saws esol all obese 
8 ase, and Siemp icity, _ —_ n offered 100 Light 

purchasers 


Our leadi auch as the 7; American 
Agriculturist Chrtetian Union, etc., pre pubbed ore 
sixty editorial. notices recommending these onite 
mer's Clubs, Lumbermen, and Ilerdware Lp ne 
Neagle 
jabor-saving implement of the age. oil 

L have hundreds of letters from practical #9 ; 
untarily written, expressing their entire approval of these 


ws. 

Where the Tardware Trade do not sell the Lighting 

Saw, | wi!) send a 6-foot cross-cut ‘and a buck saw-blsd? 

on eee of 
or 


: : Ne Ya 
YNTON, $0 Beekman St., New 
Fo eae continiec end Mannthetar® 
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Tus INDEPENDENT. 














th First Division T the St. Pant and Pact R.-00. 
Ane 






OPER FOR SALB 
1,500,000 ACRES SENESOTA, 
PRAIRIE. TIMBER. N 

Sr Pau & “onbet , 
axe Raul fpad Lines 
Meanow Lanos. 
Prices range from $4 ia f be 

to $15 per acre. 2s ff 4 
so years’ ot han : / oN S won | p ne 8, R. 

when de Ao Sceveanusery 2 8 

ALs0 | 7 e, “tea. rr ning ha % : 
TOWN LOTS |Z ie 

AT MODERATE PRICES, yor jae vee, 
bntrrns of Ralrond Stations, New e oO 
Government Lands Reker 
gill tobe bad under Homestead 
Law slong both lines of this 
Company. 
gr Yor particulars and 
pamphlets apply to 











HERMANN TROTT, Land Commissioner. 





CENERAL OFFICE AT ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


~~ HAGAN?S 





Magnolia Balm 


A FEW APPLICATIONS MAKE A 


Pure Blooming Complexion. 


ItisPurely Vegetable, and its operation is seen and 
feltatonce, Itdoesaway with tue Flushed Appear- 
tute caused by Heat, Fatigue,and Excitement, Heals 
and removes all Blotches and Pimples, dispelling dark 
Ketan t i a reef Tan, F: a aud 

, ry gentle but powerful influence 
mantles the faded cheek with , 


YOUTHFUL BLOOM AND BEAUTY. 


Sold by all t and Fi 
ape ven Preceiat ‘ancy Stores. Depot, 


“BEE-KEEPING IN A NUT-SHELL,” 

Ml and si ai } 

Gruner’ Safe corns <qigshie money ea 
BANKS en MASEL. Baltimore. Md. 











MILLIONS OF ACRES 


IOWA & NEBRASKA LANDS 


FOR SALE BY TUE 
Burlington and Missouri River R. R.Co. 


On Ten Years’ Credit, at 6 per cent, Interest. 


Prodrets will pay for the land and improvements 
much within the limit of this generous on Better 
terms are not offered, and probably never will be. 

Circalars, giving full Seema gratis. Call for all 
that are wanted to circulate 

‘ome West and thrive, Friends will follow. 
Sectional Map, showing the onnet location of 
Towa lands, is sold at 3)cets; and of Nebraska lands, at 
same price, For circulars and maps apply to 
GEO. §, HARRIS, 
Land Commissioner, Burlington, lowa. 


ta And please say in what paper this advertisement was 
seen. 


Plants * ™ Million. 


To Florists, Clube, or others buying in quantity my 
Monthly Wholesale Circular of ROSES, BULBS, 
Miscellaneous GREENHOUSE and BEDDING 
PLANTS will be sent free on application, 


Peter Henderson, 
33 Courtiandt St., New York. 


REEVES & SIMONSON, |_ 


zt SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTS, |= 
=f ‘38 Cortlandt St., N. Y. P.-O. Box 2660.: > 


ed Our Annual Descriptive Catalogue of Veeeta- 
B= ble, Flower. and Field Seed-, also of Hot- Howse. - 
wa Bedding, and Vegetable Piants, w itt a Ws in 
\January. Sent on receipt of postage 
lic Trade. lists, for merc hante only, sen ry o nar pica.) i® 











T was the first to introdnece to the public the Mubbard 
Squash, American Turban Squash, Marblehead Mammoth 
Cabbage. Mexican Sweet Cora, Pbinney's Watermelon. 
and many other 


NEW AND VALUABLE VEGETABLES. 


This season I have a new and exceedingly valuable 
squash, new varieties of corn, three fine melons, and 
other choice new vegetables for my customers, 

My bu-iness is to supply, what every good farme- ‘«< 
anxious to get, the evry beat of waneeunie seed. I row 
ahondred and fifty kinds on my four seed-farms. ight 
under my own ese, making new vegetables a apeci: ity, 
besides finporting their cho! nes varieties from Eure; ean 
growers, A fine selection of fl  wer-seed, home-g wn 
and importe!, will also be fouad in my Catalogue, w: ich 
will be sent. /ree to all applicants, 

As stated in Le Catalozue. all my seed is sold under 
three warrants. iat, That ail money eent shall reach 
me. 24. Thatallaced ordered ahull reach the pur- 
chaser, 3d. That my seeda ehall be fresh: and true to 
name, JAMES J, IL. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass, 









FOR (873, 
Numbering 175 pages, and 
taining 2 Colored Plates, 
mailed on receipt of 25 cents. x 











faaZzPrru 


All purchasers of our books, “ Gar- 
dening for Profit” or ‘ Practical 
Floriculture,” price $1.50 each (pre- 
paid. by mail), are entitled to receive 
above Catalogues free, annually. 


Seedsmen, 35 Cortlandt Street, New York, 








TO FARMERS. 
DOUBLFE.REFINED POUDRETTE of the “ Lodi Mann 
facturing Co." for sale in lots to suit customers, This 
art'e e issold for WAt.F THR PRICK Of other fertilizers, and 
is cheaper for Tobacco, Cotton, Corn, and Vegetables 
than any other in market, It is made entirely from the 
night-soil, offal, ete.. of a York City. Price (delivered 
on board in New York C ) Twenty-five do!lars. per ton. 
1 ask attention to the fo! owing testimonials. 
eg T. Horton, Cicshire Co,, N. fl., writes:—“T 
find, fr yyermeee, made last year. the Double-Re- 
fined Po oudrette is the cheapest ferti'izer to use on 
Tohaceo. 1 put it beside Peruvian Guano, with equa! 
cost of both, ard the Tobacco was 3) percent. better 
where! used Poudrette.” 
i. SAKLHON, Sup’ tof the New Jersey State Re‘orm 
Schoo. writes:—** We have — Poulrette for a 


. Geran, of f Esse os Writes:—"'1 cn 
Refined. Poudretta for the last ite 


Tobacco, and 
for this crop. 

A pa uphiet, ave full directions. etc., sent free on ap- 
plication to AMES 


66 Cortlandt St., New York. 


Best Farm in Central Illinois for Sale. 


Situated at Tokne, Chemeet en Co., at crossing of Tili- 
nois Central and Toledo, Wabash and Western Railroads 
7%) acres. .lmprovements in every respect first-class. 
Can be conveniently ‘vided into three farms. Also 60 
liorses and Colts, mostly Kentucky, bred and Marsbrino 
stoek., Send for circular, fivivs set particular to C. B 

CARDEN “A paang Tolono, DL; ARPENTER, 











Has boen before the American publio 
VER THIRTY years. It has never 
iiice to give perfect satisfaction, and 
been styled the panacea for 

Wounds, Cuts, Burns, Swellings, 

ses, &e., &o., for Man and 

wen family should be single day 





without this Liniment. The money re- 
unded nnless the Liniment is as repre- 
sented. Be snre and get the genuine 


all} MEXICAN MUSTANG LINIMENT. 


Sold by all Se and Country Stores, 
at 250, 500. and $1.00 per Bottle, . Notice 
style, size of bottle, &e. 








sng Sheathing, 


ILDING PAPER: 


5 Met 





Seen | 


Carpet Lining, and asa aubstitute for ia yr igg Benne 
a ake Hate Oo. 6 66 68 Park Place, 'N. Y., or Koom Rrvea Pares Co., Chicago. 


about 





Chi azo, I 
BELLS. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


The genuine Troy Church Bells, known to the 
public since 18263 which have acquired a reputa- 
thon unequaled by any and a sale exceeding that o! all 
others, including more than seventy chimes and 
peals, One thousan: testimonies received during the 
last six years. Every bell made of the best copper and 
tin, and formally toga ae Vatent Rotary ft 
es we Catalogues free. Noa 

P...), Address either TROY or WEST TROY, N. Y, 

EA &G.R. MENEELY. 








BUCK b bt. BELL FOUNDERY. 


BELLS ‘STABLISHED IN 1837, 
Superior ‘Bells for Churches, Schools, 


etc.. of Pure Covper and Tin, fully warra ted, 
and mounted withour Latest Improved Keotary 
Hangings, the best in use. Miustrated Catalogue 
sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 &..Second St., Cincinnati. 
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BUY BARBER'S BIT BRACK. 


WM. Hl. LEE, 


277 CANAL & 199 FULTON ST., ,. ¥. 


FURNITURE 


UPHOLSTERY, 
DESKS 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


IN EVERY VARIETY. 
ALSO 
LADIES’ WORK-TABLES AND 
FLOWER-STANDS, 


of every description, now offering at low prices. 


FURNITURE. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & (0., 


Importers of Samuel 
Laycock's 


English Hair 
Seating, 








and Manufacturers of 


PARLOR 


FURNITURE. 


ve SALESROOM, 
zee 27 Sudbury St, 


BOSTON, 
Pulpit Furniture Manufactured to Order. 











‘Uneasy Lies the Head that 
Wears a Crown.” 


So sang the bard. But he would not have said it if he had 
slept on one of the Ne Pius Gers & ring Leds, made by 
the U. & ‘pring Led Co., Sgring! 

Inqu're for one of your farnitare dealer: “and, ff he bas 
none, don't take any other kind, Tut write direct to the 
office of the Company, in Spr ingfield, for price- si and 
States a a We se ott to all parts = the United 

ss and warrant them in every respect, or money re- 
fun 3.°F. PECK, Agent. 
aN 1873, 


IRVING & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS LN 
RICH AND PLAIN 


| FURNITURE, 


Upholstery, etc, etc. 
From 204 to 208 East 27th St., 
2 Doors E. of 3d Ave. NEW YORK. 


IRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETC. 


PASCAL 
IRON WORKS. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1821. 


MORRIS, TASKER & 6€0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
LAP-WELDFED CHARCOAL IRON BOILER TUBES 
WROUGHT-IRON PIPE FOR STAM, 
GAS, AND WATER, 
with Tron and Brass Fittings of every description for 
same, 

ARTESIAN AND OIL-WELL PIPES AND TOOLS, 
STEAM AND GAS-FITTERS' TOOLS, 
COAL-CAS MACHINERY, HEAT- 
INC APPARATUS, 

PHILADELPHIA, 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 
No. 1S Cold street New York, 




















FURNITURE, CARPETING, ETC. 


THE WOVEN STEEL 
SPRING BED, 


The Best, 
Most Durable, 
and Comfortable. 
Send for Circular. 
Elliptic Spring Co., 


40 LISERTY ST. BROOKLYN. 








LECTUIE- ROOMS, 


i pe rarer OUNSON, 
oo st i 4 








Fasten your 
Windows 


No spin, po mutt- 
lation ofsash cheap, 
2? durable, eisily ap 
= plied. liolds sash ai 
it any place desired, 

ool a self-fastener 
i wien sash is down. 
Sen jor circular. 
Circular und siz: cop- 
per-bronzei Locks 
as samples gent to 
uny adress in the 







n lucements to the 

E Soe. ‘gents want- 

= ed everyw!er-, 

H. C. DEMMING 

Treasurer. Box 373, 
Harrisburg, Pa, 





Write for Large Illustrated and Descriptive Price-list to 


Ge wees 





PITTSBURGH PA. 
Double, Single, Muzzle, and Lreach- Leading | Rifles, Shot 
Guns, Revolvers, Pistols, etc., of every 5 ot 5, rr or 
boys, at very low prices, Guns, $3 to €300 te 625, 


SEE \etta'vasce toa 
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R. R. R. 
RADWAY’S READY RELIEF 


CORES THE WORST PAINS 
in from One to Twenty Minutes. 
NOT ONE HOUR 


after reading this eT Ae need any one 


WITH PAIN, 
RADWAY'S READY RELI EF 18 A OURE POR 
EVERY Pati 


Itwasihe first and is”, 


The Only Pain Remedy 


that instantly stops the most excruciating by  ghavs | 
Inflammations and cures Congestions, wheth: ie 
} ungs, Blomach, Rowels, or other glands or organs, by | 
one app IN’ on, 
NW FROM ONE TO TWENTYMINUTES, 

a ow violent or excruciating the = the | 
RHEUMATION Bed-ridden, Infirm, Crippled, 
Neuralgic, or prostrated with disease may suffer, 


aor S READY RELIEF 


INFLAMM HON OP THE RIDREYEe 
mertasac amie SPE Wouaes, EE BLADDER 
ATION 0 ESTION OF THE LUNGS. 

LORE THROAT, DIFFICULT BREATHING. 
sini: enous! SHEA ATION OF THE HEART. 
i ARRE, INFLUENZA. 


HEADACHE, T rears 
scree legs Baavora, eres 


LD CHILLS, AGUE ot 
€ application of the Head Relief to the 
c 


©r parts where the pain or ulty exists will 
ease and comfo 

Twenty drops in half a tumbler of water will in a 
few moments cure CRAM SPASMS, BOU: 'OM- 
ACH, il BART BURN yk, HEADACH DI- 
ARRH®A, DY NTERY COLIC, WIND THE 
BOWELS, and tf NT SRNAL L PAINS. 

Travelers should always carry a bottle of, Rad 
wnay’s Ready Relief with en. A few drops 


water will prevent sickness or pains from change ot 
water. it! is better than French Brandy or Bitters a* 


Sevan AND AGUE. 


and Ague and all other aletions 

whys. Yellow, and other Fevers 
He PILLS) so quick as RADWA 
LIEF, Fifty cents per bottle. 


HEALTH! BEAUTY!! 


ernone AND PURE RICH BLOOD—INCRRASE OF 
LESH AND WEIGHT—CLEAR SKIN AND BEAU- 
TPL COMPLEXION SECURED TU ALL, 


DR. RADWAY’S 
SARSAPARRIAN RESOLVENT 


HAS MADE THE MOST ASTONISHING CURES, 80 
QUICK, £0 RAPID ARE THE CHANG THE 
BODY UNDERGOES UNDER THE INFLUENCE 
OF THIS TRULY WONDERFUL MEDICINE, THAT 


Every Day an Increase in Flesh 
and Weight is Seen and Felt. 


THE CREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 


ate | drop of the SARSAPARILLIAN RE- 
ENT communicates through the Blood, 
Sweat, Urine, and other fluids and juices of 
the system the vigor of life, for it repairs the 
wastes of the body with new and sound ma- 
terial. Scrofula, Syphilis, Consumption, 
Glandular Disease, Ulcers in the Throat 
Mouth, Tumors, Nodes in the Glands and 
other parts of the system, Sore Eyes, Stru- 
morous discharges from the and the 
worst forms of Skin Diseases, sampons. 
Fever Sores, Scald Head, Ring. Worm 

Rheum, Erysipelas, Acne lack hey 
Worms in the Flesh, Tumors, Cancers in the 
Womb, and all weakening and painfal dis- 
charges. Night Sweats, Loss of Sperm and 
all wastes of the life principle are witbin the 
curative range of this wonder of Modern 
Chemistry, and a few days’ use will prove to 
any person using it for either of these forms 
of disease its potent power to cure them. 

Ifthe patient, daily becoming reduced by the wastes 
and decomposition that is a progressing, 
cooenes Cw oe Bis a repairs the 

with ie from *pealthy blood— 

and “nis the SARS APARILLIAN will ani does secure 
—a cure is certain: for when once thisremedy commences 
its work of purification, and suceeeds in diminishing the 
of wastes, its repairs will be rapid, and every day 
the patent will fe feel bimeel growing bette: 


alded 
vate Ri- 


r an | stronger, 
improving, and fiesh 





and weight increasing 

Not only does the SARSAPARILLIAW Regotvent excel all 
known remedial agents in the cure of Chronic, fa. 
lous, Constitutional, and Skin Diseases; but it is the only 
positive cure for 


Kidney & Bladder Tegel pee 


ere there 
brick-dust deposite, or the wate-'- thick, cloudy, m xed 
with substances like the white of an egg or threads like 
white silk, or there is a morbid, I billous appear- 
ance, and white bone-dust deposits, and when there isa 
pacins. burning sensation when passing water, an 
fs the mall of the Back and along the Loins. 


Price $1 per Bottle. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
PERFECT PURGATIVE PILLS, 


perfeetiy tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet gum, 
purse, regulate, purify, cleanse, and stre 
way's Pills, for the cure of all disorders of 
Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, er, Nervous 
Headache. Constipation. Costivences, Indigestion, Dys- 
govais, Biliousness, Rillous Fever, Inflammation of the 
owels, Piles, and all Derangements of the Internal 
Viscera. Warranted to effect a positive cure, Purely 
Yeastavie, containing no mercury, minerals, or del 


eus dru 
we Observe the Saving symptoms resulting from 
Disorders of the Dize: rgans: 
Constipation soe “piles, Fullness of the Blood in 
‘dit ae the Stomacb, Nausea, Heartburn, 
Welabt in the 8 





he Pit of the 
Stomach, Swimming of the Head, Hurried aod Difficult 
Breathing, Fluttering at the Heart, Choking or Suffo. 
eating Sensations when in a Lying Post 
Vision, Dots or Webs before the 
Pain in the Head, Meficiency of Pe 
mess of the Skin and “4 Pain in the Bide, C 
in Novia ee the a 
will I tree, bw ows 
from all the preeneni b | Sone ers. 33 
Cents per Box, S80LD RY brugotsrs 
Read “FALSE AND TRUE’ 
Rend one letter.stamp to RADWAY & 00. Be. iH 
Warren &St., New York. Information worth th 
will be sent you. 


| She 3 cents for the pew self- 

Sdjusting Cigarette and Cigar- 
aiden 3 for 50 cts. i R. ROR. 

) ae ., 176 Broadway, N. Y. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Electro-Plate, 
Nickel Silver, 


White Metal Table 


Ware. 
550 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


FACTORIES : 
WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 


ORIENT SAFETY LAMPS, 


entirely of metal, are the only 
lamps in use which can neither 
break, leak, nor explode. Are 
ornamental and cheap. Adapted 
to all household uses; alse to 
stores, factories, churches, etc 


AGENTS Make $10 A DAY. 
Selling these Lamps. 


nee Tr ALLACE & SONS, 
& Chambers street, New 








GUARDIAN SAFETY es 


fr én ciple Entir 
Feaked by the ny 
ok Fire D ent, 
who RS it the 
‘est Lamp for burn- 
ing Kerosene ever in- 


vented. 
Dwellings, Hotels Stores, 
Churches, Facto: te. 





Territory siven free, 
Address 


DAVID LUBIN, care of Edward Miller & Co., 
104 Chambers st., New York. 





oe % ZoONOn, 
: * 


LV ES: PATENT. LAME 





The BEST LAMP EVER USED. bi] 
oe. and eee ——- removing globe, sh 
chimney. 

BRONZE renee, o SRACKETS. CHANDELIERS, eErc., 
for churches, pel ee ae. etc. Importers of Bobemian 
en, | 


Can be ited, 
ie, or 


Glassware, new il! 


nom f ae -Gantidential © ah it rections. 
stamp for mn a) erms an: ru 
rs 1VEs PATENT LAMP Co., 

37 Barclay St. and 42 Park Place, N. Y. 





Some indicator of 
peli! the changes in the 
weather tnd and a pret- 


(? ' mantel orna‘nent. 





and never make mis- 
ice SZ. 
(Two). Sent prepaid 
any address, 
packed, upon receipt 

of Ofprice. ty 

Alvan L.Lovejey 
Proprietor and Man- 

ufacturer, 
239 Wegemintes 8r., 
Bosrox. 


Package of one 
dosen . same ad- 
dress, $20. 


Thberal dtscount to 
the trade. 


TESTIMONIAL EXTRAORDINARY. 


Mxssrs. Norrox & Co., 240 Broadway: 
‘entlemen :—For the information of the public and as 
a = to fomanity, we, the undersigned, are wi 
say that we have purchased of you the 


WARREN PATENT COOKER, 
and have wood % now homes, and find that it performs 
aim for it. 
MERASTUS DR ROOKS, Evening 


WEATHER HOUSE. 





Express; SAMUEL 
z Protessor WILLIAM 


SINCLAL R, New York Tribune 
ND. Bellevue Medical College: Major. _ 
AM M. me TELGS. Quartermaster- General United § 


Br YMC tay omean ure ieat 
os stove and range and housef ae F ees Bye 
fartner information. Have removed to permanent Office 
and Depot, No. 8 Ascor House. 

NORTON & CO., 
Post-oflice Box 3051. 


SCOVILL’S rie ate AND LIVER 





fs an infallible remedy for BUILDING UP BROKEN. 
DOWN CONSTITUTIONS, and is used by PHYBICIANS 
im all parts of the country as the best 


BLOOD PURIFIER 





ROR UE, 
"8 4. 
t0n ee a me SESLLER. i 


erect males 00. I 


to 
Y vot 8 a. 
Buoabwar, aha 


haown for the cure of BCROFULA and pil discenes 





esteing trom IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD 


--SILVER--- 
Fine Electro Plate. 





Gorham M’fgz 


Co., 
PROVIDENCE, R. I.» 
Wholesale Jooms: 
NO. { BOND ST. NEW YORK. 


34523347 27YEARS 


IN USE,AND 
NOTA LOSS 


4 wf RE 
orl HIEVES 


2s @e 


OUR 
AGENT 


WILLCALL 
ON YOU. 


INSTANTLY ON HAND 
RANCH HOUSES: 





BROADWAY N.Y. 


A nae E RTMENT 
THE YOLLOWIN G 





Adey's Carbolic —Troches. 


A specialty for SORE THROAT, the Carbolic Acid of 
which the Troches are in part composed acting as a 
HEALING AGENT, and curing all forms of ULOmRATED and 
DaFLaMRp sarfaces of the larynx and epigiottis. 


A specialty for hoarseness, the CLEANSING power of the 
Carbolic Acid tending to expel all collections and forma- 
tions of mucous matter, phlegm, etc., and restoring 8 
healthy action te the sensitive and delicate organs of the 
throat and windpipe. 

A specialty against contracting infectious diseases. 
The peculiar properties of Carbolic Acid in preventing 
infection and contagion have long been known, and 
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pe 
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GUIDES. 


Fither of the above Patterns mailed on receipt of marked 


GRAND PREMIUM OFFER. 


By tn Ve and, ve Sram teh: 
ante oaks ae pate 
na 


mec your Pepasieas sitive 


enitie’ gout 
HONEA 


wah pa ot FEBRUARY, a 
Winter Catalo 


else eonasvante 
Ti ts the Finest, Beet, and Chea eat Pashion 
The world. Ld aee ~ "vical! It isthe New: 


br thoro 
Se Pes ae 


Pattern 
Post-offiee Box, 5085. O14 Brondwsy, N.Y. 


een FACTFORTH KNOWING! 


RSTON'S IVORY PEARL TOOTH-POWDER wil 
Keep the e te ° teeth eas, sound, and white. Price 3 and® 
cen 

0. PSON' 3 POMADE OPTIME will cleanse, soften, 
Sen ane strengthen the hair, Price 25 and & cents 


UVEN'S INODOROUS KID- cue & CLEANER wil 
Sov re soiled Ta to their pristine pie 





re rice 2 bottle. 
EDEY'S CARBOLIO TROCHES may be safely relied on BHERMAN'S CO cOUsHLS ZENGES will give toned 
inly cure a c 


asa preventive in cases of Sma.u Pox, VagioLon, ete., 
etc. 





Aspecialty for common colds, coughs, and all disor- 
dersof the throat, chest, and lungs, 


Price 25 cents per box. Sold by druggists every- 
where. 


JOHN F. HENRY, 
Sole Proprietor, No. 8 CollegePlace, New York. 





Price 
SHERMAN'S WORM LddknGis wil exe raven orm, 


WEL eo My MACHINE SPREAD * prince 
BLAS TERS, Sy bn ee * ew 


this dis' 
REXFORD 'S. ME ised, GINGHEERRA tp 
FOR WORMS are readily eaten by children 
efficacious. Price 25 cents 4 hg 

for sale by D ts, ete, 


“4 ©. WELLS & CO., Wholesale Agents, 
No, 1 Fulton street, New To 








THE HICHEST PREMIUM 
AWARDED THE 


JOHNSTON 
Ruffler and Plaiter, 


For Sewing Machines, 
AT THE 
American Institute Fal, 
NEW YORK, 1872 
C. W. HANDY & Co., Sole Agents 
330 Broadway, New York. 
gend for Circular. Box 





THE sila Sin, Las) ater peered 


R HORSES AND CA 


od J Dropey. i 


and pen Tonic and Condiment eure wrevewve ys FF Horse Diste: 


ot ages ane Cs and sori er ta Fag 


been used by all farmers, and owners 0 
[Sa brinch < agaiesonlpdasnaoplicns great success, An 
od Co., 
The North British Cattle Food. rap AVENUE, NEW YORE 
LOCKHART & CO., General Agenta. Wanted, respensibie Agents throughout the U. 8. 





THEBEST HLATING NOT ASTEAM HEATER 
APPARATUS IN THE GIVES A PERFECTLY 
WORLD, NOT A HOT PURE WARM AIR, FREB 
AIR PUBRAOB PROM ALL IMPURITIES 

SEND FOR OIROULAR, EQUAL TO. STEAM 


105 BEEKMAN STREET. N. %,. 


» ‘THE GOLD HEATING CO. 





“Sa soe 


























